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PRELUDE 
To the Hon. Chauncy M. Depew 

I am indebted for the following quotation which so hap- 
pily characterizes the motif of this story which I hope may 
prove useful as well as entertaining. In his address to the 
graduates of the Medico-Chirurgical College at the com- 
mencement exercises in Philadelphia, May 5, 1909, he gave 
this advice : 

"Get married. Don't marry until you are ready. It's 
wicked to ask any young woman unless you can support her 
and yourself. But don't be misled by waiting until you get 
too much money. It is amazing how little you can live on, 
and you will have a home." 

For the theme of my story I can do no better than adopt 
from "The Roman ' Singer" the following beautiful lines. 
"Perhaps you will say there is nothing in this story but love. 
And if so, it is well; for if there is naught else there can 
surely be no sinning, or wrong doing, or weakness, or mean- 
ness ; nor yet anything that is not quite pure and undefiled." 
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Go Forth and Find 

. • CHAPTER I 

Introduced to Dorothy 

IN one of the beautiful little garden districts for which 
St. Louis is famous the world over, lived Percy and 
Dorothy, their parents close friends for many years. 
Down the center of the "Place" ran a pretty little 
private park set with fine old trees, choice shrubbery 
and flower-beds, shut in at either end by handsome entrances 
with heavy iron chains looped upon the massive stone gate- 
ways, ready for service for above the chains was suspended on 
each an inconspicuous sign in black and gold upon which the 
wayfarer upon the highway might read "No Thoroughfare/' 
and govern himself accordingly. 

Facing upon the little park, on either side, — the graveled 
roadway running between — were the artistic homes and 
lawns of the residents of this exclusive district, presenting al- 
together as charming a picture as one might wish to look 

« 

upon. 
o One day, when Percy was a little tot, about four years old, 

J "Mam' Chloe," the Carter's nurse, brought out into the 
park where he was rolling his hoop, the cutest little baby ever 
seen. It was all done up in white muslin and lace and rib- 
5u* bons, and nurse was carrying a blue silk parasol to shield its 
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12 GO FORTH AND FIND 

face from the light, for it was springtime and not a cloud ob- 
scured the sun's friendly rays. 

The trees were clothed in the light greenery of spring only 
a few weeks old ;the tulip beds, and the hyacinths of every col- 
or were a-bloom, and crocuses of every hue were peeping from 
the grass over which "Mam' Chloe" was making her way 
carefully to a rustic bench placed invitingly beneath a broad 
spreading elm. 

Percy stopped rolling his hoop conveniently near, and stood 
at gaze. This was something he had never before seen in the 
"Place." What could it be? It did not take long for him to 
make up his mind to investigate. 

Sticking his thumb in his mouth and spreading his fingers 
out over his cheek, twisting them around and around, he be- 
gan sidling up to "Mammy" — whom he had met before — to 
find out what it was she was carrying so carefully. Never 
having seen anything of the kind, he stopped at a respectful 
distance, watching her intently as she settled herself, casting 
furtive glances at the mysterious bundle in her arms. 

"Cum heyer, 'Man Chile,' " called "Mammy," encourag- 
ingly, marking his embarrassment. "Cum heyer an* see what 
I gut." 

Nothing loath he advanced slowly. 

"Cum heyer an* se what 'Mam* Chloe's gut for yer. Cum- 
er-long." 

"What is it?" asked Percy, still at a safe distance, winding 
the sash of his kilt in and out of his fingers. 

"Yew cum an' see. You ain't 'feared uv nuffin, is yer. It 
ain't gwinter do nuffin to yer, — not now — but yew jis waiter 
while, an' see: What hit's gwinter do to yer will be a plenty." 
"What's it goin to do?" getting nearer, his big blue eyes fixed 
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on mammy. "You jis wait about twenty years, mebbe not so 
long, an* you'll fin* out, 'Sonny-Man.' Don* yer want ter see 
hit?" proceeding to unwind from the top down its multitudi- 
nous wrappings; a process which Percy watched intently, rest- 
ing first on one foot, then on the other, see-sawing from side 
to side. 

At last he saw something pink — like "things" he had seen 
girls carrying around in their arms. It was like a great big 
wax doll, all tied up in lace. 

He got closer and closer until he was leaning on Mam' 
Chloe's knee. He saw it turn it's head ; and — yes — it smiled 
— though its eyes were shut. 

"It ain't no doll; its — its a real live baby!" he said; some 
little excitement showing in his voice. 

"Cos' hit tis. Didn yer see hit smil'? De angels was a 
talkin' to hit — dat's a sho sign ; when a baby smile de angels 
is a talkin' to hitt." 

"Make 'em talk some more." 

"You jis watch, an' dey'll talk sum mo'. — See dat now!" 
Baby had smiled again ! 

"What's he named?" 

"Hit ain't no he\" answered "Mammy" . ; n a disgusted 
tone of voice. "Hit's a pirty li'l gal baby." 

"A girl baby? She can't do nothin' to me!" Smiling 
broadly. 

"You jis wait an' see. You'l jis show him. Won't yer 
Li'l Missie?" — for baby now began to stir: squirming, and 
stretching out her little arms. Putting her tiny doubled up 
fists in her eyes she rubbed them open, Percy watching in- 
tently, as was also "Mammy," looking down into the wee 
baby face, a most benevolent smile upon her lips. 
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The eyes, now open, were as blue as the skies above her. 
She frowned a little, then fixed them on Percy with a steady, 
unblinking gaze. 

"See dat?" asked "Mammy," delighted. 

"She's beginnin' ter take notice. I declar she is. She kno* 
you'se a stranger. See dis nice li'l boy what's dun cum ter 
see my baby?" 

She kept looking at the boy. Then she began working the 
little pink fingers of the hand nearest "The boy." 

"See dat now? She want sumthin'. She wanter shake han's 
wid yer, don't yer, Li'l Missie? Give her yer han' Man 
Chile," said Mammy, who was an accomplished interpreter. 

Gingerly and tenderly "The Boy" took "The Girl's" hand 
in his. It wasn't any bigger than a rose leaf. Soon as she 
felt the contact with his fingers, she obeyed the natural in- 
stinct of her wee bit of woman nature, and closed her hand 
tightly over them. The Boy seemed greatly pleased at this, 
as was also "Mammy." 

"Now aint't dat jis too sweet fur enny ting? She dun fell 
in luv wid you, at fust sight." A broad smile illuminating 
her dusky countenance. 

"What's her name, then?" asked The Boy, unloosing his 
tongue for the first time since the process of introduction be- 
gan. 

"Hit am Dorothy. Li'l Miss Dor'thy Cyarter. She live 
in dat big house ober yander." 

The Boy nodded his head. "I know ; it's where Rob lives." 

This was some twenty-five or thirty years ago. Mammy 
had never heard anything about any germ theories, so the 
next thing she said to The Boy — quite naturally — was : 

"Don* yer want ter kiss her?" 
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He did want to kiss her ; and nodded his head to that effect. 
She still held on to The Boy's finger, but Mammy loosed her 
hand; lifting her very tenderly she laid the little feather- 
weight right into The Boy's arms. Bending his head, he 
kissed her smack on the mouth. 

The little lady regarded it as a very grave and serious mat- 
ter, for she never took her eyes off his face. She seemed to 
like it, for she stuck out her tongue as if she wanted another 
and he gave it to her. Jf there is anything in the germ 
theory, and love can be communicated from one person to 
another by kisses, The Boy was inoculated right there, and 
was thereafter immune from any other kisses, save hers. 

The Girl now began to grow restless and Mammy Chloe 
began to wind her up to take her home. 

This is the true story of "The Boy's" first introduction to 
"The Girl." 



II 



From this time forth, Percy was a changed being. He 
was a good boy. His friends all knew this to be true because 
his mother said so, and "Nurse" affirmed it. This fact is only 
mentioned to show at how early an age the feminine of the 
human species begins to exert a beneficial influence over the 
masculine. He had long hair in those days and it was very hard 
to stand quiet and let "Nurse" comb it and pull it, to get the 
tangles out, then separate it into a dozen bunches and wet it 
and roll it over a stick, and make curls, until — until one day 
out in the Park Dorothy, lying in Mammy Chloe's lap, 
throwing her little arms aimlessly about, happened to get one 
of her sweet little hands caught in The Boy's curls, and 
tangled them all up— and pulled them! 

"Ouch," said he, almost making a wry face, but he didn't. 
He did squeal a little and she laughed,— out loud, and pulled 
it again. "Mammy" laughed and The Boy laughed. 

"Hear dat li'l laff ? Dats de berry fust time she ebber did 
laugh out loud. I'll have ter tell her ma." 

Then Dorothy pulled his curls again, and laughed out loud 
when he squealed; and Mammy laughed and The Boy 
laughed. But Mammy said to her : 

"You mustn't pull your li'l feethart's hair. You might 
hurt him." 

"I don't care," answered The Boy, manfully. 

At this Dorothy "crowed," then laughed, spreading her 

16 
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little mouth so wide open that The Boy saw something. A 
little white tooth ! — "down stairs," right in the middle. 

"Look, Mammy, look! Dorot'y's got a tooth!" he shouted 
all excitement, jumping up and down and clapping his hands 
together until The Girl laughed again. 

"Sho nuffF said Mammy, rubbing the little pink gum 
gently with her fingers. Dorothy liked it, and Mammy kept 
on rubbing it. 

"I saw it first!" said The Boy proudly, still jumping up 
and down. 

"Deed you did, Man-Chile; an* don* yer kno'? Dats good 
luck !" 

"What is good luck?" The Boy was quieting down now. 

"You's gwine ter git eb'ry ting what yo'r hart disire." 

"What is that?" 

"Ebery ting what you wants!" 

"Then I wants Dorot'y!" said The Boy, beginning to 
prance again. 

"Wants de Li'l Missie?" 

"Yes. I wants her for my 'ittle sister. 'Cause I ain't 
got one. I wants her to take home wid me." 

"Well 'Sonney-Man,' dat's one ting what you can't git, 
— right now." 

'You said ev'ry sing, — " 

I say, ev'ry ting what you wants. I pintedly did; but 
you don't wan' her fur yo' li'l sister. You thinks you 
does, but you don't. Sum of dese heyer days, effen she wus 
ter tell yer she would be yer sister you wouldn't like it a 
bit. Better b'l'ieve Mam' Chloe, cause I'se had sperience, 
Sonny-Man. 'Sides, I dun bin tinkin bout sumpfin better'n 
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dat fur yer. Ain't I dun give her to yer fur a feet- 
hart?" 

"Well then — well then — why can't I take her home wiv 
me?" 

"So yer kin. I 'lows you'll do dat berry ting — sum o' 
dese heyer days — mebbe. Yer see hit's dis 'er way, Sonny- 
man. She can't git er long yit widout her Ma — an' 'Mam' 
Chloe' — not jis yit, she can't." 

"Huh !" The Boy smiled audibly, his eyes shining bright 
as stars as he looked up in the good natured brown face, 
twisting, meanwhile with both hands, the end of his sash. 

"Huh! 'Co'se you tan come wiv her. 'Co'se you tan;" 
— nodding his head — "to— to dress her — don't cher know? 
Huh!" nodding his head vigorously, showing every little 
tooth as he smiled, looking up in Mammy's face. 

"An den she can't git-er-long widout her Ma, — not jist 
yit. Cause yer see, her Ma has ter feed her." 

"Shucks! My Mama tin feed her dood as — as anybody. 
My Mama tin do any sing — she tin !" The Boy maintained 
stoutly. "Huh! how you reckin she feeded me — an I'm a 
dreat big boy now," reaching up his arm considerably above 
his actual stature. 

" 'Deed she kin do, — mos' every ting — Man-Chile, but 
you see hits diff er'nt ; you'se a boy an' she's dun use ter boys 
— an dis heyer baby is a gal. 'Sides — her Ma can't spar' her. 
She's de onliest li'l gal her Ma is gut." 

"But she's got two mo' boys, an' boys is better dan girls." 

"You won't tink dat er way all de time, Honey-boy. You 
don't tink so now. Case ef you does, what makes you wan't 
her so bad ?" 

"Huh! I dunno!" admitted The Boy, looking straight utf 
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into "Mam* Chloe's" eyes, smiling over his defeat as he bal- 
anced himself first on one foot, then on the other. 

"Den you see her li'l bruvers can't spar her, dey want's 
her fur dair HI sister." 

"I know it," naively admitted The Boy again, still bal- 
ancing himself first on one foot and then on the other, 
looking up in Mammy's face, not smiling, but with a far 
away look that indicated that he was revolving some scheme 
in his mind. He glanced side ways at the boundle of lace, 
then examined its little pink fingers. Just then she looked 
up at him — and "cooed." That decided him. 

"I'll tell yer what. Rob wants my little wagin — de 
worse kind!" shaking his head by way of emphasis. "Maybe 
I tin swap wiv him? He wants it awful bad! — he does. 
Maybe I can trade him out of her," beginning to hop up and 
down on one foot. 

"What good would de wagin do him without enny goat? 
He'll sho' want de goat too; an' he'll try to git eb'ry ting 
out of you he kin. An' you can' blame him.. Would you 
trade her fur a wagin an' a goat if she wuz yo' shore nufl 
li'l sister?" 

The Boy shook his head, disconsolately. He knew he 
wouldn't trade her for anything if she belonged to. him. 

" 'Sides, ef I wuz you, I'd keep de wagin an' de goat. 
Cause when she gits bigger, jes as like as not, she'll want'er 
go out riding wid yer like grown up ladies does. I kin 
j is see yer now a flyin' roun' and roun' dis yer park, wid yo' 
ma lookin out her winder, an' her ma lookin out her winder, 
a-wavin deir han'k'chers at yer bof. An' I kin see all de 
li'l boys a-runnin after yer — an' — " 
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"They can't ketch me — neiver," interrupted The Boy, 
his eyes shining, running both hands down in his sash. 

"Deed dey cantf* 

"Mam' Chloe's" word painting was so vivid that The Boy 
decided right there that nobody should ever go driving in 
that wagon but Dorothy. Rob might beg, and beg all he 
had a mind to for a trade, or even a ride, and it would do 
no good. That wagon was henceforth dedicated to "The 
Girl. ,, 

About that time the little hands that belonged to the lace 
bundle, reaching out aimlessly, caught on to something and 
the little fingers got tangled up in The Boy's curls again. 
She tried to put them in her mouth. 

"Ouch!" said The Boy again, and Dorothy laughed, and 
Mammy laughed and The Boy laughed! 

"Mus'n't pull 1F1 feethart's hair, 'Baby/ yer hurt him ef 
yer don* min'." 

"I don't care! she can pull it all she wants to," said The 
Boy with the air of a stoic. 

"I clar ter gracious ef yo' curls an* de li'l Missie's ain't 
prezackly de same color," laying one of The Boy's beside one 
of The Girl's short curls under the cap. It was exactly the 
same color and The Boy's heart swelled with pride. 

"I spec yo' Ma'll soon be cutting em off, naix spring. 
Mebbe givin you a Dutch cut. You mus' save one fur 
Dorot'y." 

The Boy shook his head. 

"No she won't! Not if Dorot'y want's to play wiv em." 

He had forgotten entirely that, that very morning he had 
stamped his foot and cried — when "Nurse" was curling his 
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hair — declaring that they should be cut off. That's how he 
came to be a good boy. 

"You'll be gittin to be a big boy den, an' mebbe you'll 
change yo' min." 

"Well then — when her Mama cuts Dorot'y curls off, you 
must save one for me," nodding his head in a very exacting 
fashion and beginning again to balance himself first on one 
foot, then the other. 

"You boun' I will," answered Mam' Chloe. 

Then Dorothy began squirming and kicking up her heels. 
Mammy and The Boy could see her little feet "jes a goin* 
it," under the fine muslin and laces.* 

"De Li'l Missie gittin tierd," said Mammy raising her up 
to a sitting posture on her knee. One of her little socks was 
shaken from her skirts. The Boy saw it, picked it up, and 
was gazing at it, wondering, handling it reverently. 

"Look here what I found," he sang out, beginning to 
dance again, first on one foot, then on the other. 

"Goodness Gracious! De HI' Missie dun los' her stockin\" 

"Finders keepers," sung out The Boy merrily, dancing 
away out of reach. 

"Nof dis time. She ketch cole. Won't yer Li'l Missie? 
I bound she gut de yudder one off too." 

"I'll keep this one, anyway," said The Boy, holding it be- 
hind him with both hands. By this time Mammy had out a 
search warrant for the other one. 

"What you lookin' for?" 

"De yudder one. You ain't never yit seed her little footsie 
tootsies, is yer?" asked Mammy, beginning to unwind yards 
and yards of ruffling and lace, from the bottom this time. . 

"No-o!" and The Boy began to draw nearer and nearer — 
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still holding his hands behind him — his soul in his eyes, in- 
tently watching the operation. 

Soon there were revealed two of the cutest, pinkest little 
feet that anybody ever did see. They were having a fine time 
kicking and rubbing each other. And there were ten sweet 
little toes, five on each foot — for Mammy counted them. 

"This little pig went to market, 
This little pig staid at home, ■ 

This little pig got bread and butter, 
This little pig got none, 
This little pig cried 'wee wee* all the way home." 

The she kissed them ! 

"Can I kiss 'em too?" The Boy asked humbly, beseeching- 
ly, feeling with some manly instinct implanted in him from 
the beginning, that he was utterly unworthy of such a privi- 
lege — to kiss her feet! 

" 'Co'rse you kin," answered "Mammy," holding up one 
of the tiny members. 

The Boy planted his lips reverently upon the little pink 
toes. 

"Now I kin tell her when she is a growd up young lady, 
dat you kiss her foot when she was a baby." 

"Bof of 'em. Can't I kiss the udder one?" 

Mammy held it up and he planted his lips gravely upon 
the other one. 

"Now you know what yer dun?" 

"I kissed Dorot'y's foot. Both of 'em." 

"Dat ain* all what yu don ; hits what fur hit signerfy. See 
her HI* footsie tootsies is cole; feel em." The Boy touched 
them gently and nodded his head. 

"I'll have ter hurry an git dese yer socks on 'fore she 
ketches cole," putting on one, and securing it with ribbons 
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about the ankle. "Now han' me the yudder one." Reluctant- 
ly The Boy produced it, realizing that he would have to give 
it up for the well being of Dorothy. 

"What is it sig — signerfy?" he asked, watching Mammy 
as she held her up, smoothed out the long clothes, and began 
the baling up process. 

"In dem dar cuntrys, some whar, — way ober yander. I 
don't zackly kno whar, myself, deys gut kings and queens 
what dresses up ebery day in silks an' satins an* broidry an* — • 
lace — an* belvit — an* white fur, wid black spots on it — jes 
like a cat — men and wimmin bof, what sets on gole cheers 
what they calls f rones, wid steps gwine up to 'em. I dun seed 
de picters myse'f. An' dey has crowns on dair haids, wid 
dimins, an' rubrums an' emi'lds, an' all kin's o' jools. An de 
peeples what pass 'em by gits down on one knee, an' — de 
kings and queens stretches out deir han's, an' — dey kisses em. 
One kine uv a king what dey calls a Poke, or sumpfin like 
dat, stretches out his big toe, an' dey kisses dat." 

"What they do that for?" asked The Boy absorbed. 

"What you kisses Dorot's han's an' toes fur?" 

"I dunno," answered The Boy ingenuously, twisting his 
fingers one over the other. 

"Cause day loves em, and signerfies dat way dat day is 
deir slaves" 

"What is slaves?" 

"Niggers! Don' you know? Niggers— culled people what 
use ter have marseters, an' wuk fur emff Culled folks?" 

"I know." 

"Dat wus 'fore you was born, Honey-Chile." 

"Is you a slave?" 

"No indeed Sonney-Man. I's a ole fashion 'Black Mam- 
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my.' Dah ain't many uv 'cm lef now. I use ter play wid 
her Ma when my Mammy nuss her, way back yonder in old 
Kaintuck." 

"Don't they grow no more?" 

"Dah don't peer to be no more uv dat breed of niggers 
lef." 

"Is I a slave?" 

"De Lil Missie's slave. Nobody else's; cause when you 
kisses her han's % an' feet, hit signifies you belongs to her; 
an' you'se gwine ter wuk fur her — an' nobody else, long as 
you live. God helpin' you." 

"I will!" affirmed The Boy, nodding his head. 

"That's what I will do. HuhT a sweet, audible smile 
illuminating his great big blue eyes. "When I get a big 
man," dropping his head on one side, "I will work for her 
all the time." 

"I boun' dat's what you'll want ter do. Her pappy 's don 
kiss her feet, an' he's promised ter work for her; now you 
dun kiss her feet, an' you dun promise." 

"She'll have plenty of people to work for her, won't she?" 
beginning to jump up and down again. 

"Dar'll be plenty as'll want to work fur her, but you've 
got de start of all udders." This sobered him. 

"But I ain't very big yet, and can't work so very much; 
an — an she might forget that I promised?" he asked anxious- 
ly, tying up the end of his sash in a tight knot. 

"Not ef I liv' an' nothin happens." 

Dorothy, now sitting up in Mammy's lap, seemed to be 
reaching out for The Boy. 

"Wait a minute," said he. "I ain't never kneeled down 
and kissed her hand yet." 
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Then he gravely knelt down and kissed the one stretched 
out to him by The Girl. 

"Bof of em," and he greedily kissed the other. 

"Now see what yer dun? You dun slaved yerself 
double I" 

"I don't care!" And he didn't. 

"Now Li'l Missie an' me'U have ter go home. Wanter 
hole her a minit, Honey-Man?" 

Of course he did! Quickly seating himself in the grass, 
his kilt spread out in a circle around him, he was soon ready 
for Dorothy, who was laid gently in his arms. 

His whole soul was in his eyes as he looked down into 
hers. "Huh!" He was smiling audibly. She smiled back 
at him and he saw that sweet little tooth, as white as milk, 
in the little pink gums. 

"See dat," said Black Mammy. "What did I tell yer?" 
The Boy was too much absorbed in his occupation to answer. 

"Didn't I tell yer you'd git eb'ry ting you wanted? I 
seed you jis wanted to hole Li'l Missie in yer arms onc't. 
Now didn't yer?" 

On such rapturous occasions The Boy seemed to lose the 
power of speech, so he just nodded his head, never once 
lifting his eyes from The Girl's face. 

"An' you wants to kiss her good-bye, doncher?" He 
nodded his head two or three times, and looked up wistfully 
into Mam' Chloe's eyes. 

"I jis boun' yer do." The bandanna turbaned head nod- 
ding assent, The Boy leaned over, and the little minx, think- 
ing something good was coming, opened wide her mouth and 
he kissed once more the "little toofie." It was a nice, sweet 
kiss; yet, disappointing somehow to the little lady, for she 
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kept sticking out her tongue for more — The Boy thought. 
Mammy thought she wanted to go home. Maybe she did. 

"She wants to show her new toofie to her Ma. Yes my 
baby does." 

"When you goin' to come back wiv her?" asked The Boy, 
a lonesome look coming into his eyes, his hands hanging 
empty at his side. 

"Termorrer, like as not; but you musn't furgit you dun 
promise to wuk fur yer li'l feethart what I dun give yer." 

"I won't," answered The Boy, looking longingly after the 
little bundle of lace and ribbon until the big front door shut 
it from his sight. Then he rushed wildly home and pell mell 
up the stairs, shouting: 

"Mama! Mama! ! Dorot'y's got a toofie! ! ! And — 
and I found it!" 

The Girl was now six months old and The Boy was en- 
gaged to her. 
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Soon after that day it began to grow cold and Mam' Chloe 
no longer sat with her little charge under the shade trees in 
the park. Instead, she brought her out so bundled up that 
one could only see the tip of her little pink nose, or her bright 
eyes shining through the filmy veil which covered her face. 

At such times all that The Boy could do was to run along 
side of "Mammy" holding on to her apron, as she walked 
briskly up and down the pavement. They couldn't talk much 
for encroaching years shortened Mammy's breath. The Boy 
couldn't talk much, for the cold air and running took his 
breath away — and — The Girl couldn't talk anyhow. 

Oftener she was brought out in her little carriage, spick, 
span and new cushioned in velvet, with silken curtains flying, 
fit for a princess. Wrapped up in white furs, she was a pic- 
ture to look at, prettier than any princess. 

The Boy, who had now left off kilts, with his hands 
rammed down in the pockets of his knickerbockers or his fur 
overcoat if it was very cold, was also a picture, and still de- 
voted to his little sweetheat, as one could easily see if one did 
but watch him marching up and down, up and down, beside 
Mam' Chloe listening to all she had to say of "Li'l Missie" — 
and she had plenty to say. Once in a while the carriage 
would be stopped on its way that he might peek in. "Just to 
see if she is asleep," he would explain. And Mammy would 
let him peek in. 

27 
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"She's got one more li'l toofie, right long side de yudder 
one you foun\" she confided to him one day. Later, "Two 
mo' li'l toofies cummin* upstairs, dis time." Sometimes she 
would let The Boy get into the bright red harness — with 
sleigh bells attached, — which Santa Klaus brought for Christ- 
mas — and hitching himself to the front of the carriage he 
would prance along, like a thoroughbred, flagellating him- 
self with a whip, belonging to the outfit, at each step of the 
royal progress, Mammy keeping a guiding hand at the back. 
This little pantomine, if Dorothy happened to be awake, us- 
ually elicited peals of laughter from the little Princess. 

When Li'l Missie first began to sit alone. The Boy was 
allowed to tiptoe upsptairs to the nursery to gaze at her. 

"Here comes your li'l feetheart to see li'l Missie set loney, 
loney," announced Mammy, and they both gazed at her with 
adoration. 

One day, Mam* Chloe beckoned to The Boy from the win- 
dow upstairs. He did not need any second summons. He 
rushed frantically up the nursery stairs to find Dorothy in 
short clothes — oh, the joy of it ! — balanced against the wall. 

The precious little feet which he had been allowed to kiss, 
shod in blue, were planted quite firmly it seemed, ready to 
begin walking as soon as Mammy would loose her hold. 

"Here cum y'r li'l feethart; walk pitty now fur li'l feet- 
hart," coaxed Mammy. 

Kneeling in front of her a few steps away, with his soul 
in his eyes, and his arms outstretched, The Boy whispered 
just loud enough for her to hear, "Come Dorot'y-" 

And The Girl would come running, tottering into his arms 
and both would fall over. 

Mammy Chloe had to set them up, and it was done over 
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and over again, he — The Boy — claimed a kiss at the end of 
each run. And he received a sure enough kiss, for The Girl 
had learned that trick while shut up in the house with mama 
and papa and brothers to teach her. 

During the enforced loss of Dorothy's company in the 
winter, The Boy was obliged to content himself with the so- 
ciety of her brothers. He and Rob, near of an age, were great 
friends and play-fellows. They snow-balled each other and 
sometimes other people ; they coasted down the terraces brav- 
ing the certainty of numerous scoldings and had a general 
good time. 

The very day that Dorothy took her first steps, Rob in- 
veigled him back to the barn, over which the coachman had a 
room abutting on the alley at the back. The windows hap- 
pened to be open and the temptation was very great to drop 
the coal, which they found in the coal box, down into the al- 
ley taking the chances of missing any pedestrians passing by. 

Unluckily the policeman happened about that time to pass 
that way narrowly escaping a lump of coal falling from the 
skies it seemed — for if it had fallen upon his head he certainly 
would have seen stars. He hurried up the stairway leading 
to the room above the barn, not, however, before The Boy 
had time to make his escape. Rob unfortunately was caught, 
as evidenced by the loud, angry talking which reached Percy's 
ears as he fan by the alley-way home, never stopping to look 
back. 

When he got up stairs, he slipped quietly into his mother's 
room, — so quietly that no one knew that he was there. Not 
a word did he say to make anyone aware of his presence, 
but for a time, sat silently looking into the fire. 

His mother was engaged talking to "Nurse" about some 
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mending, for it seems that he kept them pretty busy about 
that time darning for him his long hose. So it happened 
that neither mama nor nurse noticed him at first. 

After a while he slipped over to the window to watch for 
the policeman for he thought, of course, Rob would have 
told on. him. Then growing anxious about Rob, he heaved 
a great sigh, which attracted attention to him. 

"What ever has happened to the "Man-Chiel?" exclaimed 
Nurse, catching sight of his sooty countenance, for realizing 
now how near he had come to being snatched away from his 
mother, he was finding great difficulty in restraining his 
tears, using his coal-blackened fists for that purpose. This 
procedure naturally made him look as if both eyes had been 
put out of commission by some skilled pugilist. 

"What has happened to my 'sonny-boy' ?" exclaimed the 
mother, catching him to her breast, and kissing him despite 
the grime and tears. 
' Nurse stood looking on. 

"What is it my 'honey-boy* ?" again asked mama growing 
more tender as she wiped the freely flowing tears away — 
with her nice clean handkerchief. 

"Faith, an* some big broth of a bye has been plaguing 
him!" exclaimed Nurse, indignant. 

"Can't you tell your own mother?" asked the mother in 
most soothing tones. 

"We — we — won't never — never see Robbie any more — 
less — lessen we go — go — go — up to H — Heaven," sobbed 
The Boy burying his grimey face deep in his mother's bosom 
and spotless kerchief. 

"What's that bye bin doin' now?" asked Nurse, hardly 
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so much impressed from the beginning as was the mother 
with The Boy's signs of grief. 

"The — the p'lice—p'licemaris got him; booh hooh!" 
wailed The Boy. 

"Lord save us; it's a good riddance; he's that bad! — " 

"Nurse, Nurse!" gently chided the mother. 

"Sp — Sposin it had been me, what the p'l — p'liceman took 
away wiv him? I re — rec — reckin you'd bin glad, to— too?" 
sobbed The Boy, indignant. 

"And Sonny-boy, maybe, was naughty too," said the dear 
mother soothingly. 

Then at intervals during the sobbing she drew the whole 
story from him. He was gently reprimanded, which made 
him feel worse — maybe — than if he had got all that was 
coming to him — a good spanking. 

Then all at once he sat up on his Mama's knee, and 
asked: 

"M — Mama, wh — what you reckon? Dorot'y can walk 
alone!" 

Then Nurse took him off for a general washing and clean- 
ing up. 

Nothing happened to Robbie. The policeman was pla- 
cated and Rob made light of the whole affair when several 
days later he met The Boy on the pavement. 

This little circumstance is mentioned for two reasons. 
First, to show that The Boy was not a real goody, goody 
boy— not "a sissy"; secondly, to explain that it put a little 
damper on his wooing of Dorothy. 

True, he saw her in Mam' Chloe's arms, some times at 
the window making mysterious signals to him, "Black Mam- 
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my" guiding the little hand, but he was doubtful as to 
whether Dorothy saw him. 

At any rate, wild horses could not have dragged him into 
that house and up those stairs after his little episode with 
the policeman which shows the innate gentility of his nature. 

It was not until the warm spring weather had brought 
out the spring beauties in the park, and with them Mam' 
Chloe and her little charge that the courtship was renewed. 

"What you bin doin' all winter, Sonny-boy?" asked Mam' 
Chloe. 

"Nothin' much — just playin'." 

"You aint bin comin to see you li'l feetheart none. I 
thort you dun furgit all 'bout her." 

"The Boy" shook his head, indicating very plainly that 
was impossible. 

"You ain't bin sence dat day, de li'l Missie fust begin to 
walk. She kin run clear acrost de room now." 

"I wish I could see her," very .wistfully. 

"Why don't you come to see her. Don' you see her mak- 
in' sines to yer from de window." 

"Huh!" smiling audibly. 

"It's bout the policeman!" making a clean breast of the 
matter. 

"I dun furgit dat. Did your Mama scold you?" 

He nodded his head. "She talked an' she talked to me. 
An' she comforted me. When she ask'd me what made me 
so bad, I just told her I couldn't help it; that I prayed to 
the Heavenly Father every night to make me a good boy, 
but somehow he didn't seem to pay any 'tention to me, and I 
couldn't help being bad if he didn't listen to me — but I 
keep a prayin', and she says I'll be a good boy after a while." 
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"Co's you will. You boun' to be good. Cause you can't 
have de Li'l Missie if you ain't Ain't yer bin working 
any?" 
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'The Boy' shook his head, and twisted and untwisted 
his fingers in the most culpable manner, never once looking 
up. Finally he raised his handsome blue eyes that always 
won the heart of everybody — so they said — and smiling — 
"Huh" — answered : 

"I dunno how." 

"Dunno how ter wuk? You'll have ter be learnin' purty 
soon. Cause you've got to wuk fur de Pitti, Sing." He 
nodded his head, in token that he had not forgotten his 
promise. 

The Girl meanwhile was a pretty picture, seated on a 
white fur mat spread on the green grass at Mammy's feet. 
She was busily engaged pulling in pieces a spring beauty. 
Hearing her name called she looked askance at Mammy for 
a second, and went calmly on with her work of demolition 
as is the way with girls. 

"I dunno how to begin," said The Boy. 

"You kin begin right now. She wants sum mo' flowers 
to pull to pieces." 

Enough said. The Boy fell on his knees and began pick- 
ing every blossom in sight. 

"That'll do, Sonny-Boy. She got plenty." 

"I know where some vi'lets grow," and getting on his 
knees he crawled under the shrubs in search of violets. Soon 
he had her lap full of flowers. 

"Aint you gwine to kiss Feetheart fur wukin so hard for 
de Pitty Sing'?" asked Mammy. 

The Girl glanced abstractedly at Mammy for a moment, 
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and went on pulling the hearts out of the flowers, as she did 
later with men. 

"Kiss Feetheart, jis* one 'ittle kiss," urged Mammy. 

Thus beset she stuck out her sweet lips, and The Boy 
did not overlook the offer. It was a juicy kiss, for she was 
still "teething," Mammy said. 

About a month later there came for The Boy a little wheel- 
barrow and shovel and rake. He had been asking for them 
insistently ever since that day in the park when he gathered 
the first flowers for The Girl. He wanted to make for her a 
garden. 

The very next day he put on his overalls like a sure enough 
workman, and with wheelbarrow and shovel and rake he 
went up to "Dort'y's house," as he called it. 

He had quite a little task pulling his "tools" up the steps, 
but he succeeded, then turned, and wheeling around the 
house he found Mam' Chloe and Dorothy in the shade of a 
big tree. 

"I clar ter gracious! ef here aint the 'Man-Chile' !" ex- 
claimed "Mammy." 

"I've come to work for Dor'ty; and I've got my wheel- 
barrow and shovel and rake wiv me." 

"Bless my soul! What yer gwineter do?" 

"I'm goin'ter make a darden for her, like my Mama's." 

"A gyardinf Mammy was troubled, no doubt, casting 
about in her own mind what portion of the handsome lawn 
could be assigned to him for that purpose. "I'll tell yer what 
you do, Sonny-Man. You jis go back yonder to de san pile, 
and we'll lay out de gyardin," trundling Dorothy along in her 
little carriage. He found the sand bank, and the garden was 
begun under Mammy's direction. The Boy worked faithful- 
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ly, hauling sand and laying out squares, Dorothy looking on 
with interest for a while. 

The first thing they knew she had gone to sleep and the 
garden was stopped for that day. Another day he planted 
flowers, begged from his Mother's garden — for the purpose — 
to wither and die of course. Dorothy knew no better, and he 
was satisfied now that he had begun working for Dorothy. 

"Now Sonny-Man, set down here 'long side o' 'Li'l Missie' 
while Mammy Chloe tells yer 'bout Jacob what I tole yer 
'bout what had ter work fo'teen year for his sweetheart fore 
he could git her." 

The Boy, who sprawled on his stomach, full length beside 
Dorothy, kicking up his heels at one end, regarding "Mam' 
Chloe" with earnest eyes from the other, ejaculated : 

"Gee! That's a mighty long time!" 

"Not so berry long — jis 'bout long as you'll have ter wuk 
fur 'Li'l Missie.' You'll begin when yer bout seben, an den 
it takes fo'teen years to make a man outer you — an den mos' 
like you'll hev ter keep on a-workin fur her 'till you or her 
dies." 

The Boy looked away off through the trees saying nothing, 
seeming a little bit discouraged. 

"Say, how old was that feller when — when he begun?" 

"A growed up man." 

"How did he work?" 

"He. tended to de cattle an' de sheep, an' de goats fur her 
pappy." 

"I tends to my goat," nodding his head two or three times, 
"and Dor'ty's pappa aint got no sheep for me to tend to." 

"Dat's de reason I say youse gotter wuk wid yur haid. He 
wuk's wid his haid." 
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"Huh!" smiling audibly; "I can't work wiv my head." 
Then he got that far away look in his eyes, which betokened 
that he was in deep study. He was sitting up by this time 
digging his fingers into the ground. 

"You see, hit wus this-er-way. Jacob had ter run away 
frum home — " 

"Was a p'liceman after him ?" 

"Dey didn't hab no p'lice dem days, as I eber heard uv. He 
had cheated his oldes' brother." 

"Stole sumpfin ?" 

"Not-ter say steal, prezackly. His oldes' brother was 
'titled by rights to all de Ian' an cattle an things, and Jacob, 
he slip in, an' fool his pappy, an' got him to promise to gib 
'em to him. 

"Did his mama spank him ?'* 

"No, not that time; but she tole him to run away jes as 
fas' as he could to his uncle Laban's house, way ober some- 
whar an' stay thar till she say he could cum back." 

"Was his big bruver after him ?" 

"I spec so; but he didn't ketch him an' when he got-ter his 
uncle's house, fus thing he do, he fell in luv with his cousin, 
first sight!" 

"Like Dor'ty an' me!" hunching up his shoulders and smil- 
ing at The Girl. 

"Yes ; wid his younges' daughter, Rachael he call her ; an', 
seein' he wus a husky young man, his uncle say he kin have 
her if he wuk fur him seben year. Dis jes suited Jacob, cause 
he wanted a home enny how, an' he wuked fur her seben 
year. Den his uncle fool him — " 

"Jus' like he fooled his Papa! — I know," said The Boy, 
catching right on, nodding his head two or three times. 
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BOOK II 



THE YOUTH AND THE MAID 



"/ gathered May flowers not alone. 
With me was a lovely one: 
A little maid with golden hair 
Whose curls got tangled in the air 
And merrily laughed, at her efforts vain, 
To untangle them again. 
Oh, love, and youth, and rosy lips, 
Pink buds in pinker finger tips; 
No wonder we were happy then 
Gathering May flowers in the glen." 

— Harney Reynolds. 

"Now therefore I say, Love, and love truely and long, — 
even forever; and if you can do other things well, do them; 
but if not, at least learn to do that, for it is a very gentle 
thing and sweet in the learning." 

Crawford. 
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IN the foregoing pages, — the story of "The Boy" and 
"The Girl," — I have given, I believe, a trustworthy 
account of the beginning of my love affair with Dor- 
othy as learned from Mam 1 Chloe and the mater. 
Now I approach a period when memory comes to my 
aid, and I can recall clearly and vividly the passing events 
of my youth and her young maidenhood ; events of no special 
importance or interest, save that they marked our passage 
through that stage of life, when 

"The unity of being breathes through man . . . and 
the fluttering of spirit wings answers the eager breath" — 
that stage of life which 

"in the young virgin heart awakes, 
All sorts of tremors, doubts, delicious fears, 
And palpitations ; sends hot blushes to 
Delicate cheeks, and lights up lovely eyes 
With expectation. 1 
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In just a little while, no time it seemed — The Boy got into 
trousers and The Girl into pinafores. For a short space, as 
time flies, we went to school together; it was a little private 
school kept by a sweet-faced spinster who allowed the boys 
and girls to sit together. Dorothy carried in her lunch basket 
fudge and caramels of her own making — "for Percy" ; and I 
carried apples and oranges and nut-kernels, of my own pick- 
ing, — my Angers often bearing bruises in testimony of my 
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slavery, and forceful handling of the hammer in cracking the 
nuts, — "for Dorothy." 

Mam* Chloe always went along, of course, — keeping at a 
respectful distance behind — to see that we did not play tag, 
or any such indecorous game on the street. 

This blissful period lasted only one short year. "The Boy" 
was getting too big, he thought, for "a girls' school"; — the 
other boys who did not go to school with girls laughed at him. 
So I was transplanted into the real thing, a regular school for 
boys, where they played rough games, and plagued me about 
Dorothy. I didn't care; I managed to get out quick, and 
hang around waiting for "The Girl" and "Mam' Chloe," 
so I could walk home with her. 

Sometimes, on Saturdays, Mam'Chloe and Dorothy would 
take me in the carriage away out to Forest park, in memory 
of those other spring days when I pledged myself to work for 
Dorothy. 

There Dorothy and I could play "tag," or "fox and 
hound," or "blind man's buff," or anything we pleased. When 
tired out we would eat the dainty luncheon which Mammy 
had prepared for us. 

Then we would pick great bunches of violets or spring 
beauties, out of which we would make long chains to deck 
The Girl's hair, for she still had curls. 

Sometimes we would take out a whole party, packed in 
the carriage like sardines — a regular picnic party. No mat- 
ter how many there were The Boy and The Girl always 
sat together. Everybody understood that. Ah! those were 
happy days. I was then about twelve years old, and Dorothy 
eight, — wearing stuck out dresses. 
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Later I recall that "The Boy," now a "Youth," was sent 
off to the "prep.," and "The Girl"— 

"A little maid with golden hair, 
Whose curls got tangled in the air"; 

Was entered at a "School for Young Ladies." 

Think of it! My sweet little Dorothy, entered at a school 
for young ladies ! 

Mam* Chloe could scarcely believe it when she was told 
of it. She had to bestir herself, brushing and brushing out 
Dorothy's curls, in order to "do up" her hair in "plats," 
the style then prevailing in the "School for Young Ladies." 
She said to me, — 

"Te be sho, she is a-runnin' up like a wild flow'r out in 
de corner ub de fence, an' hit won't be no time now till 
she's a growd up young lady." 

"Only four more years, Mam'Chloe; I'm afraid she will 
get ahead of me." 

"Gals mos' always ginerly does dat." 

"I know they do, and that's what makes it so hard for me 
to go away and leave her; it wouldn't be so bad if she 
were going away, too. Won't you promise, Mam' Chloe, 
that you won't let any fellow 'cut me out ?' " There was 
a great, big ache in my heart; Mam' Chloe saw it. 

"Dah ain't no danger ub dat, 'Sonny Man,' " reverting, 
as she sometimes did in moments of special tenderness, to 
the old childish names. 

"When I was a-breshin' an' a-plattin' ub her curls dis 
mawnin', a-tryin' to make a great, long, thick plat to tie up 
wid a big bow ub ribbon, like de young gals does now-a- 
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days, she wus a standin' at dc winder watchin' fur yer ; — an 
dat fidgity I couldn* skeersely do nuffin wid her. When I 
axes her to stan' still she say : 

'Hur'y, Mam* Chloe, — please, — please hur'y. I'se so 
'fraid Pearcy git away fore I see him.' " 
"Yer needn' be feered o' dat," says I, — pullin' out de bow so 
de ends would stick out bof sides like she shows me; — an* I 
say, 

"You ain't a-gwine ter furgit yo' 'feethart' fo' he gits 
back?" 

"I wish you could a-seen de look she give me — much as ter 
say: 'Hits onpossible!' " 

"What else, Mam* Chloe?" I asked greedily, the blood 
rushing from my heart through every fiber of my body. 

"An* den she say, 'You don* know what you* talkin' 'bout, 
Mam* Chloe. You orter a-seein him playin' foot-ball; he's 
perfekly splendid; every body say so: — an* I felt just like day 
was a-talkin' bout me. An' — an* day say he gran* wid de oar ; 
I'se so proud uv him.' An I say : — 

"I boun' he is." 

"Tell me some more, Mam' Chloe, please." 

"An* den she put her pirty arms 'roun' my naik an* she 
say, sof ' and sweet like : 

'Mam' Chloe, we bof uv us love our deer Pearcy, don* 
we? 1 " 

This was the time when I got madly in love with Dorothy. 
Mam 9 Chloe saw how it was, and was sorry for me. So she 
added : 

"You needn't fe afeard she gwineter furgit yer." 

"But — but — Mam' Chloe, don't you see she's getting pret- 
tier and prettier all the time, and sweeter and sweeter every 
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day? Nobody can tell what may happen in a year, even: — 
and I've got four more years to work for my sweet Dorothy." 

"Dat's a fac'; — But what I say fustes, I say lastes; — you 
needn' be skeered *bout de Pitti Sing. Mam' Chloe knows 
her ; an* she ain't dat kin\" 

Blessed Mam' Chloe; she always comforted me. 

Two years, two whole years, passed before I saw Dorothy 
again. For her vacation she had gone with the family to the 
seashore. For my vacation I had gone West. Naturally, we 
both looked forward to this meeting with some degree of 
anxiety; each expecting, of course, to find changes in the 
other; physical changes certainly, mental advancement with- 
out doubt; of the psychic changes possible in that long sep- 
aration neither of us could guess until we looked into each 
other's eyes. I realized that the meeting would be fraught 
with dire possibilities. 

She was sitting on the lawn, in the long-drawn-out twi- 
light of the early fall days. In the half-light, as I ap- 
proached, she looked like an exquisite picture, clearly out- 
lined against the dark background of shrubbery. From a 
slip of a maid, I could see at a glance that she had almost 
grown up to womanhood; beautiful, of course, for the ex- 
quisite complexion of youth was still hers. Her curls, now 
deepened to a golden brown, lay in soft waving masses above 
her forehead, beneath which shone the eyes once blue as the 
skies above, but long since changed to brown ; almond shaped, 
with drooping lashes that would hide from my searching 
eyes the tenderness — if so be she might feel any — evoked by 
my presence. 
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As I drew near she arose, stretching out both hands in 
greeting, as of yore. How she had grown! Instead of be- 
ing able to slip under my outstretched arm, as she had ac- 
tually done at our last meeting — when I made a feint of 
kissing her goobdye — she now reached to my shoulder, and I 
had quite attained in the meanwhile the average stature of a 
man. 

I could only clasp her two hands in mine, now trembling 
with excitement, and hold her off at arms' length, feast my 
eyes upon her loveliness, my heart filled with wordless 
longing, for she seemed somehow to have gotten away from 
me. I was loath to let her hands go, lest she would escape 
me entirely. 

A terrible feeling of shyness stole over me as we stood for 
a moment exchanging greetings. My blood was racing through 
my veins, flushing my cheeks, and making me hot all over. 

I wanted to speak to her; to ask her what had happened; 
how she had seemingly so outgrown me; could I ever catch 
up with her ; would she wait for me as she had promised ? — 
and a thousand and one things that crowded my tongue for 
utterance ; — but that beastly voice of mine ; I could not trust 
it. How could I know when I opened my mouth whether 
I would begin on a high key or on a low key, or run the 
sweet word Dorothy on a chromatic scale? 

She was all of this time speaking to me, her voice sweet 
and low, and as even as the tones of a bell. I lost my head, 
scarcely hearing what she was saying. 

Finally pulling myself together with a mighty grip, I 
managed to say: 

"Dorothy — I suppose I ought to say Miss Dorothy, — you 
must bear with me. As you see, I am overpowered in the 
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presence of a grown-up young woman, instead of the girl 
I left behind me — some two years ago. I seem somehow to 
have only arrived at my 'puppy age/ while you have skip- 
ped over your 'kitten age/ leaving us mismatched." At 
this she smiled, adorably. 

"Have patience/ , I begged of her. "I am told that this 
youthful malady which afflicts me is not fatal, — unless — by 
this mischance, I am deprived of — of — Dorothy;— or is it 
Miss Dorothy?" 

My sweet Dorothy laughed just as she always did. It made 
me feel better; it strengthened me; it encouraged me. I 
did not feel my hands and feet so much in the way. 

"Call me Dorothy, as you always did," was her answer. 

This positively emboldened me to say: 

"If I remember aright, I did not always call you Dorothy. 
It was first 'Dor'ty', — then 'Sweetheart*. Which shall it 
be?" 

"At this she smiled so sweetly that I lost my head again ; 
forgot what I wanted to say, for a second or two. Then after 
a moment of hesitation I switched back and asked again, as 
though in doubt, — 

"Which is it; — Dor'ty, Dorothy, or — Sweetheart?" 

•She hesitated; — then — as if in doubt, asked, 

"How can I tell? — It depends. — Are you 'The Boy'?— or 
'Percy'?— or— or— " 

"Your sweetheart? — That's what I am! Don't you forget 
it. You can ask Mam* Chloe ; she gave you to me ; right over 
there" — nodding my head toward the park — "and can tell 
you all about it." 

"Across the way, in the little park, was a widespreading 
tree, which had grown up since that day I first made Doro- 
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thy's acquaintance. I pointed it out, as an indication of how 
my love for her had grown, and spread into every artery and 
fiber of my being. I told her all about that first day — and 
subsequent days, as I have already narrated elsewhere. 

It so happened that she was dressed very much the same 
as then; all in filmy things, white and soft, with frills of 
white lace, baled up in ribbons about the waist and elbow 
sleeves. My heart beat a tattoo as I looked at her, and re- 
called those days, and all other days, we had passed together 
— my sweet Dorothy and I. 

We found a great deal to say about those days ; many rem- 
iniscences to recall; my stories told in tones ranging from 
pianissimo to fortissimo, crescendo or staccato, while my dear 
Dorothy's were told in notes as soft and sweet as the cooing 
of a dove. She did not seem to mind. This encouraged me ; 
and — I began to find use for my hands. 

After awhile, smiling adorably — as only she could smile — » 
she held out her hand for me to see the little ring which 
she cut in the birthday cake at The Boy's party, given when 
he was six years old ; nearly thirteen years before. I remem- 
bered Mam* Chloe had to secure it on her finger with a rib- 
bon tied to her wrist. Surprised to find she still had it, I 
asked, 

"You have kept it all of these years?" my heart sending its 
strong red currents to my head, threatening the total extinc- 
tion of my voice. 

"I have kept it all these years, traveling down from my 
largest finger to my little finger — where I think it can — pos- 
sibly — stay now," — tentatively. 
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I returned to Harvard for my last two years' grind, and, 
though my head was full of Dorothy, I managed to keep up 
to the standard already set for myself. I was one of the best 
oarsmen; at football I was fine, so the boys said; I was a 
member in good repute of the Banjo Club, with high aspira- 
tions for the Glee Club, as soon as my fine falsetto voice set- 
tled itself into either a baritone, basso profundi, or tenor ; for 
sometimes it seemed to have leanings toward all three. 

I also stood as well in my classes as one might expect of 
an all 'round fellow; good enough, for after all, I am not 
sure yet but that the stock of vitality and good health, laid up 
by the college athlete, — if he does not overtrain, — is about 
the best asset that he carries home with him, along with his 
diploma. 

Dorothy went back to Brier Cliff, for only one year. Some- 
how — I don't know how it is — girls seem smarter than boys ; 
they learn faster, or — or — I don't know what, but Dorothy 
was booked to finish school one year before I would get 
through. I began to have grave fears as to what might hap- 
pen. Dorothy was growing sweeter and sweeter, and more 
beautiful, every year, and if she kept up the pace she had 
gone the past two years, what would she be like next year? 
Could I keep my grip on her, — with real men around her, — 
and I away at College? 

I almost made up my mind to cram. What would be the 
use? I couldn't get two years into one; and with so serious 
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a determination of Dorothy to the brain — in medical par- 
lance — I would be lucky if I kept up the standard for the 
year. 

For a month after I got back in my old quarters I was pos- 
sessed of "blue devils," and thoughts and fancies of Dorothy 
of whom I had seen just enough to keep them alive. 

At Christmas, when the boys and girls were all at home for 
the holidays, I saw her again, but the merrymaking was so 
fast and furious that there was scarcely a quiet moment. At 
Easter, when we were all home again for a week, I managed 
to snatch a few moments alone with her; only a few, for all 
of the other fellows were trying to do the very same thing. 
She certainly was more bewitching, more adorable, than ever 
before. There was no use talking. / must have Dorothy; 
and I managed somehow to convey that impression to her. 
Altogether it was a blissful week. 

By this time I could make good use of my hands and feet ; 
— and Dorothy always kept most of the waltzes for me; — 
My Voice? — That was all right. I found I could whisper 
all sorts of sweet nothings into her ear without taking every- 
body 'round into my confidence; — and without blushing; I 
went back to College saturated with love of Dorothy. 

I saw her graduate in June. Talk of "sweet girl gradu- 
ates!" There were thirty of them, but my sweet Dorothy 
topped them all off. She had fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood and girlhood. Now as a fair young maid she sur- 
passed them all. When I saw her come in carrying my 
flowers, my heart thumped so that I was afraid the fellow 
sitting next would hear it. My face was flushed with 
ecstacy. 
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"Say! a body would think you were in a game of foot- 
ball," said he. 

"This k worse than football, you bet!. Every girl there 
has got some boy's heart, playing shuttlecock with it." 

"Which girl is it?" 

"Pshaw; There $ but *ne girl there f* 

"Which one?" 

"If you are so stupid as not to see for yourself — why — 
why — then it's hardly worth while for me to try to en- 
lighten you." 

Sitting out in the moonlight that night when all was over, 
I slipped upon her third finger a slender gold ring; our 
initials entwined within. 

"Dorothy, dear," I saM, "you know what this means? In 
this little circlet is bound my life and my love for you. My 
fourteen years' .service for you — which I promised — will not 
be completed for another year; until then, — Sweetheart, I 
do not feel that I ought to ask any promise from you. This 
little ring only binds me to you." I lifted the sweet hand 
upon which I had placed the ring to my lips, unrebuked. 
Then I placed on the same finger a costly ring which slipped 
over and almost concealed the little pledge of my love. 

<4 This is your graduation souvenir, sweetheart, which you 
may show to your friends. The other is a little secret be- 
tween us two alone." I was now holding both her hands 
m mine, looking straight into her eyes, for the confirmation, 
— which I received. I did not exact any verbal promise. 

"Ex — except Mammy Chloe?" she asked, a bright smile 
irradiating her face. 

"Of course, Mam* Chloe may know," I answered, kissing 
both of her hands: — longing to kiss the rosebud lips as Mam' 
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Chloe had bidden me long ago, when I began my fourteen 
years' service for Dorothy. I refrained, just as I had re- 
frained from binding her by any promise to me until I had 
demonstrated my ability to take care of a wife. 

My father was a rich man, I would find a place in his 
office, of course, when I was ready for it, for my only brother, 
much older than myself, was already married and established 
in a distant city, where he had found his wife. I was the 
logical successor to the business, but without any practical 
knowledge concerning it. 

An old-fashioned notion — bred in me, I suppose — forbade 
my asking Dorothy to marry me without first asking her 
father's consent. How could he give consent until I had 
proven myself in every way worthy? That was a matter 
requiring time and opportunity ; for which I must wait. We 
were both young enough to wait. 

The carrying out of this resolution was made much easier 
for me when I found that she would leave shortly with her 
father and mother for a year's absence, touring Europe; on 
the wing so constantly, that the danger of heart entangle- 
ments would be minimized. We were to write to each other. 
This was something, though I set for myself bounds, limit- 
ing my correspondence to little more than warm friendly 
letters, showing her that my interest in her and her move- 
ments was unabated. 

I went back in the fall to College full of the resolution to 
put in the best year of my life, the best year that I had ever 
given to my work, and I was conscientiously living up to my 
appointed task, as was shown by my examinations. I passed 
for graduation with merit; but before that time arrived 
I was summoned home by the sudden death of my father. He 
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had been on the wrong side of the market in the great finan- 
cial crisis which passed over the country and swept his for- 
tune away. Being well on in years he sank beneath the strain 
and the cruel blow. 

When all was over, and I had time to look about me, I 
found that my mother's jointure was only sufficient to estab- 
lish her comfortably in a small apartment, pleasantly located. 
We must part with our beautiful home and I would really 
and truly have to begin at the foot of the hill and climb 
up, making my own way in the world. 

Then it was that I found that it is all a mistake to give 
boys a classical education unless they intend to cast their lot 
in with the professional class of men. If they wish to become 
business men, to enter the world of finance, it is a great mis- 
take to spend the formative period of their lives, from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age, shut up in college walls. 

When I began to look around me for work, I shunned my 
father's old friends. I went first to strangers in order to 
familiarize myself with the situation — to find out their needs. 

What had I to offer them? Only clerical work, of which 
I had no experience; for which they could hire boys — men, 
indeed — for a small amount. 

I knew nothing of the things which I might have learned 
when a boy without any abatement of my manly dignity. I 
was now twenty-two years of age and could not bring myself 
to accept such employment as I could find ; possibly — if I had 
gone to friends, I might have found something better — possi- 
bly — but unless I had something to offer in return, of more 
value than the service of a small salaried clerk whom they 
might hire any day, I was unwilling to accept such favors. 
The outlook was discouraging. 
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About this time, I met one day upon the street, an old col- 
lege friend to whom I unburdened my heart; he understood 
me ; he had traveled the same road. Said he : 

"Percy, my boy, cheer up. Your education must be worth 
something to you. You can read and write and figure. These 
things you can of course do better than the average self-taught 
man. There is a vacancy right now on the Evening News." 

"But, — don't you see, I know nothing of newspaper work, 
— a journalistic education was overlooked in my case." 

"Same in mine; but — we both have the rudiments; we can 
read and write fairly well. I flatter myself. There is a good 
foundation upon which you can build for yourself. With 
your acquaintance you ought to be able to raise thereon a fair 
superstructure. If you find a good 'story* — that is, something 
that interests you, — you may be sure it will interest others. 
You can write it. There are great possibilities in such a 
place for an educated man. 1 ' 

I still looked dubious. I could not see any future in it, 
and I was not actually in need of my daily bread; I had 
that, — I was looking for a job that would lead up to a home, 
and Dorothy. 

"I do not see any outcome from a position of this kind. 

"Outcome? Why, my boy, many a man throughout the 
length and breadth of this land has made a fortune and fame 
out of such an opening as I am suggesting to you. There are 
distinguished men all over this country today occupying the 
editor's chair who came to it from a 'cub' perhaps, who 
passed around the 'copy,' men who make and unmake states- 
men and presidents. Some of our most brilliant authors grad- 
uated from the best school qf journalism, the newspaper of- 
fice; and some of our most famous playwrights and actors 
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served an apprenticeship in this school in which I am offering 
you a free ticket that will do you more good than the thou- 
sands your father spent on you in college." Here he gave 
me a most imposing list of names calculated to make a man 
think about it. I did think about it, with a little inward 
glow, which caused me to ask, 

"What salary goes with this fine situation ?" 

"Just what they find you are worth, and that alone ought 
to recommend it to a chap like yourself, scrupulous about be- 
ing paid only what you earn. Concerning the matter of re- 
muneration, you may be sure a newspaper corporation will 
pay you no more than you are worth. If you are worth noth- 
ing, you will soon get your ticket of leave." 

"About how much?" 

"You will be paid by space at first and it will lie with 
you what your envelope contains at the end of the week. They 
will throw out a line as to what they want that will help you, 
and gradually you will catch on and give a good guess your- 
self as to what will suit them — what is news. They are pret- 
ty good guessers ; they'll soon size you up and see where you 
fit — it's very seldom they get a square peg into a round hole, 
or vice versa — you'd better try it." 

Thus presented, I rather liked the idea. There was a 
kind of independence about it that suited me. It would an- 
swer my purpose at least until I could steady myself ; and it 
was very hard to steady myself, after such a blow, on such 
short notice. 

"My friend saw consent in my eyes, and without allowing 
me any time for reconsideration, took me up and introduced 
me, — at my request, — as simply a college man who under- 
stood at least the three R's. 
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I was received with the glad hand, for there was a ball 
game that afternoon, and they were short a reporter, so I 
was sent out to write up the game. 

This was like throwing a rabbit in the briar patch on a 
cold frosty morning, as Mammy Chloe of blessed memory 
would have said. 

My work was acceptable, for I had the pleasure of gloating 
over it without rinding a single "cut." I received no intima- 
tion as to whether it was acceptable, save that I continued to 
receive assignments on kindred tasks, which also proving con- 
genial enabled me to hand in what I suppose was called "good 
copy." I spoke to my friend about it. 

"Don't you fret. If they don't like your work you'll find 
it out soon enough." 

My first week's envelope proved a pleasant surprise. It 
seemed to me I had done very little, yet "the string" counted 
up "a munificent sum." 

"How much?" asked my friend, quite as much interested 
as I. 

"Fifteen dollars! — the first money I ever earned in my 
life," a comfortable glow spreading over my whole body. "I 
am going to have it put into three gold pieces, and keep it for 
— " I didn't say whom, but I thought of Dorothy. 

"Now, none of your funny business. Don't lay down on 
your job. The ball season doesn't last all the year round. Be- 
sides, you've got plenty of time for other things. Keep your 
ears open ; when you hear of a good thing, run after it ; cinch 
it. With your friends, you ought to be able to gather in forty 
or fifty a week. Bestir yourself, man." 

It is astonishing how this paltry little sum affected me. 
Hardly more than the price of an evening at the opera, it 
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seemed princely. If these trifling bits of news yielded so 
much, I felt certain of a living at least, for I could do better, 
I knew, when I learned the ropes. It was with much pride 
that I carried my envelope home to show to my mother, so 
little, but so much to me as an earnest of what I might do. 

Tears filled the Mater's eyes. It was so different from 
what she had hoped for, before this blight fell upon us. 

"Cheer up, little Mother," I said, folding her in my arms 
and kissing lovingly her cheek. "I am so glad to find that 
I can do this and perhaps better things." 

It was not long before I found for myself better things to 
do, and putting my whole heart in my work, it was not long 
before my pay envelope was worth while. 

Scanning the papers closely, every line, every day, lest 
something of interest should escape me, I was startled one 
morning, as I sipped my coffee and ate my roll, to find this 
item in the New York dispatches: 

"Col. Richard Carter and wife and daughter, Miss Doro- 
thy Carter, of St. Louis, arrived in New York today, after 
traveling a year in Europe." 

Dorothy at home ! 

My pulse quickened so that I could not finish my break- 
fast. "They are returning earlier than they anticipated," I 
said to myself, anxious and oppressed, for I could think of 
nothing save ill health or disaster that could have changed 
their plans. 

"I thought of nothing else all the way down town. "She 
may be here any day now; tomorrow or next day. Dear 
Dorothy! She must understand at once how hopeless is 
my case. How lucky that she went away bound by no prom- 
ise to me. How embarrassing after all of these years, if she 
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had to break with me. As it stands, it is only I, who, after 
all of these sweet years of Dorothy, — in everything I had 
planned, — I who must endure the pain and the humiliation 
of asking for a release; for of course under the changed 
conditions it will be impossible for me to fulfill my pledge, 
or hold her to so poor a bargain, as our relations imply." 

These were the thoughts that insistently thronged the 
silence of my breast. "Now there will be nothing to do but 
to drift apart; — the sooner the better; and — and some day 
there will come back to mc the poor little circlet that I 
placed upon her finger with a kiss." 

Tears were welling up into my eyes but I hid them 
behind my paper, none of my fellow passengers guessing the 
soreness of my heart. . 

"And some day, — not right away, of course, for Dorothy 
loved me, — there will come invitations to her wedding, — to 
some other man, of course." 

"Dorothy! — Dorothy! — Dorothy I" — my heart cried all the 
"way down town. I was not good for much that day. My 
envelope showed it at the week end. 

Two days later, when I reached home, my mother met 
me with beaming eyes. I was heavy hearted; weary with 
the hard day's work imposed upon myself, to distract my 
mind. How could my mother be so light-hearted? I for- 
got that she knew nothing of Dorothy's coming so soon. I 
had not had the heart to mention it to her. 

"My boy; — whom do you think has been with me all af- 
ternoon ?" 

My heart answered "Dorothy," for I knew that no other 
person could bring such light into her eyes as I found there, 
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save Dorothy. The dear Mater could not wait for me to 
guess, but answered her own query: 

"None but our own dear Dorothy." 

"Our Dorothy?" I asked, a dull pain beginning to throb 
in my breast. 

"Our Dorothy! The selfsame sweet Dorothy that went 
away, has come back to us." 

My mother did not know how it was between Dorothy 
and myself; — and if she guessed the dear Mater could not 
realize how different everything must be, and I had not 
the courage to explain; I could not add to her grief by 
reminding her. Presently I asked: 

"Does she know everything, dear mother?" placing my 
arm about her shoulder. 

"She knows everything. She only arrived at noon, and 
came straight over to spend the afternoon with me; to 
mingle her tears with mine." 

"Oh, mother!" Every word uttered seemed to stab me 
afresh. 

To hear of Dorothy, to see Dorothy, and know that all 
was at an end; that my dream was over, crushed me. I 
was only a youth, scarcely twenty-two years old. I laid 
my head upon my mother's shoulder and wept. 

She soothed me as if I were a child. She did not seem then 
to realize what it meant to me; the hopelessness of it all. 

"Tears, my boy? Dry your eyes; Dorothy must not know 
of your weeping over her homecoming. She bade me give 
you her love, and say to you that she is expecting you this 
evening." 

"Dorothy's love?" — I turned away; I should have been 
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pleased to hear this, but I was not, it only made it harder for 
me to bear. I turned again to my mother, saying: 

"Dorothy's love? Dear mother, Dorothy does not under- 
stand. She is only a girl ; not yet a woman. She does not 
understand. How can she who has never been denied any- 
thing in her life; who does not know the value of money 
and all it stands for ; or where it comes from ; how can she 
understand these things. She does not realize how great a 
gulf has been opened up at our feet. That an impossible 
chasm now divides us. She knows nothing of such things ; — 
and sends me her love!" 

The Mater was cut to the heart at the sight of my dis- 
tress. She knew that I had always loved Dorothy, but she 
did not know how completely my life was bound up in hers. 
She knew that no promise of marriage existed between us; 
— her thoughts had never traveled so far, for she had never 
yet realized that I was nearing manhood. 

"Mother, dear, Dorothy did love me. She loves me now, 
maybe; I don't know. I might bridge this chasm with my 
love; but — don't you see, as I see, that I cannot lift her out of 
her father's comfortable home, where she is surrounded by 
all of the luxuries of life, to share my poverty; to help me 
battle with the world ? Nor can I ask her to spend the flow- 
er of her youth waiting for me." 

These were the thoughts that still filled my mind as I 
paced my narrow little chamber, making ready to go to 
Dorothy. They were insistent. I could think of nothing 
save, 

The hopelessness of my love for Dorothy. 

"I may be late getting in tonight," I said to the Mater as I 
kissed her good-night. 
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"God bless you, my boy," she answered. 

Having threshed out the matter thoroughly in my own 
mind ; having steeled my heart against any possible weakness ; 
fortified by all of the arguments I had brought to bear against 
the indulgence of hope, I started out with my mother's bless- 
ing ringing in my ears to make the great sacrifice of my life. 
To lay my heart upon the altar of my love. 

The distance was not great, and I decided to walk, post- 
poning thus for a few minutes the terrible ordeal. On my 
way I passed, for the first time since we had left it, our old 
home. It was dark and still empty, — a "For Sale" sign star- 
ing at me from the closed door. This was a terrible wrench. 

I stopped for a moment, gazing up at the window from 
which I had watched for my "little sweetheart," — Dorothy, 
who was coming to my birthday party. I could not forbear 
smiling as I called to mind all of my mad antics that day: 
walking on my hands and feet like a bear; turning "summer- 
sets" ; "showing off" — as Mammy Chloe said, when my moth- 
er gently chided me for being "rough in my play for the 
little lady." 

Slowly, very slowly, I walked up the sidewalk, only a 
few paces, a hundred yards, perhaps, to "Dort'y's house," as 
I used to style it in the old days. 

Though it was early September, with warm days and bal- 
my evenings, I found the house alight for the homecoming. 
Slowly I walked up the same steps over which I had bounded 
as "The Boy" with "Li'l Missie," in Mam' Chloe's arms, for 
the goal. 

Very slowly I walked up, as an old man might have done. 
When I had reached the topmost step of the vestibule, I 
could not help pausing a moment to turn and single out the 
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tree in the little park under which I hod first met Dorothy 
a little over eighteen years ago. It was very much changed. 
It had fulfilled the promise of its youth, and had grown 
from a stout young sapling to a tree of goodly proportions ; I 
had, however, no difficulty in locating it, since I had kept 
ft company in growing. 

It was a kind of last look with which I indulged myself; 
a last good-bye to hope, for really, up to the moment, I knew 
now — with the elasticity of youth, I had been hoping that 
something would turn up; and here was now a last good- 
bye to all of my sweet dreams, thinking only of myself, of 
course, not of Dorothy. 

All along I had thought only of myself ; not of Dorothy. 
I was a little startled when this idea presented itself, but it 
did not trouble me for long. 

There will be suitors by the score. She will soon recover 
from any little shock this ending of our love dream may 
occasion. Life holds in store for her all of the good things 
this world can afford. She may be pained a little at first, but 
she was always a sensible little thing; she will see, no doubt, 
just as I see it, that there can be but one possible ending; 
she will perhaps put me out of pain as soon as possible; has 
sent for me, maybe, for that purpose ; to relieve me gently of 
any fancied responsibility that I might be laboring under. 
Such was the tenor of my thoughts, as I stood there in the 
doorway, thinking of Dorothy. 
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I had rung the bell, but was so engaged with my thoughts 
that I did not observe when the door opened noiselessly be- 
hind me. Their homecoming had been so sudden that things 
were not exactly in shipshape. Instead of Thomas, in livery, 
there stood "Mam'Chloe" as I remembered her, dressed in 
the old-fashioned blue penang, with spotless white apron of 
generous proportions, and beturbaned as of yore. There 
were no Paris frills about Mam f Chloe. 

"Ef hit ain't the young Marster!" she exclaimed, open- 
ing wide the hospitable door. "I thought I heern de bell 
ring, but hit wus so easy I couldn' tell fur sho. Howdy." 

Reaching for her faithful hand, I clasped it in mine, in 
cordial greeting. 

"You muss 'er ring de bell mighty easy; — like you wus 
skeered ub sumpfin. You need'n be, 'cause I tells you now 
you ain't got nuffin to be feared uf." 

Dear Mam' Chloe ! 

"Haven't they come home sooner than they had planned? 
I was surprised when I found they were in the city.'* 

"Yes, suh; sum sooner. You see Li'l Missie she wanted 
ter cum home, an' she fretted, and begin to git so peekid dat 
dey jis had ter bring her back. An' when she git here 
notmV would do but she mus' go see yo' Ma to tell her she 
wus home ag'in, an' 'spectin' uv yer. She's jest de same 
Li'l Missie. She didn't keer nuthin fur dem furriners.' 
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My heart leaped to my throat, I could not speak in answer 
to this kindly greeting. 

"Jes* foller me; Li'l Missie waitin' fur yer outside. You 
know whar." 

In spite of the schooling I had been giving myself, ever 
since the moment I heard of their arrival, it was with a 
feeling of exultation that I followed the well-known turn- 
ing in the hall. 

"Jes' de same Li'l Missie," was ringing like a paean in my 
ears as I hurried out upon the side lawn, where, under the 
wide-spreading elm, sat Dorothy, dressed as I loved to see 
her, in white, with filmy ruffles and lace, and dainty ribbons ; 
a perfect picture, as revealed by the moonlight sifting down 
through the trees and resting lovingly upon her. 

I should have lagged; instead, I hurried forward; — and 
clasping her outstretched hands as she rose to meet me, I — I 
found myself devouring them with kisses. I could not help it. 

It was for the last time, I told myself, and my heart sank 
like lead. 

When I released her hands she raised them to my shoulders, 
and turning me around so that I faced the moonlight, looked 
steadily into my eyes, without saying a word. The mute mis- 
ery in them, for by this time I had pulled myself together — 
must have appealed to the tenderest chords of her nature, for 
her eyes filled with- tears. 

"Oh, Sweetheart, Sweetheart, how could you?" were her 
first words to me. "Not a single line have I had since the 
meager little note in which you told me of your great grief. 
Not a line in answer to my letter." 

"I wrote you many letters, dear Dorothy; I — " 

"I never received one." 
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"No, I destroyed them." 

"Destroyed them ? I don't understand. Come, sit closer to 
me," making room beside her on the rustic seat, "You seem so 
far away, after — after Fve been so far away; and for so 
long." 

"Almost a year," I answered, taking my old place beside 
her. I could not do otherwise. 

"That is better. Now tell me all about it, for I have felt 
very much hurt. I felt somehow that you were putting me 
away from you ; withholding the confidences you have always 
given me; even when a little boy. Why did you destroy the 
letters?" slipping her hand into mine. 

"Why? Dear Dorothy, I did not send them because, — for- 
give me, dearest ; because I knew that everything between us 
must end sooner or later. Why prolong the agony? Why 
keep you in mind of me? — and why torture my own heart 
with ceaseless longings for you, kept alive by ceaseless watch- 
ing and waking for your letters? I thought it best for you, 
dear Dorothy." 

"You thought to do me a kindness? See what it has done 
for me," holding out to me her slender hand. 

"You have been ill?" I asked, alarmed, — "and did not let 
me know it?" 

"Why should I ? I did not suppose you cared." 

"Not care; — I not care? Ah, Dorothy, my sweet Dorothy, 
you can not look in my eyes and deceive me; you knew that 
my life and soul were bound up in you. That if anything 
happened to you it would mean death to me ; and yet — " 

She placed her fingers upon my lips, and the sentence was 
never finished. That I kissed them, goes without saying; — 
and she did not withdraw them. 

6 
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I slipped my arm about her waist and drew her close to 
me. The kindly moon hid her face behind a passing cloud. 
I was strongly tempted to kiss the lips so near mine, but did 
not. I had not lost my head entirely. 

Taking my disengaged hand in hers, she said: "This is bet- 
ter, much better; I can be sure now that you are not scheming 
to escape me." 

"You know, Sweetheart, that I would not willingly escape 
you, my only thought is to allow you to rid yourself of me, — 
in the least painful manner, of course. You see, dear, every- 
thing is altered. I walked by the old home as I came here. 
It is empty, dark, shut up. It made my heart sick. Why 
should such things be ?" I felt very rebellious and depressed. 

"You should not have come that way. When I saw it, to- 
day, I turned and went all around the square, to keep from 
passing." 

"Sweet Dorothy" — pressing her closer to me. "How long 
have we known each other?" 

"Ask Mammy Chloe ; she introduced us, I have been told." 

"Are you not sorry that she did?" 

"Are you sorry? Because if you are, I am also." 

"Sweetheart; — You know, you have known always that I 
love you. I am glad of every day that I have known you; 
of every hour that I have loved you. It is only you that I 
am thinking of. I would spare you pain." 

"If that is your purpose, dear Percy, you are going about 
it in the wrong way. You misunderstand me. I am the same 
tyrannical, willful, loving Dorothy that you have always 
known; bent upon having my own way. And " 

"Dorothy, dear, I came here tonight to talk soberly and 
earnestly to you. And " 
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"Then you had better remove your arm. I may not be 
able to listen to earnest, serious talk, so situated," deftly re- 
moving my arm. I made no remonstrance. 

"And I came here to bid you goodbye.' ' 

"Where are you going?" starting up surprised. 

"Away from love, pleasantness, everything that makes life 
worth the living." 

"Without one thought of me?" 

I did not speak. How could I answer this petted, spoiled 
darling of fortune, who had never been denied anything in 
all her life ? Taking her hand in mine — the one upon which 
she wore my little pledge of love, I kissed it; it bad grown 
loose upon her finger. My heart smote me. I had intended 
to ask for it, to save her the pain of restoring it. I could 
not do it. Slipping it back and forth upon her finger, grave- 
ly, thoughtfully, I realized that I had made all of my cal- 
culations without considering Dorothy. That she should suf- 
fer from the changed conditions had never seriously occurred 
to me. I was shocked by the change apparent in her fragile 
hand and realized that the heroic treatment which I might 
bear could not be endured, perhaps, by Dorothy. The sud- 
den wrench I had planned could not be thought of at pres- 
ent. Time and diversion must be relied upon to bring about 
the change in our attitude toward each other; at least her 
attitude toward me. 

As we sat silent, our hearts reached out for each other. 
We were drawn closer together. We seemed to under- 
stand each the other without words; she was the first to 
speak. 

"Sweetheart, have I seemed forward tonight? I have not 
meant to be so. From my own heart, I understand yours; 
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all of the trials and difficulties which beset you. We have 
loved each other since we were babies. You have never 
asked me to be your wife, but, — I always knew that you 
meant to do so; — and I always meant to be your wife, some 
day. It would have broken my heart if you had loved 
anyone else, just as it would have broken yours if I had 
loved another; — and " 

"And now, dear, everything is changed. I can't ask you 
now, because — because, dear Dorothy, I am not ready to take 
care of a wife; — and — because I am not willing to ask you 
to wait for me ; — to lose the bloom and the freshness of your 
youth waiting, — for me ; you don't know, you can't imagine, 
dear Dorothy, how hard this is. If nothing had happened, 
you might have been mine now." 

"I understand, sweetheart, I appreciate your position, and 
— and I don't intend to embarrass you in any way, I only 
ask one thing ; let me be your comrade ; — your best friend, — 
your " 

"Don't say it, Dorothy, I wanted you once for my sister, 
but Mam' Chloe told me it would never do in the world, 
and it wouldn't." 

"You don't want me for a sister? Neither do I want to 
be your sister. We are agreed. But we are to be friends?" 

"Yes, the best of friends." 

"And you are to come to me with all of your troubles, and 
hopes, and ambitions." 

"Yes, and in return you promise to marry the very first 
man that asks you; — if you really and truly love him; 
and " 
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"No ; many a man able to take care of you will want you. 
It must be only the one whom you really and truly love." 

"I'll agree to that, on one condition." 

"Don't make it too hard." 

"It ought to be easy." 

"Name it, — but be merciful." 

"In order to spare you the burden of an old maid on your 
mind, I promise to marry the first man that asks me, — if I 
really and truly love him, — on short notice, — providing you 
promise to let me know the very first moment that you find 
yourself able to take care of a wife — even in the tiniest wee 
bit of an apartment; that is, give me a chance; is it a bar- 
gain?" 

"Well, — yes, — provided you are not too quick about fall- 
ing in love. It will take me a little time, you know, to get 
over loving you, — or — or — to get a settled salary, sufficient 
for such an emergency; and find an apartment, and furnish 
it, and all that. It seems to me we should set some sort of a 
limit." 

"I am agreed. Say within a year?" 

"The very tiniest apartment?" 

"Say, five rooms?" 

"And you won't go out a great deal ; or make many new 
acquaintances; with men, — you know?" 

"I will stay in if you say so." 

"And see only me." 

"Well — that will be rather hard on me, of course, but 
I'll be generous. I'll see no one but you." 

"Ah, Dorothy, this pleasantry has been very sweet of 
you ; Til not forget it." 

"But — I am in earnest, I have your promise and intend to 
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hold you to it, — for one year at least. Now it's time you were 
going home. I don't feel that I can trust you another min- 
ute or you'll be going back on your word." 

I arose to go. "About this little ring, must I leave it with 
you?" 

"According to the agreement, I am to keep it until — you 
know what?" 

Until I am able to keep a wife?" 

'Yes — or the minute I fall in love with some man who 
wants to marry me, — I am to send it flying back to you." 

"That's understood," I assented, kissing the hand I held in 
mine, and incidentally the ring. 

"By the way, we will expect you to dinner on Sunday; 
Papa and Mamma are very anxious to have you. They will 
feel dull without you. Only think, we have not heard any 
of your college songs for two years. You will come?" 

What else could I do? I promised. 

Homeward I took my way in a very different frame of 
mind from that which had taken me to Dorothy. Nothing 
was changed; it was just as impossible now, a marriage with 
Dorothy, as it was before I went to her; and yet it didn't 
seem quite so hopeless, I had planned such a heart-breaking 
wrench apart. She, with a bit of pleasantry, had fixed it all 
exactly right. We were to be good friends ; to see each other 
often. She was to be free to marry if she found someone to 
suit, I had a year's probation on easy terms. What might not 
happen in a year? 



BOOK III 



THE MAN AND THE WOMAN 



"Men love most passionately, and women most perma- 
nently. Men love at first, and most warmly; women love 
last and longest. This is natural enough; for nature makes 
women to be won, and men to win. . . . But there are 
no degrees in love; when it is less than absolute and supreme, 
it is nothing." — George William Curtis. 

O Lady there be many things, 
That seem right fair below, above 
But sure not one among them all 
Is half so sweet as love. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



I 



THERE is a certain lure about journalism which 
becomes well nigh irresistible. My employ- 
ment, though not yet specially remunerative, 
interested me deeply, as it does all newspaper 
men, and I soon found myself reaching out in 
all directions for new avenues besides those assigned me. 

"Howard, my boy," said my college friend, meeting me on 
the street one day, "I hear you are doing well. They think 
at the office that you have in you the making of a first-class 
journalist." 

This was certainly very pleasing news to me, in view of my 
compact with Dorothy. 

"With your connections in this city, — founded by your 
forefathers — your father's connections with the business in- 
terests of the city, you ought to be able to get a dozen good 
stories every week. Of course, it will take a little time to 
catch on, and know good news when you come across it; 
to recognize 'a scoop* when you get it and handle it right ; but 
an all round chap like you will certainly get there ; and don't 
you forget it. Now there's the brokers, you ought to be able 
to get good tips from them." 

This was very encouraging, for this was one of the days 
when I was feeling dispirited and needed just this kind of 
talk. Thus stimulated I began to look around in search of 
new fields. 

73 
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"I began to call upon my father's old friends; a thing which 
I could not bring myself to do, — at first. From them I 
picked up many little items of interest to the public. One of 
them, Mr. Moreton, a broker to whom my father had en- 
trusted a great deal of his business, was specially cordial, im- 
parting to me freely many scraps of information in demand at 
that time. 

Taking me into his private office one day he said to me : 

"Now Percy, my boy, here is a tip for you and no one else." 

"Not for the dear public?" 

"Not yet. When it is ready for the public, I will put you 
next. You shall have the 'scoop* and it will be a big one. 
You may have heard your father speak of a certain deal in 
lead and zinc lands in which he was greatly interested ?" 

"I remember it very well." 

"If he had lived, my boy, it would have made him a mil- 
lion. When the crash came those securities which he held in 
this deal had to go with the rest. They were taken over in 
fact by the syndicate, at what he paid for them. It could not 
let them go upon the market because it had not then ac- 
quired titles to all of the lands which the syndicate had in 
view; and did not wish to attract attention to its opera- 
tions. Now our plans are all matured. We were only wait- 
ing for Mr. Vernon's return from Europe, in fact this is the 
chief thing that brought him back at this time. Of course, 
we could have arranged everything by cable, but he is here 
and everything is settled. 

"Now my boy, I am telling you this because you are your 
father's son, hoping you may be able to take advantage of the 
oportunity offered to obtain a little interest in this property. 
If you happen to have a few hundreds or thousands or so lying 
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idle, I can make a pretty deal for you — an absolutely safe 
one. In fact I can, and will guarantee it" 

I did have just one paltry thousand lying in the Savings 
Trust Co. drawing its three per cent, interest. My father 
had sent it to me on my twenty-second birthday for a sum- 
mer trip to Europe thinking of Dorothy no doubt. Before 
the time came he was gone, and the thousand was about all 
that was left to me. 

I had never counted it in my assets for it would not go 
very far when once broken, as I knew from experience. I 
was therefore keeping it for a rainy day. 

I knew of course the hazard of such deals, but it seemed 
to me as my father's friend talked to me that it must have 
been given me for that very purpose. I thanked Mr. More- 
ton for his confidence shown in entrusting the matter to me, 
and for his considerate offer to me personally. 

I told him of the little sum I had laid by, and asked if 
the offer could remain open until Monday. This was Sat- 
urday. 

"I know that in matters of this kind nothing is absolutely 
certain. There must be some risk, and I feel that I must 
take a little time for consideration. The fact that it was one 
of my father's favorite securities has impressed me, has suf- 
ficient influence with me to cause me to consider taking the 
risk and ask for a little time." 

"I understand. Take until Monday to think it over. If 
you decide to make the investment, dismiss it from your 
mind ; forget that you have it. Some day, maybe, when you 
most need it it may come handy." 

I longed to ask, "How long?" Could it possibly turn over 
within a year? 
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I found Dorothy watching for me on Sunday. She it was 
who opened the door and put up her hand for me to kiss. 

"Sweetheart," I said, "let this be the token between us 
that you have found no other man that you prefer to me. 
Then I need not be always asking disagreeable questions." 

"It's a bargain," she answered, smiling adorably. 

Now that I looked at her in the broad light of day I saw 
the changes a year had made in her. She was very beautiful, 
as she had always been in my eyes, but in losing the soft 
rounded contours of early youth she seemed to have grown 
more spirituelle. Perhaps this was what Mam* Chloe meant 
when she said she was "peeked" from "fretting." I hoped 
so, for in that case she would soon regain her wonted health. 
Now she reminded me of a fragile flower. I feared she had 
outgrown her strength while I had been broadening out and 
taking on the proportions and sinews of a man. My heart 
was filled with tenderness for her. My sweet Dorothy must 
not be crossed or made unhappy. 

With these thoughts in my mind I had been holding her at 
arms' length, surveying her critically, my whole heart in my 
eyes as I could see from her face. 

Above her forehead was rolled in silky waves her soft 
brown hair, a tinge of burnished gold running through it. 
Her skin, fair and exquisite in texture, was tinted like a sea 
shell as the blood came straight from her heart under my 
steady gaze, lingered awhile, then raced back, leaving a soft 
glow on her cheek. Her mouth, rose-lipped, was parted with 
a most alluring smile, tempting a man almost beyond endur- 
ance to gather her in his arms and lay his kisses upon her 
sweet lips. 

Leading her to the mirror I brought my head close to hers. 
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Our golden brown locks still matched exactly, as they did in 
our childhood, one could scarcely tell them apart. 

"Dorothy dear, they must have been matched in heaven." 

"Are you satisfied?" she asked, lifting at length her down- 
cast eyes to mine. 

"More than satisfied." 

"Then turn to the light; I would see if we are mutually 
pleased with each other," looking me over carefully, never 
vouchsafing a word. Growing restive under her calm scru- 
tiny, I asked: 

"What do you see?" 

"What do I see? I see a man — a real man — good to look 
upon. He is very tall — as he should be to look down upon 
me, and give to him an air of superiority over all of his fel- 
lows. I think he is handsome— others may not agree with 
me. He is naturally light-hearted, boyish; now he looks 
grave, weighted down by care, borrowing trouble; it seems 
to me a very bad habit. These severe lines which only 
of late have marked his mouth may disappear, with proper 
massage. They are more than counter-balanced, however, by 
the love light that I find in his dark blue eyes, usually so 
full of humor, now too serious by far; and the brown hair, 
with a glint of gold, is like my own — matched in heaven, 
I think." 

"Witch, sorceress," I exclaimed. "I forsee there will be 
no peace of mind for me until the fateful year is ended. You 
find me youthful, boyish. Well, time is fast mending that, 
as you see, for in the same breath you say you see a man — a 
real man! I hope time will also pay off my borrowed 
troubles." I sighed, unconsciously, as I still held her at 
arm's length. 
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"No sighing today. That is tabooed here." 

Slipping her hand in mine she led me into the reception 
room where the bright sunlight was excluded by hangings 
of silk and lace. Still leading, she seated herself upon a small 
divan, making room for me beside her. As I looked about 
me at the rich furnishing, the harmonious coloring, every- 
thing indicative of lavish wealth and taste forming a perfect 
setting for the dainty maiden at my side, a feeling of abject 
wretchedness came over me. 

It was at this moment that I realized most keenly how 
hopeless was my love for Dorothy. Years must elapse be- 
fore I could provide the environments suited to her, to which 
she had been accustomed all her life. How would she bear 
transplanting into the "wee, tiny apartment" of which I had 
fatuously, dreamed for a few moments the other night, when 
she had permitted me to look into her heart and see that she 
loved me. And I — thinking still only of myself, of my love, 
of my strong desire for the sweet companionship of Dorothy 
— had weakly allowed matters to drift. 

I recalled the time two years before when Dorothy seemed 
to have outgrown me; now I realized that the balance had 
changed. I had about attained the maturity of manhood, 
while my sweet Dorothy had only just reached the most allur- 
ing period of the young maiden verging on womanhood. 

All of this I realized, sitting there beside her in the dim, 
luxuriously appointed parlor, her hand still clasped in mine. 
I had come early, at Dorothy's behest, in order that we might 
enjoy this hour together alone; instead I sat there, dumb 
with the misery of it all. Under the moon and stars which 
shine alike upon the prince and the pauper, I had somehow 
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lost sight of the dull colorless reality of the situation. Here 
it impressed and oppressed me. 

"Dorothy—" 

"Why Dorothy r 

"Well then, 'Sweetheart,' if you like it better. Really, you 
know, that was only one of the old pet names, like 'Baby 
Girl' and Titti Sing/ and—" 

Man-Child/ 'Sonny-Man/ 'Honey-boy 1 and—" 

'Exactly; it is a mere word, a name that means nothing 
especially — since we have agreed to be only friends. 'Com- 
rade* — how does that strike you?" 

"Not at all. I will not answer to it." 

"Well then. 'Sweetheart;' so let it be. I have been think- 
ing" — it was hard to go on. 

"Yes?" 

"That the 'bargain* we made with each other the last time 
we were together was not at all fair to you. How can you 
ever get a chance to fall desperately in love with some other 
man, if I am always around — " 

"How very modest !" 

"You know that I don't mean that — as you take it. You 
said you would not make any new acquaintances; would see 
no one but me. That is not fair. I want you to go out and 
enjoy yourself as if I were not in existence." 

Dorothy made no answer. 

"I do not wish to occupy the position of a detrimental, you 
understand. I will keep away from you. Only at long inter- 
vals will I intrude myself upon you for I do not wish to lose 
entirely your friendship. Don't you see, dear, I want to 
leave you free and untrammelled in your choice" inconsist- 
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cntly tightening my hold on her hand. "It is your wel- 
fare, your happiness, I am considering." 

"In other words, you have repented your bargain," with- 
drawing her hand and moving farther from my side — as far 
as the little divan would allow. 

"Only so far as it is unfair to you. For myself, you 
know how hard it would be for me to stand aside and look 
on at your triumphs." 

"And for me? Having told you that — that — what I did 
the other night," her lips trembling, and her eyes drooping 
under the tender light in mine. 

"That is another thing we must talk about. My sweet 
Dorothy, we have always loved each other. Neither of us 
know when — when our childish fondness for each other 
was merged into this sweeter more absorbing love. 

"Nor do we know, sweetheart, whether there has ever 
come to us that sweetest love of all, the love that suffers all 
things, that endures all things for the one so beloved. I know 
there is such love; but you, dear Dorothy — you are so 
young. You have as yet seen so little of the world ; noth- 
ing of that society into which you will be introduced now in 
a few weeks. How can we tell that you really and truly 
know what love, real love, is? How can we be sure that 
you will not tire of your poor bargain, after you have met 
other real men? And — " 

"And how do we know that you will not tire of me? You 
may as well say it for I know of course you are thinking 
of it." 

"Ah, sweetheart, you don't know men. I know there is 
such love because that is the way I love my Dorothy, and 
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when men loye that way they can not sit by and see other 
men pay court to the one they love. 

"I have had my chances to meet other women; and I 
know my own mind. Now I want to be perfectly fair with 
you. I must stay away. I must leave you free to make your 
own selection while I continue to worship afar off." 

"How will I know you — you are worshipping?" 

"You will see it in my eyes." 

"Then our bargain is off? You — you don't care for me." 

"Dear Dorothy, you don't understand. I love you more 
at this moment when I am trying to make it easy for you to 
throw me overboard, than ever before in my life. I know 
myself well enough to know that I will never, never love 
any other woman on earth." 

"For some reason you just don't want me to love you?" 
lifting tearful eyes to mine. 

By this time I had again gained possession of her hand, and 
was kissing it tenderly. 

"My darling, I do want you to love me. But fortune 
has been unkind to me. I think it would break my heart 
to take you out of this (glancing around at the good things 
which go so far toward making perfect the happiness of 
womankind) and not be able to make up to you for all 
you would lose by linking your fate with mine. You would 
miss these things. You would not know what ailed you. 
You might grow unhappy away from your friends, depen- 
dent upon me alone for solace, and loving ministrations; 
and I away — 'slaving for Dorothy.' " 

A sad little smile was called up by this allusion to the old 
days and Mam' Chloe. She drew nearer to me and laying 
her arm over my shoulder, said: 

e 
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"I may not know men, dear, but I am very, very sure 
that you dont know women. Will you allow me to be 
happy in my own way, at least until you understand me 
and I undestand yout" 

What could I do? 

I did the very thing I had vowed not to do — I crushed 
her in my arms and kissed her on the lips, the first time since 
we were only "The Boy" and "The Girl" and played for- 
feits, or "Ring Around Rosey." For a little time, only o 
few seconds, she lay there content Then lifting her head, 
her cheeks flushed like a rose, she raised her vestal eyes to 
mine, saying, a little severely: 

"This must never happen again." 

"Forgive me, dear; it should never have happened at all — 
but I could not help it; I had wound myself up to such 
a pitch of desperation at the bare thought of giving you 
up, and — " 

"And now that you see that you cant be rid of me, you 



can wait." 



"Besides, I know it is not fair to that other man whom 
you may meet some day and love and marry." 

"No, it is not fair to him. I will keep my kisses hence- 
forth for the man I love and will marry." 

"But your hands, Dorothy," I said, pressing kisses upon 
them. They are for your slaves, of whom I am the chief. 
Mam' Chloe 'slaved me to Dor'ty' as she has often told you 
in my presence; and any courtier may kiss the hand of his 
queen. Is not that so?" 

She bowed her head in assent, adding, "and you remem- 
ber that is provided for in our contract, everything else \s 
barred." 
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Neither of us said anything for a few moments. I think 
we were both very happy. 

"A penny for your thoughts, Sweetheart?" 

"I was thinking how very, very stupid men are. Here we 
have spent the best part of our good hour, threshing over all 
of that affair that we settled the first night you came, and 
here we are right where we left off then — and — " 

"Not exactly, for one clause has been changed. You are 
to make the most of your freedom ; to meet all of the men of 
your set so as to be very sure that I, with all of my disabilities, 
am the man of your choice." 

"And you?" 

"I am to give you a clear field ; I positively refuse to hang 
around and witness my defeat." A little incredulous smile 
wreathed her lips. 

"And what have we gained ?" 

"I have gained something — that I have longed for very 
much — something that I will never forget. And you?" 

She only flushed and sat silent pleating and folding her 
kerchief on her knee. 

After awhile I said : 

"Dorothy dear, I am beginning to regret having been such 
a spendthrift in my youth." 

"Regretting all of those good dollars you used to throw 
away at college?" 

"No-0-0 — something better than dollars." 

"Whatsit be?" 

"Not so useful perhaps, but far better — kisses; you gave me 
so many. First they were granted by proxy, Mam' Chloe 
giving me leave. Then you gave them at Mam* Chloe's in- 
sistence — " 
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"Reluctantly ?" 

"No; rather willingly if I remember aright, and then of 
your own free will and accord, running to me with out- 
stretched arms, putting up your little mouth, and — " 

"You were not slow to take advantage?" 

"Never. Then there were some stolen, which you never 
fussed about; and some gained honestly in games — and — " 

"And you never kept one for a rainy day? Improvident 
man!" 

"No; I suppose I thought they were like dollars — plenty 
more where those came from ; and you — " 

"I, too, so prodigal, must have thought the same thing. I'm 
sorry." 

"And now we are both bankrupt — " 

"Until?" 

"Until you find the man whom you really and truly love — 
whom you will marry, and I may be bankrupt for the re- 
mainder of my life." She looked up reproachfully. 

"You surely do not begrudge me this one? Nor should he," 
I added sadly. 

"Oh Percy, Percy," cried Dorothy, manifestly distressed, 
"how can you?" 

I could not understand Dorothy. Here I had given her 
every chance — the best of it — and kept for myself next to no 
chance at all — the very worst of it — and she was aggrieved. 

Our hour was spent. Thomas gave me a broad welcoming 
smile as he swept aside the portieres and announced dinner. 
Col. and Mrs. Carter, who awaited us in the library, received 
me with open arms — figuratively of course. If I had been 
one of their own boys they could scarcely have rejoiced more 
over the reunion and yet the rejoicing was tempered with sad- 
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ness, for my father had been their friend of many years' stand- 
ing, and they could not help but think of the reverses which 
bore so heavily upon my mother and myself. 

In a little while the boys, rarely over prompt, came in, Rob 
claiming a seat beside me in virtue of the old friendship es- 
tablished in that adventure with the policeman; Dorothy 
at my left,— chance, I suppose, having placed her on the side 
nearest my heart. Buoyant and joyous she was the life of 
the party. There was no form, no ceremony. Everybody 
seemed to be trying to make up to me for something I had 
lost, and I appreciated greatly the effort. 

In one of our serious moments I had an opportunity to ask 
Col. Carter if he knew what had become of a certain prop- 
erty in which my father had been greatly interested. 

"The Consolidated Zinc and Lead Syndicate? Yes, we 
were equally interested in the financing of the deal. If he 
could only have held on to those securities — he did as long 
as he could I am told — he might have well afforded to let 
everything else go." 

"I have beard so." 

"It was a great pity. I am sorry I was not here at the 
time. The development of Southwest Missouri, the lead and 
zinc mines of that region, will prove in my opinion as great 
a source of wealth in the near future as the early development 
of the Iron Mountain out of which, if you remember, great 
fortunes were made by the Harrisons, the Chouteaus and the 
Valles. Your father thought well of that lead and zinc prop- 
erty." 

"How long before its value will be assured?" asked Rob. 

"A matter of a year or two now. They have already be- 
gun work with satisfactory results." Turning to me he con- 
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tinued : "I am glad to see, my boy, that you are not allowing 
your reverses to prey upon your spirits. It may be the mak- 
ing of you. I've no doubt it will be, for you have a certain 
responsibility laid upon your young shoulders which, I am 
sure, will prove a blessing in disguise." 

Dorothy's hand had already sought mine under the table, 
in token of sympathy. It lay pressed in mine, soft and respon- 
sive to the feeling that stirred my heart as my father's friend 
spoke. He continued: "There is no reason why you may 
not achieve as great a measure of success as did your father 
before you." At this, Dorothy squeezed my hand so earnestly 
that I was compelled to turn my attention to her. I read in 
her eyes such hearty concurrence in all that her father was 
saying, such hopeful auguries for the future, as to almost set 
at naught my own forebodings. 

My beautiful day was over. I had been so heartily wel- 
comed by everybody, so cordially urged to pick up the old life 
where it had been dropped before they had gone abroad, that 
I should be pardoned, I think, for letting myself go for a bit — 
for taking off the check rein which curbed my desire. Be- 
sides, Dorothy went to the door with me. Her hand lay soft 
and warm in my clasp for a few minutes. When she turned 
her appealing, trustful eyes toward me I felt the sweet, subtle 
charm assert itself irresistibly. My heart pleaded wildly for 
its rights. She saw the pleading. 



II 



In spite of these sweet passages with Dorothy, by the time 
I had arrived at home I had managed to curb my wildly beat- 
ing pulse, and arange my thoughts so as to present to my 
mother a succinct and pleasing account of my day; for that { 
she was deply interested in my affair with Dorothy I could 
not doubt. 

She had enough to burden her own heart. I did not, 
therefore, confide to her my thoughts as to the great respon- 
sibility attaching to so serious an affair; nor my pride, nor 
my determination to make a home for my wife risking no 
chance for dependence upon others. My love for Dorothy, 
which seemed to have grown with each hour of that short 
day, seemed also to have intensified my determination and I 
found my brain teeming with plans all looking to the fulfill- 
ment of my desire. 

Naturally the first thing I did the following morning was 
to carry to my father's friend, the broker, the single thousand 
upon which all of my hopes were founded. I realized that 
it was a venture, but if it proved good it might spell suc- 
cess for me in letters large enough for me to be content to 
lay it aside for a rainy day and go to Dorothy as I had 
promised, whenever I had proved myself capable of holding 
a position remunerative enough to make a little home for her. 
Perhaps this small venture might provide the little home. I 
didn't know ; but I felt happy in the fact that the seed had 
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been planted. This, however, I did not tell Dorothy. I did 
not wish to take any chances upon a disappointment. 

Neither did I wish to unsettle her mind as to my intention 
that she should make sure that I was the man she wanted. 
Then, too, it might be a year, two years, three years, before 
we could know. Maybe more. 

"No," I argued, "this must be only a rainy day proposi- 
tion ; I must get ready to take care of my wife by the labor 
of my hands and brain. That point was irrevocably settled 
in my mind before I went to the broker. If it turned out 
well, then it was so much found unexpectedly. 

"Now, don't you think about this 'little deal/ " said Mr. 
Moreton. Call in a day or two and I will have ready for 
you the securities. Lock them up in your safe deposit box; 
forget you've got them; don't lose a minute's sleep about 
them, and some day when you come in here I'll hand you an 
envelope which I think will make you glad." 

I thanked him for his interest in me, but he interrupted 
me, 

"Don't thank me. I've made too much money executing 
your father's orders for you to begrudge me the chance to do 
you a little favor like this. Drop in and see me as you pass." 

It was certainly pleasing, to say the least, to find some one 
grateful for my father's favors. I did drop in occasionally. 

Since Col. Carter had patted me upon the shoulder as I 
was leaving on Sunday as much as to say, "Good boy," and 
made a point of insisting upon my calling to see him at his 
office, I made it convenient to call a few days later. I found 
him at leisure, or if not he made me think so, and received 
me most cordially. I found him the same hospitable genial 
gentleman in his office as in his house. He seemed interested 
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in learning what I was doing, and somehow made it easy for 
me to tell him. I was very glad of the opportunity, for I felt 
that he ought to know, and if he did not approve of the close 
intimacy which would naturally exist between Dorothy and 
me, if the old relations heretofore existing between the fami- 
lies should be resumed, why then he was a man of the world 
and would know how to accomplish his wishes ; how to put an 
end to it. 

I realized, as I have before shown, my shortcomings. It 
would not be strange if he, a practical business man whose 
duty it was to safeguard his daughter's well-being and happi- 
ness, should be more keenly alive to the situation than I, a 
young man not yet twenty-three, thrown suddenly upon the 
world without resources to make a place for myself and fight 
my own battles. 

All of these thoughts were running through my head while 
he was giving some final orders before taking me into his pri- 
vate office. I felt relieved that the opportunity had thus pre- 
sented itself, without my solicitation, for explaining my situa- 
tion fully thus shifting the responsibility to his shoulders. I 
resolved however, in my own mind, that nothing that came of 
it should disturb my compact with Dorothy, who must be the 
final arbiter of our fates. 

He seemed to know that I was for the present connected 
with one of the most prominent newspapers, and pleased to 
know that I was meeting with a fair measure of success. I 
told him how I happened to be launched in that particular 
sea, and that I had found it, so far, an excellent post-graduate 
course. 

"As I look at it now, after some three months' experience, I 
feel that it is an excellent training school for a young man no 
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matter what post he may be elected to fill later. It trains him 
to think and act quickly; to be thorough and accurate in what- 
ever he undertakes ; to study cause and effect ; to use his wits 
and exercise common sense about all things which, after all, 
is die most uncommon sense." The Colonel nodded his head 
approvingly, saying: 

"You are right about that my boy. What we want in this 
work-a-day world is 'good horse sense* — common sense, as you 
express it." 

"I am glad of course that I had the opportunity to go to 
college ; my classical education is a good foundation, but — un- 
less a boy expects to cast in his lot with professional men it is 
a mistake for him to spend the formative period of his life, 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age, in college. He should 
be out in the world, acquiring business habits. He should be 
studying men, and business methods, and finance, and those 
things generally by which he expects to make a living and 
hopes to make a fortune." 

"You are right. In my experience the men who have made 
the most of themselves are those who, deprived of the advan- 
tages of a collegiate education, began in their youth to climb 
the difficult ladder which leads to success. That is the way I 
began ; the way that your father began. You are getting a lit- 
tle the advantage of us in the journalistic school of which you 
speak. Are you thinking of it seriously as a profession ?" 

"No-o. I hardly think so ; not that it might not in the end 
lead up to great things, — things far beyond my meager capac- 
ity, but — it takes too long." 

I felt the blood rushing up into my face, and dropped my 
eyes lest he should look through them into my soul, wherever 
that may be located, and see that I thought of Dorothy. 
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Silence fell between us for a moment. Finally looking up, I 
said: 

"You see I have not yet found my bearings. I am only 
a boy ; I do not yet know what my capabilities for work are ; 
nor the nature of the work to which I am best adapted. I 
am looking for my vocation, and while doing so I fell by 
chance into the only one for which my education fitted me, — 
in a measure; and I cannot deny that there is a fascination, 
a lure in journalism which gets a very tight grip upon one 
who really becomes interested in his work." 

"You have not then, as yet, any settled plans for the fu- 
ture?" 

"None. I am still going on with my education in a prac- 
tical way." I smiled as I imparted the information that the 
Board of Trade would probably be my next assignment. 
"And a very important one," I added. 

He smiled — sphinx-like — and I arose to take my leave. 
"I fear I have taken up too much of your valuable time with 
my small personal affairs." 

"Not at all; not at all my son." That meant nothing; 
he often called me that,— "I have been very much interested ; 
very much indeed. Perhaps I have been making a study of 
you?" . 

My telltale face flushed like a school boy's, but I an- 
swered readily: "Perhaps you have; well, I have turned 
myself inside out for your inspection. I hope some day you 
may tell me the result of your study." 

"No doubt I will." 

As he bade me goodbye he said, "I was very glad to learn 
that you were able to take up a few of your father's securi- 
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ties in lead and zinc. You will not regret it. Can't you come 
around to dinner some night?" 

"Thank you, I hope I can." 

I left his office treading on air. I had been weighed in the 
balance and had not been found wanting, I hoped ;— else he 
would not have asked me so cordially around to dinner. It 
was now up to me. "How long? How long?" I groaned 
in spirit. "How long will it be before I can take care of 
Dorothy? Two, three, four hundred a month may be 
necessary. I don't know how I will ever get it!" My heart 
sank. 

"Nothing is changed," I said to myself. "It must be two 
or three years at least; maybe more, before I can go to Col- 
onel Carter and ask for Dorothy — the most precious thing 
he has on earth ; to give me Dorothy for my wife." 

I grew hot and cold by turns as I thought of it, walking 
along the street. I came near being run over by a street 
car. This brought me to my senses. 

That evening I was a little late getting home. In fact I 
got off the car sooner than I needed in order that I might 
compose my thoughts; fight it out with myself before reach- 
ing home and my dear mother whose clear, searching eyes 
would be sure to fathom the trouble. "What is right, what 
is the best thing for Dorothy, for her happiness?" 

I had, of course, been obliged to dismiss my own private 
affairs, — which had somehow been prominently brought to 
the fore by my conversation with her father — from my mind 
during the day. Now — going home to my mother they were 
insistent. 

Perhaps if I had taken her into my confidence I might 
have been saved a good many hours of anxious thought. I 
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don't know. Then — I didn't want to pain her with the 
difficulty as presented to my mind ; for she loved Dorothy. 

Round and round my thoughts traveled in a circle until 
I reached the door. I placed my key in the latch and was 
about to turn it, when the door opened seemingly of its own 
accord. In fact, Dorothy watching for me had begged that 
she be allowed to open it. 

There she stood within easy reach of my eager arms. Why 
did I not fold them about her? I don't know. If I had I 
would surely have kissed her; — and I had promised both 
Dorothy and myself that I would not. Besides, it would not 
have been fair to that other man whom Dorothy might love, 
and marry some day. 

I did not think however of any of these things, save the 
first two. I simply stood there looking into the persuasive 
brown eyes now irradiated with a smile at my discomforture, 
and at the tempting lips. I stood like one dazed; like one 
who does not know whether he is awake or dreaming. 

My eyes wandered to the little parlor back of her in search 
of my mother; not finding her, they returned to their alleg- 
iance and I found myself wordless, looking back again into 
those unfathomable brown eyes now looking into mine shyly, 
archly, for she was holding out her precious little ungloved 
hand for me to kiss; the one with my ring upon it. 

"I really believe you had forgotten all about it;" the smile 
disappearing, displaced by a pout. 

"I had forgotten?" 

"I was so surprised Sweetheart. I had been thinking of 
you all the way home; had walked the last third of the way 
especially to think about you. ^Vnd when I found you in the 
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doorway I was not sure whether it was you, in propria per- 
sonne, or your spirit evoked by my thoughts." 

"Honest? Is that why you are late, and I am an uninvited 
guest to dinner?" 

"You are going to dine with us? I'm so glad. Come right 
back into the library." All of this time I had been standing 
inhospitably in the open doorway thinking she was just com- 
ing out. 

"Perhaps you will not be so glad when I tell you that I 
have dismissed the carriage relying upon your taking me 
home." 

"So much die better. We will walk all the way. It is 
moonlight, you know." 

"All the way ? It is not so very far. It will require only a 
few minutes." 

"Not the way I am going to take you. I want to show 
you this part of the city of which you denizens of the aristo- 
cratic * Places' know nothing, — " 

She laid her hand over my lips to stop me. 

I kissed it ; it was not my fault. 

She made a great show of wiping it off with her^ handker- 
chief ; "Only one is allowed in the contract," severely. 

"I couldn't help it. You laid it yourself upon my lips. It 
is liable .to happen any time you do that." 

"Then it shall not happen again I promise you." She was 
sitting in the big library chair beside the table when my moth- 
er came in, her head resting against the dark green velvet 
cushions which brought Out the glint of gold in her hair as the 
light from the chandelier fell upon her. 

"See, Mater; has not our little Dorothy grown up lovely, 
— and beautiful?" 
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A pink flush mantled her cheek and the lashes were quickly 
dropped over the pretty eyes, embarrassed by the open compli- 
ment. 

"That goes without saying," answered the Mater. I now 
made my escape to get ready for dinner. 



/ 



Ill 



It took only a few minutes to get into my dinner clothes 
and be ready to lead Dorothy into the dining room. 

How cosy and comfortable it all seemed! The Mater 
opposite and Dorothy at the side, quite near me, for the ta- 
ble was spread just large enough for us three. 

"How lovely !" exclaimed Dorothy. I had no idea how 
sweet these apartments could be made." 

"Nor had I," glancing at her meaningly. "You see here 
just what a wee, tiny apartment is — all of its limitations." 

"I love it! It's just like a doll house; and you know 
Percy, how much I enjoyed my doll house." 

"I remember. What a busy little housekeeper you used to 
be! Sometimes I could scarcely get a word out of you; 
Mam' Chloe frequently had to remind you. 

" 'Here's your 'ittT feetheart cum to see de Lil' Missie. 
Ain't yer gwine ter speak to him?' Remember, Dorothy?" 

"That's ancient history. I am now interested in this dear, 
dear little home." 

"We find it very pleasant, Percy and I," spoke the Mater; 
"and it is very convenient and easy to keep." 

"I love it !" said Dorothy again ; maybe to make the Mater 
and me feel more comfortable in our modest little home. I 
couldn't tell; Dorothy was always so sweet and consider- 
ate. 

That was a delicious visit. I was always glad that Dor- 
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otby spent that evening with us because after that I could 
shut my eyes any time and see, — first, Dorothy meeting me at 
the door; men Dorothy in the library, a perfect picture in 
the big chair with the green velvet cushions; men I could 
see her in the dining room sitting right beside me. I meant 
that she should always sit right beside me, not away off — 
across the table. We could then serve ourselves, and each 
other, no maid around — of course we would not have a man — 
no maid around except to bring in something warm, cakes 
and waffles, or to serve the salad or dessert. And I could see 
her sitting at the piano playing accompaniments for me to sing 
as I sang for the Mater that night she singing with me some- 
times; and I could see her standing before the mirror in the 
Mater's room pinning on her hat, I looking at her reflection 
over her shoulder. I too, became enamored of a "wee, tiny 
apartment" — like the one mentioned in our contract. I was 
so glad Dorothy spent that evening with us. 

We waited for the moonlight as we had planned, and bid- 
ing the Mater good-night we started for "Dorothy's home," 
going quite a round-about way. We had so much to talk 
about. 

First, — I wanted to tell her all about my visit to her father 
in his office ; how kind he had been to me ; how interested he 
seemed to be in me, — and my work, — and 

"Dorothy dear, it will sound absurd to you, no doubt, but 
I must tell you. I really got the idea from something he 
said, or didn't say, I can't tell which, that if I — were — were 
to go to- him, — and — ask him to give — to give me — you under- 
stand?" 

"A situation?" 

7 
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"No-ok>, Dorothy I If anybody had told mc that you could 
be stupid I wouldn't have believed him! A situation F 

"Why I thought that was the very thing you wanted most 
of all!" 

"So I do want a situation dear. But the thing I want most 
of all — is — Dorothy! You understand that of course; and 
what I was going to say — when you interrupted me — was, 
mat I do believe that if I were to go to him and ask him — for 
— Dorothy, he might,— I am not sure of this, understand, — 
he might give me Dorothy," pressing the dear little hand ly- 
ing so confidingly upon my arm. 

"Of course he would I Why not?" asked Dorothy, sur- 
prised. 

"Why not? Don't you know, Sweetheart, that you are the 
sweetest most precious thing he has in the world, and " 

"Except mamma — of course " 

"Except nobody. Aren't you your mamma over again? — 
and something besides? You are his daughter. You've be- 
longed to him ever since you were born ; his and your mam- 
ma's. And your mamma once belonged to somebody else. She 
was somebody else's daughter a long time before he saw her, 
maybe." 

"Well— he has the boys." 

"No man ever cares for a son like he does for his daughter, 
his own dear little daughter; and it seems to me to take the 
greatest nerve imaginable to go to a man and ask him for the 
dearest, most precious thing he has on earth. Now don't you 
think so ?" 

"Ye-e-s. But then Sweetheart, you know — you have a 
great deal of nerve. I wouldn't think you would mind it, — 
much. Don't think about papa; — just think about mel" 
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"That's what I am thinking about; what I think about all 
the time. You — don't you see ?" 

"Wait a minute. Was that what you were thinking about 
this afternoon when you had to get out of the car and walk 
home?" 

"The very thing. I got to thinking, 'Suppose — just sup- 
pose I were to go to Colonel Carter and ask for Dorothy? 
What would he do ?' He thinks of course that no man is good 
enough for you, and he's quite right about that. My father 
used to say, 'Any woman is good enough for any man, but no 
man is good enough for any woman.' I don't think he was 
quite right but near enough. Your father will most likely 
think that way, no matter who may ask for you ; and he will 
ask me, or anybody that asks for you, — that man you are go- 
ing to fall in love with and may want to marry " 

"Percy, I won't listen to you if you are going to talk that 
way." 

"Well, then say it is I. He will say,, 'Mr. Howard' — or 
maybe 'Percy/ — what are you going to do with my daughter? 
What are your plans for the future?' I'd have to answer, 

" 'I haven't any plans. I'm making a little over one hun- 
dred dollars a month. I may make more, — some day, — I may 
make less; I may lose my job.' Suppose I were to tell him 
this. What would he say to me? Now he's bound to think 
of you first ; and knowing and liking me pretty well he'd say, 
maybe, 

" 'My boy, you are not ready to talk business to me yet. 
When you have a nice little home to take Dorothy to, and are 
ready to take care of her, come back, my boy; — if — you and 
Dorothy are of the same mind ?' He would be very good to 
say just that and no more. Most men wouldn't want me to 
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keep hanging around, keeping away other fellows who could 
take care of her. See ?" 

"You shan't talk that way about my dear, good papa. You 
know he likes you ; and you've got no right to say such things. 

"Yes I have. If I had a daughter that is just what I would 
say. You see, I thought it all out this afternoon. I put my- 
self in his place. One hundred dollars! Why that's no more 
than pin money ! I believe I would throw the inkstand at the 
fellow's head who would come to me after my daughter emp- 
ty handed. That's the way I made up my mind I would feel 
about it. 

"Now if this other fellow that you may fall in love with 
and may want to marry — if I will get out of the way ; — let's 
call him Smith so you and I will understand always whom we 
are talking about, if Mr. Smith, — no, I can't call him Mis- 
ter, for I hate him — if Smith should auto up to the door, he'd 
say to your father, 'Now, I love your daughter — Dorothea — 
ahem — and Dorothea loves me. I have a handsome establish- 
ment for her. She shall have a limozine ; and I have my sixty 
horsepower 1909 model; and she shall have the family dia- 
monds, and — and ' " 

"Percy, if you don't stop you will have to let go my hand 
because I am going to let go your arm and put my fingers in 
both my ears. I may walk home on the other side of die 
street. I hate Smith! I hate him! and I won't listen to you 
talk about him ; — and my papa wouldn't give me to any such 
person. There!" 

As Dorothy stopped right here and refused to move a step 
farther if I talked about Smith, I had to promise to let Smith 
drop for the present. And we started on. 

"Well, to tell the truth, dear Dorothy," I resumed, "I got 
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very tired of Smith myself — when I got right there in my 
thoughts ; and that's why I had to get out of the car. 

"I felt like I would punch somebody's head if I sat there 
another minute. And the gentleman who sat next to me was 
a very nice looking, inoffensive man ; not at all like I imagine 
Smith to be, since he was riding home in a common street car, 
as I was. 

"After getting out of the car I felt better. I quit thinking 
about Smith. I thought only of my dear Dorothy whom I 
love more and more every day," taking in mine the dear little 
hand which she had again laid so confidingly on my coat 
sleeve. I thought only of Dorothy for squares and squares, 
and this is what I thought : 

" *I love my dear, sweet Dorothy so much that I want her 
to be happy even if I should be miserable. I don't see how I 
can make her happy. Fate has been against me. I will let 
her alone; I will go away. She will forget me — after awhile 
— and then — and then — she is so sweet — so lovely — so brim- 
ful of love for others — so adorable — that — after awhile — she 
may fall in love with — with " 

Dorothy stopped short again and began trying to release 
her hand, tugging at mine with all of her might. She didn't 

* 

say a word. 

"Stop, stop, Sweetheart," I said. "I'm not going to men- 
tion his name." 

"The name does — doesn't make any — any — diff — differ- 
ence." 

My dear, tender-hearted Dorothy was crying. 

We stopped right there under the shadow of an elm, — the 
moon shining bright, — and I wiped Dorothy's eyes. I think I 
brushed my own before putting away my handkerchief. 
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"Now, don't you want to hear the rest of the story?" 

"Not— not if it is like that." 

"It is not like that. And there's not much to it. Just as I 
had made up my mind to give my dear Dorothy up— for her 
sake alone — that she might be happy " 

"But you don't seem to know what will make me happy. 
They say that people are happier in Heaven than they are on 
earth ; but they've got to die to get there. I don't want to die. 
Do you ?" 

"No — not yet." 

"Well, then, there's nothing more to it." 

"Yes, there is. — Just as I had made up my mind to give my 
dear sweetheart up, — some way, — that she might be happy, 
there came into my mind a story that I had recently read in 
one of our exchanges. 

"A good many years ago, Frank R. Stockton wrote a story 
which set the world to guessing — 'The Lady or the Tiger.' 
It runs like this : 

"A simple courtier dared to fall in love with the king's 
daughter, and she fell in love with him. 

"By way of punishment the king decreed that he should be 
brought into the arena, where, beneath the amphitheatre, un- 
der the royal box, were two closed doors opening into separate 
apartments. There sat behind one a beautiful woman ; behind 
the other crouched a fierce tiger. No one knew in which 
room sat the woman, or in which crouched the tiger. If he 
opened the door behind which sat the woman, he married 
her." 

"And would be lost to the poor, princess who loved him ?" 

"Yes; if he opened the door behind which crouched the 
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tiger, the wild beast would spring upon him and devour 
him " 

"Which door did he open?" asked Dorothy, breathless. 

"Ah ! the story teller did not say. He has left it to this day 
for the reader to decide. What would you have had him do, 
had you been the princess ?" 

The dear girl walked along silently for a time, considering. 
At length she asked, 

"What would you have had him do if you had been the 
princess ?" 

"Harny Rennolds has given a very thrilling solution in 
'The Tiger's Story.' I have just read it. 

"In his narrative it is represented that the Princess found 
out in some way behind which door crouched the tiger; be- 
hind which door sat the lady. She had bribed the keeper of 
the tiger, who gave her a signal by which she should know 
before her lover was brought* into the arena. 

"She met her lover by appointment the night before, in the 
zoological garden, near the tiger's cage. She told him that she 
would know how the tiger and the lady would be disposed, 
and by some almost imperceptible motion of her scarf she 
would give to him the signal. 

" 'Into which door will you send me ?' " he asked. 

"Which did she say ? asked Dorothy in tense, low tones. 

"Into which would you have sent him had you been the 
Princess?" 

We walked together silently for almost a square. Finally 
she asked in strained voice: 

"Tell me. Into which door did she send him ?" 

"She said first, — she would give him into the lady's keep- 
ing," so said the Tiger, that overheard it. 
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"Oh, I could not have done that I I could not have done 
that!" wailed Dorothy. 

Would you have given him to the tiger ?" 
'No, no! 1 couldn't have given him up at all. I would 
simply have died as I sat there," shuddering as she spoke. 
Then she asked in tense, nervous tones, "Tell me Sweetheart, 
what you would have done ?" 

"That was the question which so absorbed me as I walked 
home, — that is to say the application of the story. Suppose it 
had been — well, say, Smith — sitting behind one door; and pri- 
vation and poverty — in the shape of a tiger, — sitting behind 
the other, meaning myself, of course ; into which door would 
I send my sweet Dorothy ? 

"I struggled with that question for squares and squares, — 
until I reached home. When I had just about decided that I 
would send my dear, dear Dorothy into — Smith " 

Dorothy here began tugging at her hand again, which I 
held so tight pressed against my heart that she could not get 
it loose. 

"Be quiet dear — and hear the end. I think you'll like it. I 
was going to send you in to Smith, because I knew he loved 
you, and was a clever fellow, and would take you right out 
the back door and put you into his sixty horsepower machine, 
and speed away with you to his beautiful home already pre- 
pared for you — relying of course upon this sensible conclu- 
sion ; — and I would creep away, like a great, strong, wounded 
tiger, and die of my hurt. — Listen, dear ; M Dorothy was again 
pulling at my arm. 

"Listen; — I was just about dying, I believe, trying how- 
ever, to fit my latch key in the door, when it opened. Presto ! 
— you stood before me in my own sweet little apartment with 
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open arms — of course figuratively speaking — and immediately 
I consigned Smith to the tiger. Now here we are; we two 
alone, creeping to your home in the moonlight, all of my good 
resolutions that I walked squares and squares to formulate 
thrown to the winds. You will notice, dear, that both of us 
decided to die ourselves, no matter how it ended with 'The 
Lady or the Tiger." 

"Yes; — but you have not told me how the Princess de- 
cided." 

"She decided she would send him to the tiger, " 

"How dreadful! — She ought to have sent him to the Lady 
— I suppose ; — " with a little sigh. 

"At any rate, according to the tiger's story they were dis- 
turbed before she finally gave him the signal so the poor fel- 
low had to guess at it. Now, this is what happened : 

"On the following day, having made his obesiance to the 
king, the lover gave one last longing, lingering look into the 
eyes of his beloved ; saw an almost imperceptible movement of 
the scarf and retired to the center of the arena to await the 
signal from his royal master. 

"The signal was given. The lover advanced and laid his 

hand upon " I could feel Dorothy's warm little hand 

trembling in mine, as it rested upon my sleeve; — "upon the 
door that caged the tiger, which, with a sudden bound, leaped 
forth and felled the lover with one blow of his strong paw. 

" Dorothy did not speak. "Then," I continued, "with a 

piercing scream the Princess sprang over the railing into the 
arena, and was instantly crushed in the fierce embrace of the 
tiger, who, crouching upon the body of the lover, sprang forth 
to meet her." Dorothy was shivering by this time yet man- 
aged to whisper: 
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I can. understand that. They died together." 
'Like Romeo and Juliet?" 

"Yes." Then after a pause, "Sweetheart, do you think she 
really meant for him to open the tiger's cage? May he not 
have made a mistake?" 

"How could he have made a mistake?" 

"Since the signal was not positively agreed upon, relying 
upon her love and the desire to save him, he accepted the 
only signal mentioned, which — which led to the lady ; or — or 
— the keeper may have changed the apartments without her 
knowledge." 

"You think then she could not possibly have given him up 
to the tiger?" 

"N o-o-o ! And yet,— the lady? " 

"Now do you know what I think?" quickly interrupting 
before she committed herself; "I think, — he understood the 
signal all right. He made up his mind that he could not live 
without his Princess ; that he would rather die than live with 
that other woman — and — so — " 

"Dear, dear Percy!" squeezing my arm into a jelly. I took 
no notice of it; went right on, 

"And so — he opened the door leading into the tiger's cage 
leaving his Princess, — and the other woman, too, for some 
more fortunate fellows." 

"But you see, the Princess wouldn't have it that way. She 
let the tiger kill her, too ! That's what: — what I would have 
done!" 

"Here is another conundrum for the public to solve." 

By this time we had turned into the little park and were on 
the pavement leading to "Dorothy's House." We passed by 
our old home. The "For Sale" signs were gone. 
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"It has been sold." I must have spoken a little sadly for 
somehow — somehow in my mad dreams I kept hoping some- 
thing would turn up by which it might be mine again. 

"Papa bought it. He said all along that they were, in 
these dull times, holding it at such a ridiculously low figure 
that some one that none of us knew would buy it ; so he con- 
cluded to-day to take it and keep it until some of his friends 
were looking for a home and so get someone in that we liked. 
I was so glad that he did it and he sent right down and had 
those horrid "For Sale" signs taken down. I meant to have 
told you about it but you had so much to say about that terri- 
ble old tiger that I forgot it. 



IV 



As I left Dorothy with Mam* Chloe, who was up waiting 
for her, I looked at my watch. Eleven o'clock! Over an 
hour Dorothy and I had spent in that little fifteen minutes' 
walk. With a light heart I started down the street past the 
old home, dark, deserted and silent. 

The old watchman who had been upon the beat ever since 
I could remember was standing in front of it surveying it in 
the moonlight. 

I gave him greeting as I passed. 

"Faith and I'm glad to see yer Masther Percy. I was just 
a-looking at the ould place. It's been sold, I see. I did hope 
as y'd be comin' back into y'r own some day." 

"No hope of that Pat, at least not for many a day. Colonel 
Carter has bought it I hear." 

"An' it's the Kernel has bought it? Loik as not then its 
Miss Dorothy will live in it. A purty young lady she's growd 
up since I be on the bate. An' the Kernel's bought it ?" 

"So I hear. I think he's holding it for one of his friends. 
You see these people like to keep a kind of control of the prop- 
erties in this place." 

"And that's roight. They would niver loike to see it used 
for any bizness purpose; a horspittal, or (he loikes of thot." 

"Of course not." Bidding Pat good-night I pursued my 
way with accelerated pace. 

"From afar I saw a light burning in the Mater's room. I 
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reproached myself for having kept her up ; we had been keep- 
ing such early and peaceful hours of late. I opened the door 
softly, and glancing into the library as I passed, I was im- 
pressed with the emptiness of it. I went back to the dining 
room for a glass of water ; that was empty, too. Everything 
looked dark and empty since Dorothy had gone. I turned 
down the light in the hall and knocked at the Mater's door. 
As I expected, she was up and waiting for her "boy." I 
could see very plainly that she had been thinking of me; of 
my father perhaps, for she had been weeping. 

"What is it, Mater? What is it?" kissing her cheek. 
"Tears ? — after such a happy evening ?" 

"Such a happy evening! If it could only be so always, my 
son!" 

That was it. If it could only last ! 

"It is because Dorothy has gone. I felt that the house was 
empty as soon as I set my foot in it. — She had filled it so 
completely with warmth, and light, — while she was in it." 

"And love, my boy!" 

"Yes, with love," I answered softly. 

"She has fulfilled the promise of her childhood, has she 
not?" 

"She has grown up so beautiful and gracious and affection- 
ate. You could not help loving her yourself?" I asked. 

"No one could. That is the pity of it." After a pause 
she asked, "You love Dorothy my son? No need to ask that 
question, you have loved each other since you were children. 
Dorothy loves you ?" She waited for my faltering answer. 

"She says so; — She does!" 

"I need not have asked these questions. I knew already 
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what your answers would be. Now, what is to be done about 
it?" 

I saw that the Mater was thinking as I had been thinking 
that I must give Dorothy up. To try her I asked, 

_ m 

"When two people, a man and a woman, love each other 
as we, Dorothy and I, love each other, what do they generally 
do? — They marry, do they not?" 

She paused for some time before answering my question; 
seeking a fitting answer. At length she broke the silence. 

"My dear boy we are all creatures of circumstance, — sub- 
ject to our environments. If you two had been born and 
reared on a lower plane, loving each other as you do, you 
might, most probably would marry, and be very happy for you 
would always be loving and helpful to each other. As it is — 
you, having the blood of the Percys and the Howards in 
your veins, would be too proud to ask Dorothy — a Carter — to 
become your wife — unless you could provide for her comfort- 
ably. 

"Is not that so, my son ?" 

"First tell me mother, your definition of the word com- 
fortably. If you mean — until I can place my wife in such a 
home as Dorothy has now — I can't quite agree with you. I 
don't think young people can, or should, expect to begin 
where their parents leave off. Is not that so?" 

"To a certain degree it is ; but " 

"Wait a moment mother dear. My father was a Howard ; 
you a Percy; would you have been content to begin life to- 
gether, — say like this? In just such an apartment?" 

"Certainly my dear. In fact we began in a very modest 
little home; but neither of us had been accustomed to the 
luxurious appointments which were ours in later years ; which 
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are Dorothy's now. When the change came I felt it very 
keenly. It was a very severe wrench, and I find it difficult to 
accustom myself to the changed conditions;" her eyes filling 
with tears. 

"But, mother dear, must I wait for Dorothy until I am a 
middle-aged man and perhaps for ever ? You see I am begin- 
ning right at the bottom of the well; at bed rock. Perhaps 
Dorothy won't wait for me ; — and — and I don't think I have 
any right to ask her." 

"Have you ever asked her?" 

"I have not ; but I am very sure she expects me to. There 
is another thing. Something is due Dorothy. I never thought 
about that side of it until tonight. Suppose, — just suppose 
for a minute that Dorothy loves me very, very dearly, as I 
love her, and is willing, — nay, wants to marry me, as I want 
to marry her; and would be willing to live just as we are liv- 
ing now; have I the right to put her off until I come to be a 
middle-aged man, and she a spinster lady, because I am so 
proud that I want to put her in a palace ? Would that be fair 
to Dorothy? I think not, because spinster ladies can't be so 
very happy. 

"Besides; — she wants me just like I am now. Percy How- 
ard, twenty-three years old ; madly, wildly in love with her ; 
not a prosy, middle-aged man who has forgotten what real 
love it. I don't think a palace and machines and diamonds 
would compensate her for the loss of the love of her youth." 

By this time I was walking the floor. 

"Mother, dear — I know no spinster lady, even if she were 
my own Dorothy, — matured — could ever be the same to me 
as my sweet, precious Dorothy of to-day. — We must grow old 
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together to love and appreciate each other in middle life. 
Isn't that so ?" stooping to kiss her cheek. 

She didn't answer. I think I had half-way converted her, 
and I know I had fully persuaded myself that it was a duty 
I owed Dorothy, — if she wanted me, — to ask her to marry me 
right away ; — if — if only I had the money to take care of her! 

Then a bright idea struck me. I was still walking the floor, 
maturing a little plan before I spoke again. Then drawing 
my chair close up to my mother's side I began : 

"Mother dear, I've been thinking it all over. Dorothy 
doesn't care about such things as you speak of. She's a sensi- 
ble, practical girl, and the most appreciative girl of the very 
least thing you do for her, that I ever saw. Didn't she say 
this was a 'dear, dear little home?' Didn't she say it was 
'lovely?' Didn't she say, 'I love it? Now what does a man 
that is saturated with love of a girl want more than that?" 
No answer from the Mater. 

"Now, I believe if I were to go to her to-morrow and say 
to her: 

" 'Dorothy dear, I can't give you a palace, nor even a fine 
home, but — / love you; — and I want you for my own sweet 
wife; and — and you said you loved our little apartment. Now 
— I can take care of you just that way. We can find just 
such a "wee tiny apartment," as we spoke of. You can make 
it beautiful, and sweet with your presence as you did our home 
last night; and I love you so much that I hope that will 
make up for all of the fine things you will find lacking in our 
dear little home.' Do you know what Dorothy would do? 
She would say: 

" 'Just wait, Sweetheart, until I can run upstairs and get 
my hat, and we will go look for one right away. 
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The Mater could not help smiling at the picture, and my 
enthusiasm. 

"Now what ought a man to do?" 

"He ought to be sure, very sure, that he will be able to 
take care of her in it." 

This brought it all back to the point from which I was al- 
ways starting. 

A man must be able to take care of a wife before he can 
ask a girl to marry him! 

I stood for a few moments looking off, seeing nothing. I 
felt like some poor wild thing trapped, caged, helpless; all 
through no fault of my own; circumstances, cruel circum- 
stances which no one could control. And Dorothy must suf- 
fer from it; I cared more just then for Dorothy than myself. 
I realized again. as I had done so often before that / must give 
her up. Get out of "Smith's" way. 

At that moment my eyes happened to fall upon the mirror 
in which I had seen her reflection as she pinned on her hat. I 
saw her again, as plain as I did then. I saw her again leaning 
back in the big chair in the library; I saw her again at the 
piano ; beside me at the dinner. I could stand it no longer. I 
took my seat once more beside the Mater, the dear Mater who 
understood and grieved with me ; for she too loved Dorothy. 
Out of the whole city full of girls she would have chosen her 
for her daughter. 

"Mother dear, didn't she look beautiful to-night? Wasn't 
she perfectly lovely ? Isn't she the most adorable creature you 
ever saw? Didn't she seem radiantly happy, here — in our 
home? Mother, I love Dorothy so much that I have thought 
— I have thought of another plan. With our joint income, — 
for I think I am fairly sure of one hundred dollars a month — 
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perhaps more, — we might bring her here ! Can't I ask her to 
come here? I know we could make her comfortable, and I 
believe — very happy." 

"The dear, dear boy," said the Mater, drawing my head 
down on her shoulder and smoothing my cheek as she used to 
when I was a child. "My dear boy I wish we could ; there 
is nothing that I would like better, for I too love Dorothy 
very much. She is all you say; — but — don't you see, dear, — 
we can't. We haven't enough room!" 

"Not enough room?' I asked, springing up as if shot out of 
a cannon. "Why — why, mother; why should we need any 
more room? You have yours! and / — of course Dorothy, — 
of course I — why Dorothy could have my room!" I answered 
very seriously — "and — and — " blushing at the proposition. 

The Mater smiled ; — at my confusion I thought. She was 
thinking of quite another thing. 

"That is all right," said she, pleasantly; but where in the 
world could we put Dorothy's clothes? Her gowns, and her 
hats, and her frillf rails; — all of the lovely things that make 
Dorothy so adorable?" 

Dorothy's clothes! I pondered, deeply, thoughtfully. 

"Dorothy's clothes? Of course we can manage a trifling 
thing like that; if that is all?" 

I jumped up hastily, opened the door leading into my room, 
and disappeared therein. I opened first the closet door and 
peered in. Every hook was full. There were dinner suits, 
frock suits, business suits, light top coats, heavy top coats, a 
rain coat, all sorts of coats, and extra trousers. 

Ranged in the most orderly fashion, upon the floor were 
shoes to match all of the clothes ; with a few extras ; and bed- 
room slippers besides. On the top shelf were stored hat boxes, 
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containing hats of every description. Knox hats, Derby hats, 
soft hats, straw hats, wool hats of every description, silk hats, 
opera hats, caps, ball caps, what not ? And in the corner were 
nicely stacked, canes of all sorts, rain umbrellas and sun par- 
asols. Clearly there was no room in there for anything more. 

I then turned to my dressing case. There was one drawer 
stacked full of shirts ; another full of waist-coats, and another 
over-running with unmentionable things. One top drawer 
was devoted to ties and handkerchiefs; another to toilet arti- 
cles. 

I then turned to my bachelor chiffonier. One drawer was 
full of fresh laundered collars and cuffs; another was filled 
with socks and another with undervests. The small drawers 
at the top were full of all sorts of things ; notes, letters, faded 
flowers, tally cards, ribbons, favors, programmes, one of Dor- 
othy's gloves; one of her fans, etc., all Dorothy's. 

I looked around the room anxiously for a space somewhere 
for a wardrobe or a chiffonier, into which my things might be 
crowded ; or even trunk space. There was not an inch of that 
room unoccupied. I slipped out into the hall. No use. It 
was singular how the Mater had contrived to utilize every 
available inch of space. 

Crestfallen, I returned to the Mater. She was kind. She 
had heard me rummaging around, opening and shutting, 
drawers, and closet doors, — fruitlessly she knew; — but she 
did not even smile. 

"Isn't it a beastly shame that a lot of old clothes should 
spoil a real love match?" I asked. "I know I don't need half 
of them." 

"Yes dear — you have only the things necessary for a gentle- 
man." 
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I've a good mind to pitch them all out in the alley!" 
When I kissed the Mater good-night, in the "wee sma' 
hours ayant the twal," she knew that my pipe had gone out ; 
my vision had faded ; and I knew that she grieved with me. 

Closing the door between us, a sense of loneliness, of mis- 
ery too acute to be borne fell upon me. Turning to the open 
window, I leaned my head against the casement giving my- 
self up to despair. 

The moon was still shining as it had shone on Dorothy and 
me as we walked together only a few hours before, and the 
stars, steadfast in their course, were looking down upon me, 
but I heeded nothing save my own sad thoughts, giving my- 
self up to that. 

" — Grief beyond all griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 
In the wide world, without that only tie, 
For which it loved to live, or feared to die." 




I did not retire that night. Toward morning I threw my- 
self, face downward upon the bed and fell into troubled 
dreams through which Dorothy flitted. I slept late. 
When my Mother knocked upon my door, I arose hastily, 
took my morning bath, and groomed myself more carefully 
than usual in order to hide from her watchful eyes the grief, 
the disappointment of the night. After all, nothing was 
changed. I had told myself all of these things; I had taken 
great pains to impress them all upon Dorothy, but — 

"Hope springs eternal in the human breast." 

And here was I ready, at every release of the pressure of the 
thumb upon the screw, to spring up with some idiotic plan to 
circumvent "Smith" or "Brown" and keep Dorothy for my- 
self. 

"Well, it is all over now;" I assured myself as I walked 
briskly to the corner to catch the car. "Positively I must for 
her sake, cut Dorothy out." And I meant to do it; — but — 

I didn't understand Dorothy! 

That afternoon while I sat at my desk working overtime 
upon a "Special," from which I hoped great things, a dainty 
missive, from Dorothy, I knew, was thrown upon my desk. 
This put an end to work, of course, for that day. 

Knowing I would not now be able to put my mind upon 
my special, I gathered up my papers, put them in my desk, 
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locked it, then picked up the note. In one corner it was 
marked "Important" 

"What can it be?" I asked myself, afraid to open it; — for- 
getting that Dorothy knew nothing of the events of the even- 
ing before which had turned an ice-cold shower bath upon all 
of my eager hopes and plans. 

"Dear j dear Percy," it began ; sending all of the strong red 
currents of my body through my heart to my brain. I glanced 
around the office. The few men left there seemed to be busy 
with their own affairs. I pressed the little note to my lips, 
and began again : "My dear, dear Percy," — I had overlooked 
the My, at first glance. 

"I dreamed such horrid things last night, about 'the Tiger/ 
and 'the other woman/ and hateful things, that I did not 
wake until very, very late this morning. Not until Mammy 
Chloe brought me a cup of coffee, and a roll, which I had in 
bed; and now I am still in bed, writing this little note — 
which Mammy is going out to mail for me right away, — to 
ask you to be sure to come by this afternoon — as early as you 
can — on your way home. I have something very very im- 

* 

portant, to talk to you about. Now don't disappoint me. In 
haste, Lovingly, 

(K) Your Dorothy. 

Now, what could a man do? 

Exactly what I did. I snatched up my hat, and sailing in 
the clouds, caught a car, and made a bee line straight for 
Dorothy. I held her little note folded inside of a paper I 
was pretending to read ; my eyes glued to it. I smiled when I 
remembered my despondency of the night before. If I should 
tell Dorothy about it, — I wouldn't be surprised if she would 
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propose to throw all of her clothes in the back alley to keep 
mine company? 

"What does this little mark down here in the corner — 
mean? It looks to me very much like a k.," — I kissed it! 

Meanwhile the car seemed to be moving westward at a 
snail's pace. 

Arrived there, Dorothy met me at the door. From afar I 
had seen her at the window watching for me. 

"Your hand, your hand," I said as soon as I was inside the 
door. "I am afraid — 'Smith* has been before me, — " Smiling, 
she held it out, soft palm upward for me to kiss. 

"You are really a very silly Percy. To look at you one 
could not imagine that you could be one-half so silly." 

"Thank you," bowing profoundly. She then piloted me in- 
to the same darkened reception room. Dropping the portieres 
behind, she gave me a place beside her upon the dear little 
divan which really seemed to have been made for us two. 

"Now, about this 'very important* matter? Do you know, 
you frightened me? I thought it was about Smith, — before I 
opened your note. Indeed, I had half a mind not to open it 
at all." 

"Percy, I did not think you could be so dense. Really, you 
seem to grow more and more stupid every day. It is only 
about my 'coming-out party/ which you insist upon — and I 
want to have it over and done with." 

"That's right, the sooner the better. When will it be?" 

"Three weeks from to-day. That will just give us time 
for getting out the invitations. I wanted you to be the very 
first to know about it ; and I wanted to show you the program 
before it is printed. You are to open the ball with me 1 Won't 
that be lovely?" 
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"How does this happen?" 

"I asked Papa and Mamma if I might invite any one I 
chose? And they said 'yes/ and of course I chose you. You 
will, won't you?" 

"That depends. Is that the program you have there?" 

"Yes, I brought it down on purpose." 

"For what purpose?" 

"To give you the first chance at the dances." 

"My dear, dear Dorothy; that won't be fair, — to — Smith. 
And you have got to play fair with all the Smiths and 
Browns, and Joneses — for you know that is in the contract. 
Let me see. What is the first number?" 

"The Parisienne, of course." 

"Yes; well that's all right. I was afraid maybe it might 
be some stupid old square dance, the minuet, or the lancers." 

"No, indeed; and I'll tell you what Fve been doing all 
morning. I've been making out a list of all of the eligibles in 
town, and Rob has been helping me; just to satisfy you! 
Could anything be fairer?" 

"Smith is among them, I suppose?" 

"A dozen Smiths; silver Smiths, gold Smiths, diamond 
Smiths, Standard Oil Smiths, all of them." 

"Then, Dorothy dear, if you are inviting them to please me, 
you must give them all a chance." 

"I am going to do it. I want to satisfy you, once and for 
all that it is no use. If you say so, I'll give them every one 
of the waltzes." 

"Save some little ends for me." 

"You may cut in if you choose." 

"And, — Sweetheart, — if I were you, until I had decided 
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just which Smith it is to be, — the Smith, you know, — Fd 
keep every one of them at arm's length." 

"Never fear, Now I am tired hearing about the Smiths. 
What about the Tiger?" 

"Nothing new, I believe. I think we both agreed that 
the right thing to do, was to give the poor lover to the other 
woman, — or in case it was a girl, you know, she ought to be 
handed over to the other man with the limosine. That is the 
reason that I am so anxious that the Smiths should be given 
a chance. My generosity in the matter will be measured only 
by my love for you." 

"It shall be as you wish, though I must say I don't under- 
stand you ; if — if you love me." 
"My Sweet Dorothy, 

" there be two kinds of love — 

The one that asketh joy for its own self, 
And reckons all a woman's sweetness but 
As made to minister to its delight ; 
And one that doth desire the happiness 
Of what it loves, and merges its own self 
In her well being." 

The weeks before the coming out "ball" raced by very 
quickly. I was in truth quite busy, and upon the plea of 
business saw very little of Dorothy, who was also quite busy 
with dressmakers and decorators and florists, for this was to 
be a gorgeous affair. 

The coming out of Dorothy ! 

My Dorothy! My heart grew sorer and sorer each day, 
for this was the time I had elected to give her over to the oth- 
er man — whoever he might prove to be — that she was to fall 
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in love with, and consent to marry: Smith! I got up in the 
morning and went to bed at night with my heart raging with- 
in me like a tiger's would have raged, if disappointed. And 
she herself had elected me to make the presentation ; I was to 
open the ball with her. 

I don't know how I worked any that week, but I did work, 
— I worked like a fiend. Some of my friends said I was just 
beginning to find myself ; that I was doing the best work that 
I had ever done. 

I don't know whether it was so or not. 

I had made a special little corner for myself in the Sunday 
edition. Stories that I picked up; "About Town." Into them 
I was putting my heart, I know that. 

The eventful evening came. I had been casting about in 
my own mind what I should send to Dorothy. I decided at 
last upon a bunch of orchids, pure and white like her own 
sweet self. On the card I wrote: "For dear, sweet Dor- 
othy." I was giving her up. I wrote a little heart-broken 
note to that effect; a kind of good-bye, to go with it; 
then concluded to be my own errand boy, and deliver it. 

Mammy Chloe met me at the door. 

"Clarter gracious; ef heyer ain't de young Marster!" 

"I just called, Mammy, to leave a few flowers for Dor- 
othy. I hope she has not broken herself down?" 

"De Li'l Missie? No, Indeed! She ain't had a thing de 
matter with her since she cum back. Dem furrin parts didn' 
'gree wid her, dey say." Then looking around carefully to 
see that no one was near, she whispered: "Hit was my 'pin- 
ion she wer jis a pinin' fur ter git home. You see I nuss 
her ; an' no' mo' 'bout her dan any body else." 

"I think myself she has improved." 
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"Improve? Why, she gittin' jis as plump as a little pat- 
tridge in de wheat fiel's. She is fur a fac. Don* you notice 
it? Dey all does. An* dey's mity proud uv it. Co's you's 
cummin' to de party?" 

"Certainly; I will be here." 

"Dat's how cum I ter answer de do' bell. De "Pitti 
Sing," — she say to her pappy, Tse gwine ter sen* de carr'ig' 
fur Mis' Howard to-night. I wan* her specially to ter see 
me in my fust party frock/ — an her pappy, he say, 'dat's de 
berry ting; we'll sen fur her.' Den Mistiss, she say, 'I fraid 
she won't cum'; and Li'l Missie, she say, *I boun' she will, 
cause, — cause I'm gwine-ter write a note what'll fotch her.' 

"An she dun writ de note, an* tell her she needn't stay no 
longer dan she's a mine-ter; an' hit'll break her heart if she 
don' cum. An' you kin take her home in de car'ig' when 
she's ready, an cum back to de ball; — an' a heap mo' what 
I disr'members — fur she re'd hit all to me; an' hit soun' so 
pirty — dat I'm plum sho' she'll cum. Thomas, he took de 
note an' he ought to be back by now wid de answer." 

I thought of my own little note, with compunction. It 
might make the dear girl a bit unhappy, so I said to Mam' 
Chloe, "As soon as you go upstairs, open the box and take 
out the little note that you'll find there and hide it away un- 
til after the ball, then you can give it to her. Leave the card 
that is tied to the flowers." She nodded, comprehendingly. 

"I ain' axes yer in, Marse Pearcy, 'cause de Pitty Sing jis 
lay down fur a little sleep; an ef she kno' you'se here, she 
gwinter git up an' cum down sho', and nobody couldn't keep 
her from it. She's had her own way all her life, — an' she 
don know any y udder." 

Mam' Chloe's chance talks always encouraged me. I had a 
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friend at court. She kept me informed by a few choice words 
and phrases here and there in her rambling discourse, of the 
inside working of Dorothy's pretty head, and sweet heart. 
She did the same for me no doubt, when talking to Dorothy. 
I could in fancy hear her: 

"Jes look at de pirty flowers yo' feethart brung yer; dey's 
de berry ting ter hole in yer han.' Co's you wouldn' hole 
nobody else's bokay. I bound you wouldn't', — He wus de 
fus' 'ittle feethart you eber did have. I picked him out fer 
yer myse'f ; and he's dun gro' up a grate big fine man. I'se 
proud uv him, I am. — An' anybody kin see wid haf a' eye 
dat he lubs de berry groun' you walks on. — He seems ter me 
kin' of cut up 'bout sumpfin. — I felt kinder sorry fur him; 
co's you wouldn' cairry any udder young man's flowers. You 
has to be mity good ter him now; — cause all mans is natch- 
'lly je'lous hearted; and hits gwinter hurt him ter see all 
dese yer udder men a-hangin' roun' you." 

I could not help smiling at my own conceit. I'll wager I 
did not miss it very far; — and I don't deny the thought 
pleased me. 

When I reached home the Mater comforted me. She was 
so pleased with Dorothy's thoughtful attention. She had 
accepted, of course; and handed me Dorothy's little note, 
the contents of which I had already learned from "Mam' 
Chloe." 

"The ball will not open before ten o'clock, and will be 
preceded by the reception, which, from the invitation I see 
begins at nine. The carriage will therefore be here about 
eight, and we must be ready to leave very soon after, in 
order that I may have a few minutes with Col. and Mrs. 
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Carter and dear Dorothy, before the guests begin to assem- 
ble," said the Mater. 

"I will not keep you waiting, dear," I answered with as 
much cheeriness as I could muster. The Mother heart de- 
tected the minor chord. 

"Keep a stout heart, my boy. You have had Dorothy so 
long, practically all to yourself, that I know it will seem a 
little hard at first ; — but you will get used to it. Give Dor- 
othy, a chance!" 

"Get used to it! Maybe I will; I don't know; they say 
eels get used to being skinned ; we will see," said I to myself. 

Everything went off as we had planned. Eight-thirty 
found us entering the Carter mansion, now ablaze with 
light. A few moments more found us in the living room 
upstairs, most cordially welcomed by Col. and Mrs. Carter. 
They seemed to appreciate fully the compliment paid by my 
mother in leaving her seclusion at Dorothy's behest. 

We had been there only a few moments when Dorothy 
entered the room. A tall, slender, stately creature; like a 
lily. She was gowned all in purest white. I know nothing 
of the texture of women's clothes; I only know that her 
dress was diaphanous, misty, with soft folds and trimmings 
of lace, through which I could see the fairness and delicate 
contour of the soft flesh beneath. 

Her arms, only half bare — for from her shoulders some 
fine shadowy lace falling over them, partially concealed' 
them — were rounded, and velvety as a child's. Not a jewel 
marred the perfect beauty of the simple toilette, lillies of the 
valley, catching and holding the draperies in place every- 
where,— except upon her bosom, where lay one of my orchids. 
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The others she carried in her hand. In all of my dreaming 
I had never imagined anything so beautiful, so lovely. 

Instead of the old love that could reason, a passionate 
longing filled my heart, dominating all other thoughts. From 
that moment I knew I could not give up my Dorothy. 

She betrayed some nervousness, as she crossed the room; 
and put up her sweet mouth like a child, for my mother to 
kiss. Then to her father, and her mother, she gave a kiss. 

Lastly she turned to me, and holding up her slender, blue- 
veined hand, she said : 

"And you shall kiss my hand," just as any princess might 
command her slave. 

I alone understood the meaning. The others were gath- 
ered together in a corner talking among themselves. Taking 
her hand between both my own, I stroked it fondly, silently 
my whole heart in my eyes as I looked down upon her, full 
of purpose, I know, for I had decided. I would not give up 
my Dorothy! 

She should have her chance at "Smith," and the good 
things of this world, so considered. Smith should have his 
chance; but — within my soul I knew that "The Tiger" — 
meaning myself, — the gaunt, poverty stricken ravening tiger, 
must have her in the end. A merciful Father in Heaven 
could not will it otherwise. 

All of this passed through my mind in a moment's time; 
while I was kissing her finger tips, and stroking her hand. 

Instinctively, with a woman's intuition she discerned the 
change. She felt the warmth, the tenderness of my glance. 
A roseate flush spread over her cheek. Her hand trembled 
in mine and lay passive in my clasp that tightened firmly up- 
on it. Slowly, reluctantly she turned her luminous eyes to 
mine, as though compelled by some hidden force. A new 
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light had been kindled in them. One I had never seen there 
before. I had lost my "Comrade," my "sweetheart." Here 
was a new Dorothy; — and I liked her much better. The 
other was a child, this was a woman. I liked her very much 
better. 

"And my eyes held her ; what was worth 

The rest of heaven, the rest of earth." 

"You have not yet told me if you like me in my first long 
tailed gown?" she asked shyly. 

"My eyes have told you, dearest. I had never dreamed of 
anything half so adorable. You are a brand new Dorothy, 
and I'll have to try to accustom myself to you by degrees." 

"Isn't it strange? You seem to me like a different Percy, 
— but, I think I like you better, speaking slowly, with diffi- 
dence. I wish to thank you for these lovely flowers. They 
were just what I wanted." 

"I am glad they pleased you. I must thank you for plac- 
ing one so near your heart." 

Her cheek flushed. Her hand trembled as she held out to 
me her program. 

"See my program, innocent of any name save yours, for 
the first number." 

"May I have another? I had not intended to ask for one, 
you know, but I feel like I want at least one waltz with this 
new Dorothy." 

"As many as you please." 

"There," handing it back to her. "I've chosen the fifth, — 
since I do not wish to monopolize you, — and the last ; — Dor- 
othy dear I must have the last. If others are added, I must 
still have the last." 

"You shall have it, — unless you are sitting out with some 
girl." 
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"I will sit out with no girl; — for my Dorothy, — from to- 
night is a woman." 

The house was now filling with guests. We could hear 
the frou-frou of silken skirts rustling through the halls. 

Giving her my arm, I led her across to where her father 
and mother still talked to the Mater. I resigned her to 
them, for my mother would be wishing to go home, and it 
was time I knew for them to be taking their station in the 
long salon, where the reception would be held. 

Lifting the portieres which had been dropped because of 
my mother, we passed out of the side entrance, where we 
found "Mam' Chloe" waiting to speak to my mother. Then 
to me; — 

"I clar's ter gracious, Massa Pearcy, you's growd up ter 
be a powerful fine lookin' man ; I had no ijea how good look- 
in' you is, tell I see yer a stannin' up in dar 'long-side o' de 
"Pitti Sing." I says to Thomas, says I, 'Dah'll be de han- 
somes' couple on de flo' at dis yer ball.' 

" 'Co's" says Thomas, 'dat's j is as it oughter be. Them's 
a par o' young th'urbreds ; dat's what." 

"Didn' day look like a picter a stannin' dar togedder?" she 
asked of my mother. 

"I'm afraid you'll spoil them with compliments, Mammy 
Chloe," answered my mother. 

During the short drive home we sat silent, an old rhyme 
running in my head : 

"Just when I seemed about to learn; 

Where is the thread now? Off again; 
The old trick ; only I discern 

Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn." 



VI 



"Escape me? Never Beloved; 

While I am I, and you are you ; 

So long as the world contains us both. 



>> 



That night, a new cycle began for us two. For the first 
time I realized that I was a man ; Dorothy a woman. Like 
an electric spark it thrilled Dorothy when she looked into 
my eyes. 

The Mater seemed to divine my thoughts. She laid her 
hand on mine. It opened my lips. 

"Did you ever see anything so beautiful?" I asked. "And 
so lovely?" 

"No; I think not; but — my son is a man, almost twenty- 
three. You must show now the strength of a man." 

We were at our own door. I passed her in with my night 
key, kissed her cheek, returned to the carriage, and in a few 
minutes I was of the throng doing homage to Dorothy. 

"A maid so sweet that her mere sight made glad 

Men sorrowing, — " 

I had returned in a sorrowing mood. 

The lights, the music, the lightsome laughter, and hum of 
voices soon put the blue devils to flight. A triumphal march 
was now the signal to repair to the ball room. With Dor- 
othy upon my arm we took our way thither, my stride so 
nicely adjusted to her maiden footsteps that we moved as 
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one person. Around the room we circled and took our sta- 
tion at the head, waiting until all the sets were formed. 

The music changed. Dorothy and I saluted gravely and 
the ball was opened with the stately measure of the Pari- 
sienne which soon changed into a waltz, in which, with Dor- 
othy clasped in my arms we floated round and round the 
room coming back again to the stately figures of the dance. 

Neither of us spoke often. We were silent the greater 
part of the time; no speech was needed. We each knew that 
the other was wildly, deliriously happy. The dance was over 
and I was leading her away, when she was claimed by Smith, 
or some one, and I was sent adrift — to seek my partner for the 
next dance, of course, I was doing my duty by Dorothy's 
guests. 

The program was carried out as appointed; every one 
seemed to be enjoying it to the full. For the fifth number, 
looking for Dorothy, I found her unconsciously posed 
against the heavy velvet curtain which draped a window, a 
portrayal as exquisite as a clear-cut cameo, her white drap- 
eries artistically disposed about her favoring the illusion. 
Others observed it as well as I. Murmers of admiration 
from every side must have reached her ears, bringing a rose- 
ate flush to her cheek, illuminating her eyes, and wreathing 
her lips with smiles. 

She was watching for me. We caught the glance, each 
of the other's eyes, from afar, as I edged myself through the 
throng surrounding her. I was hemmed in for a minute and 
could not reach her side. 

"Percy," she called in a low voice, almost a whisper. 

"I am here, sweetheart," I answered in low tones, for I 
had reached her side. It was strange how we seemed to 
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understand each other without words; seemed to know that 
a new life leaped in our blood. That we loved each other 
as we wished to be loved, though we could not define the 
difference. As I stood before her she crossed her two index 
fingers. 

"What does it mean. Sweet Dorothy?" I asked as I led 
her out upon the floor, her hand clasped in mine, for the 
music for the waltz had begun. 

"What does x represent?" 

'An unknown quantity." 

'Then Smith — so far — is an unknown quantity;" smiling 
radiantly upon me. 

It sounded good to me. Of course I said so; — and other 
things. That waltz proved entirely too short. 

All things must come to an end, and this beautiful ball as 
well. I had the last waltz with Dorothy as she had prom- 
ised. I noticed when she came to me, that my tender orchid 
which she had upon her breast was still uncrushed. A 
fierce joy flamed within me. 

"You did not cross your fingers when I came to claim 
you." 

"You did not give me time." 

"Ah, Dorothy, Dorothy, I am afraid that is a subterfuge." 

"If you'll stop, — and release me, — I'll cross my heart." 

"Meaning that your heart is an unknown quantity?" She 
shook her head. 

The last strains of the waltz were ending; the dancers 
were leaving the floor, but I held Dorothy in my arms as 
long as I might, so close that when I released her, the orchid 
was crushed, a faint spot on my vest betraying the damage. 
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I was glad. How did I know that I should ever hold her 
thus again? 

We were the last to leave the ball room. The guests were 
crowding the hall and stairway, and we lingered a few mo- 
ments in the little reception room alone. 

Her pretty draperies, crushed, clung softly to her figure, 
and her rounded arms were almost bare. She was a little 
fatigued by the dancing, the exertion of the evening; her 
emotions perhaps. 

The indication of langor in her drooping lids was appeal- 
ing as is the listlessness of a tired child. She had never be- 
fore looked to me more alluring. Could it be possible that 
the love borne between us two from childhood must wither 
and die without a touch of gladness; without hope of frui- 
tion? God forbid. 

"The die has been cast," I said to myself. "Who can tell 
what this evening will bring forth ? The men gathered here 
to-night are not insensate, — no more than I. I had asked for 
the test. It is only fair for Dorothy. I must abide by it." 

It was with a keen sense of uncertainty of hopelessness 
that I stood looking down upon her. I must say good-night 
to her for I could trust myself no longer to stay with her 
and be silent. As I looked at her all my good resolutions 
faded. I had within me only the vehement desire to tell her 
of the new love that had its birth within my heart this even- 
ing; different, stronger, more compelling than ever felt be- 
fore. 

I don't know how it would have ended, but as I looked at 
her, she raised her tender, appealing eyes to mine, — and there 
flashed into my mind the last words of my mother. 
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"My son is now a man. I hope he will show the strength 
of a man.* 1 

I pulled myself together and lifting her hand said : 

"According to our compact I suppose I may kiss your 
hand?" 

Smiling she offered it and said, "Good-night." 

I hardly know how time passed after that. There were 
receptions, balls and parties every night. I had only to 
scan the social columns to find all of the doings of "Miss 
Dorothy Carter." I might have attended any, or all of the 
functions, following humbly in Dorothy's train. Was I 
not a man? Men were then, always are and always will be 
in demand where women most do congregate. 

Why should I go? It only maddened me to see other men 
paying assiduous court to Dorothy, — "the belle of the sea- 
son," — while I must impose a certain restraint upon myself. 
We seemed to others perhaps — to be drifting apart. Dorothy 
and I knew better. Whenever we came across each other in 
a quiet place, she would laughingly hold up the tips of her 
little gloved fingers for me to kiss. If at her home or mine, 
she turned up the soft, warm palm. When no opportunity 
offered she would gravely cross her fingers. Was there ever 
such another woman? I don't know. I have never seen her 
like. Here was a complex character, difficult to analyze; I 
alone understood her. 

From her father she had inherited the keen perception and 
acumen which characterized him as a man of affairs, often 
surprising me with the quickness with which she grasped 
any matter pertaining to business. From father and mother 
both she inherited an affectionate disposition, and direct sin- 
cerity of purpose. 
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From Mam , Chloe, born and reared in a southern home, 
she received insensibly no doubt, through line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, and quaint old stories, that character 
moulding which makes so gentle and sweet all women of 
that sunny clime, Mammy holding always before her the 
model of "a perfeck lady." Her language, southern in sym- 
pathy, with a few of Mam* Chloe's unique phrases grafted 
on, gave charm and piquancy to her conversation, accenuat- 
ing the character of the girl-woman in whose beautiful, inno- 
cent heart was garnered deepest love for those whom she 
loved, receiving their adoration in return. 

Loved from her babyhood by every one who came in con- 
tact with her, caressed and petted, she was prodigal in return 
of her love and caresses, innocent and pure as those of a child 
discerning nothing of a fleshly grosser sense. Such was my 
sweet Dorothy — a child at heart, yet a perfect woman in re- 
serve, and dignity of deportment when such was her mood. 

Col. and Mrs. Carter were always kind and considerate 
toward me. Whether it was part of a well considered plan, 
or whether it was the prompting of their kindly hearts, I 
did not stop those days to consider. 

Sometimes they invited me to go out with Dorothy, send- 
ing their carriage for me. Often I was invited to dinner. I 
rarely accepted, since I felt that it was not keeping faith with 
Dorothy, who was to have her chance. 

Sometimes I found her waiting for me at the Maters — 
to walk home with her; and once — once she wellnigh drove 
me wild my remaining to dinner, spending the evening with 
us, and allowing me to walk home with her in the moon- 
light. 

We had not gone far, when I asked her jestingly : 
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"Have you found the man you love — whom you will 
marry?" 

She surprised me by nodding her head in assent. My heart 
leaped into my throat; — my head swam, I could not think 
of anything to say. 

"I have found him," she at length voiced. 

"When — when is it to be?" I stammered. We were 
walking back to her home, by the roundabout way I had 
shown her that other night when I told her the story of 
"The Tiger." 

The moon was shining brightly upon us just as it did then, 
only it was cold now, very cold, a raw early March wind 
searching the very marrow of our bones. We had to snuggle 
up as we walked — very close to each other. Dorothy must 
have heard my heart thumping, for she was on my left side, 
and we were so near of a height that she might easily have 
felt it. She did not answer my question right away, so I 
had to ask it again. 

"When — when did you say it is to be?" 

"When — whenever — he — he wants me," she replied slow- 
ly, indistinctly, her muff lying on my arm muffling the tones 
of her voice, for her mouth was pressed close to it. 

I then remembered that she had not given the sign that 
evening when I met her. And I remembered it had been a 
long, long time since she had used any of the old endearing 
epithets we had been so free with in our boy and girl days; 
— but for that matter, neither had I ; — never since that night 
at the ball when we had stood revealed, each to the other, a 
man and a woman. 

A certain maiden consciousness impossible to define had 
thenceforth seemed to hedge her about with a delicate re- 
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serve, which I felt no desire to penetrate, so great was my 
reverence for this instinctive womanly dignity, which now 
sat so graciously upon her. She called me simply Percy; I 
called her Dorothy. 

"Whenever he wants you?" I repeated — in weak tremb- 
ling voice. For a time nothing was said between us. She 
seemed to be shivering. I thought she was cold. I didn't 
know. I quickened my steps, till she could scarcely keep up 
with me. She might have been laughing. Anyhow she 
stopped me, crying: 

"Percy, Percy, I am all out of breath ; I can't walk as fast 
as you can. Please stop a moment." 

I stopped, angry with myself for having hurried her along 
so cruelly, for she was panting like a young doe chased by the 
hounds. 

It may have been the cold wind that had taken her breath. 
I don't know, but I was melted to tenderness at once; and 
stood by, asking pardon, until she signified her readiness to 
start again. 

I have a very soft heart I know. The Mater always said 
so ! and I could not be otherwise than tender to any woman, 
much less to my dear, dear Dorothy. 

We started again, and after thinking the matter over, 
startled and pained by what Dorothy had said, — »I found 
my voice. 

"Dorothy dear, is this why you came to-night, — to tell me 
this? You know we had a contract. You were to tell me 
right away — when you found him, so as to give me a chance, 
—and—" 

"That's what I am doing now. You asked me, — and — 
and I told you — " 
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"But you are going to marry him; — you said so. Which 
one of the Smiths is it?" 

"None of them." 

"None of them? Who is he then? Do I know him?" I 
asked quickly, astonished. 

"Sometimes — I think maybe — you don't know him. And 
I don't know whether I will ever marry him. He hasn't 
asked me yet, I tell you." 

"Do you really and truly love him?" She nodded her head. 

"And it isn't Smith?" 

She shook her head. 

"You know, sweet Dorothy, what Smith stands for?" 
A warm glow spreading all over my body. 

She had lost her tongue. She only nodded her head. 

"Smith stands for — 'some other man — anybody else, save 
me. And — and if it isn't Smith; — it must be J. 

"Am I right, sweet Dorothy?" 

She nodded her head again. 

Now what was a man to do? I was no longer a boy. 
What was a man to do? 

Just exactly what I did. I stopped right there in the 
street and took her in my arms. It wasn't right, I suppose. 
But it was a very quiet street, and this was a very exceptional 
case. If any person had chanced to pass that way they would 
naturally have supposed that I was wrapping her furs more 
securely about her; — for, as I have said, it was a very cold 
night with a raw piercing wind. No one would have thought 
any man was such a blamed idiot as to stop that way in the 
street to take a girl in his arms. But I did it. 

I've never regretted it. 

Nor has Dorothy. 
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All I said to her then was: 

"My dear, sweet Dorothy! After all of my anxiety, and 
despair, and determination to give you the best of it, no mat- 
ter what grief and pain it cost me, you have turned down all 
of the Smiths, and their limozines, and their sixty horse pow- 
er machines to throw yourself into the embrace of The 
Tiger." 

"Didn't the Princess give herself to The Tiger?" 

"She did, dear; — when nothing else was left for her." 

Well there's nothing else left for me." 

'You've gone through with all the Smiths?" 

'Every one of them." 

'And you have fully decided to give yourself to The Tig- 
er"? — I remember you commended the Princess for doing 
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She nodded her head. 

"I hope the poor, gaunt, starved Tiger won't eat you up 
my princess. Gods knows I love you enough to do it." 

"I'm not afraid." She cuddled closer to me, for we had 
been walking very slowly, — and — it was very cold. 

"Now my Princess, the season is not over yet. You have 
another month. A new Smith may come to town; — 'My 
lord ; — or— or a Prince ! I will not accept your sacrifice my 
sweet Dorothy, until I am sure that you realize just what 
you are doing; what an awfully poor bargain you are mak- 
ing." 

"If anything should happen now; remember it is all your 
fault." 

"You know dear I promised to be perfectly fair with you. 
Now you must be fair with me. Look me in the eyes. — 
There, that will do — 



I 



I DIDN'T sleep much that night, and when I did, I 
dreamed of Dorothy, my Dorothy. It was up to me 
now, and I was glad of it. Things could not go on 
this way any longer. It was not fair to anybody, 
least of all to Dorothy. I was glad I wasn't a wo- 
man. No matter how much they may care for a man — 
they've got to sit down and wear out their hearts waiting — 
and maybe marry Smith after all because they can't get 
the man they want. They seem to get the worst of it all the 
time. 

"My sweet Dorothy shan't have the worst of it. Not if 
I can help it; and I don't see why I can't help it!" was my 
final conclusion. 

My mind was in a whirl. I had an early breakfast. I 
wanted to get down betimes and see my Chief first thing — 
before the boys got in the office — and tell him all about it. 
And I did. 

"Now what I want to know is, what can I depend upon; 
— regularly every week without fail?" 

"What are you getting now?" 

"Twenty-five dollars per week, sometimes a little more, — 
sometimes a little less." 

"Let me see; — you've been here about " 

"Ten months." 

"You've been a good man ; straight along and you are im- 
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proving. We've all noticed how you have improved lately. 
I can safely guarantee you twenty-five per, — if you keep up 
to the mark, — as you will I know if you have got something 
to work for; and — we can make it more no doubt for little 
things often come in that I can throw your way and thus add 
to your 'string.' " 

"This is very encouraging," I* answered "I thank you for 
it, and — " 

"Now understand me, you haven't told me who the girl 
is. I don't know how helpful she can be to you. Some 
women can spend all of that and more too, in pin money. 
You of course can tell more about that than I can." 

That was all. 

I felt the fire dying out in my heart. My sweet Dorothy 
would want to help, and she would try to help— but, could 
she? — raised as she had been, used to everything — could she? 
I didn't know. Heavy hearted I went back to my desk to 
think, and I was doing some of the hardest thinking I ever 
did in my life when the Chief called me. 

"Here Howard. Here's a letter published yesterday, and 
a few answers that I find this morning in my mail. This 
may help you out some. It is signed 'Young House-Keeper,' 
and she seems to be wise on the job you are thinking of 
tackling." 

I glanced over the letter, very cleverly and daintily writ- 
ten. For the benefit of other poor fellows similarly situated, 
I give it here, as I found it. I am specially moved to do so, 
since it had a direct bearing upon my own affairs. 
To the Sunday News — 

"When Adam delved, and Eve span, 

Where then was the gentleman ?" 
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"Where? There is no record of the existence of any such 
personage at that early epoch in the history of the world. 
Perhaps his appearance upon the scene later has complicated 
the question of living which seemed so simple in the days of 
Adam and Eve. 

"From the meager details of their early life we are led to 
infer that they contented themselves with whatever was 
within their reach, which in the parlance of. the present 
day means tha,t they were satisfied to live within their income. 

"The only trouble that they ever had seemed to have aris- 
en from some dissatisfaction on their part as to their sur- 
roundings, and a desire to rise above their station, to better 
their condition by appropriating to their own use things un- 
suited to them and forbidden. For this they received a sal- 
utary rebuke and settled themselves down, happy and con- 
tented with what they could get. They lived in an arbor no 
doubt, the best that Adam could provide. 

"They ate of the herbs of the fields and the flesh of the an- 
imals killed by Adam in the chase, of which Eve no doubt 
made savory dishes. Adam was willing to clothe himself in 
the skins of the animals, and we are reliably informed that 
Eve was satisfied with very little in the way of dress. 

"Such being the case it is not surprising that they were 
never troubled with any such questions as to whether they 
could afford to marry or whether marriage was a failure. 
They seem to have been perfectly satisfied on that point and 
were content to fill their mission on earth as appointed 

"Not so with their descendants. The growing tendency 

of the age is toward extravagance and there seems to be so 

great a longing in every mortal for things entirely beyond his 

means that it has become the question of the day whether 
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marriage is expedient. Sermons have been preached upon 
that subject and homilies have been written upon it. Even 
books have been elaborated upon such themes as 'Ten Acres 
Enough/ etc., in order to prove how very small a sum a man 
with a family may live upon and thereby encourage matri- 
mony. 

"A well written article appeared in the last Sunday News 
going to show that a small family could live on $700.00 per 
annum — a man and wife, with a baby thrown in. Consid- 
erable allowance must be made for the fact that these statis- 
tics were based upon country values. There can be no doubt 
about it that the aforesaid baby was a country baby, for no 
city baby could be had at so reasonable a valuation as $75. 
Aside from this, the estimate was no doubt fair enough for 
the country, but not reliable for the city. Any young man 
on a salary of say $65 per month, who contemplates marrying 
will do so at great risk unless he marries a helpmeet indeed — 
one who can assist him in making the living. 

With the laudable desire of gaining information for a 
young man who is very anxious to make the experiment upon 
$100 per month, and has chosen for himself a perfect love of 
a girl who never did anything in her life beyond making de- 
licious cakes and caramels, I started out to interview several 
notable young housekeepers to find out for him if possible 
just what it would cost for young people in their circum- 
stances to live comfortably and suitably. I found among 
my acquaintances just such a young couple who had been 
married a little over a year. 

"If this interests you, I will be. very glad to introduce 
your representative to the young wife who will be pleased to 
give you all of the details." 

Young House-Keeper. 
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My heart began to warm toward the "Young House- 
keeper." It seemed to me that she had written that letter 
specially for me. The more I thought of it the more de- 
termined I became to see her and find out all she knew about 
that young couple with just 

One hundred dollars a month! 

"This seems to me all right," I said a little eagerly hand- 
ing the letter back to the Chief. "I think if you will give me 
the real name and address I can make a good story out of 
this." He glanced over it. 

"Capital! You are catching on fast." Turning over the 
papers on his desk, he handed me over the lady's card. 

Taking a car running into that pretty district bordering on 
Shaw's Garden, the most beautiful of St. Louis's many beau- 
ty spots, I paid my fare and pulling my hat down over my 
eyes shut out the sight of all things save my sweet Dorothy, 
— my "Princess," so willing to be devoured by the gaunt 
hungry tiger. Her image was so deeply engraved upon my 
heart that I could at any time picture Dorothy as clearly be- 
fore me as if she were actually present in the flesh. I was 
not long therefore in losing myself in day dreams, for some- 
how, I anticipated a great deal of interest to us two from 
this visit. 

'From this it will be seen how quickly, how very quickly I 
always permitted myself to be lifted out of the many sloughs 
of despond into which I was always falling. I must be of a 
very sanguine temperament. I don't know. But if I am, 
I have a good running mate in Dorothy. 

My dreams were suddenly dispelled by the conductor call- 
ing out my street. A walk of one square brought me to one 
of the pretty avenues leading up to Shaw's Garden, now 
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bleak and bare of course, but everything looked invitingly 
sweet and clean, the homes all new. 

Consulting my watch, I found that I had made the trip 
in half an hour. Consulting the Young House-Keeper's 
card, I found myself before her door. 

It was a nice, cozy little house, on a quiet new avenue; 
out of the way of the gay world, of course, but very conven- 
ient to the cars that would take Mr. Young Husband to 
his business. 

A neat maid answered my ring and I was ushered into a 
pretty little parlor. I send up my card and the Young 
House-keeper quickly made her appearance sweetly dressed, 
just such a little woman as I expected to see, I don't know 
why, since my goddess is " — divinely tall and most divinely 
fair." 

My errand was soon explained and growing confidential, 
I discovered that it was the "Young House-keeper/ ' herself 
who was accomplishing such marvels with the princely sum 
of one hundred dollars per — just about the size of my pile. 
I immediately sat up and began to take notice. They had 
a hall, parlor, dining room and kitchen on the first floor, with 
three cozy bed-rooms and bath on the second floor, all of 
them prettily furnished with the money which Mr. Young 
Husband had saved up for the occasion, thinking perhaps he 
would take a bridal tour and indulge in other little extrav- 
agances. Three hundred dollars was the sum, but he mar- 
ried a sensible girl, so they stayed at home and furnished a 
house instead. 

Of course the bridal presents made useful and ornamental 
additions. Altogether they had about as pretty and sweet 
a little home as any one would wish for. 
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"My Dorothy is a sensible girl," I assured myself while 
making these notes. "One point gained ;" and my hopes be- 
gan to rise as does the mercury in the thermometer under the 
warm rays of a summer sun. "I can depend on Dorothy," 
I thought as I turned the page for more notes. 

"So far so good; my dear madam. Now what about the 
expense of keeping up this charming little house?" I asked. 

"The rent is twenty-three dollars per month. A maid in 
this part of the city costs fourteen dollars; coal averages 
about three dollars per grate for parlor, dining room, and 
bed room. Gas the year around for kitchen and lights aver- 
ages three dollars per month ; and the water rate one dollar, 
making a total of forty-three dollars each month to keep us 
in ship-shape for every-day sailing. 

"Of course," she said, "we could economize if necessary 
by going into flats at fifteen dollars, and using lamps which 
are very artistic, you know. We might save twelve dollars 
this way, but we have not found it necessary thus far." She 
settled herself in her pretty willow rocker and seemed as 
well contented as if she had a thousand dollars per month at 
her command. 

"So would my Dorothy content herself," was my thought. 

"Then after you have spent forty-three dollars per month 
upon the absolute necessities you are ready to begin living. 
You must eat?" I ventured to assert in an inquiring tone. 

"Indeed, we must, and we do eat — heartily; and of the 
very best that the market affords." 
'Upon fifty-seven dollars?" 

r Fifty-seven dollars? Where do you suppose our car-fare 
would come from — our clothes, our theatre money, our 
church money, if I should spend fifty-seven dollars upon the 
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table? I don't spend the half of that," she added with par- 
donable pride. 

With my heart in my mouth I ventured to ask, "My dear 
Madam, how can a family of three breakfast, and lunch, and 
dine on less than a dollar a day? My own lunch often costs 
fifty cents. I do not patronize high priced establishments, 
and I assure you that there are very few delicacies upon my 
menu. 

"I don't know what you call delicacies but we have soup, 
oysters, fish, game, fowls, beef, lamb, pork, breads of all 
kinds, butter, vegetables, desserts, fruits, tea and coffee, 
or—" 

"Stop, stop!" I exclaimed, my inmost soul, longing for the 
delicious dishes which she was enumerating upon her fin- 
gers. "Tell me just how you do it and I will get married 
straight away myself." 

"Well, you see my husband allows me twenty-five dollars 
for the table which leaves him thirty-two dollars, out of 
which he keeps one dollar and forty cents for carfare — you 
see he likes to walk home in the evening, after having been 
shut up all day in the office. 

"He keeps two dollars and eighty cents for his luncheon, 
usually a bowl of bread and milk, or a plate of soup and 
bread and butter. He keeps one dollar for church, two dol- 
lars for amusements, concert or theatre, the remainder, twen- 
ty-five dollars he divides between us for personal expenses." 

"You have said nothing about cigars?" 

"Oh, he stopped smoking right away. It seemed foolish 
to be actually burning up money day after day. It seemed 
selfish, in fact so selfish that he determined to set aside, in- 
stead, a sum for theatre money. Theatre tickets represent 
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his cigar money which he preferred to put in something 
which we could both enjoy." 

I made a special note of this. I was sure I should like 
Mr. Young Husband. 

"Do you find twelve dollars and fifty cents each, sufficient 
for your personal expenses ?" 

"If you will promise not to tell anybody I will show you 
something;" and from some hidden recess she produced a 
bank book and showed me a balance of one hundred and six- 
ty dollars. 

"And I have been married very little over a year! Of 
course I have had very little to buy in the way of clothes: 
a pair of shoes, a pair of gloves, fixing over my hats, car- 
fare and church money. Besides I have treated several times, 
bought the theatre tickets. I spent not over twenty-five dol- 
lars during the first year." 

"That does not account for over one hundred and twenty- 
five, say, on that balance." 

"You forget that I have had a chance to save out of the 
house money." 

"Do you mean to tell me you have saved sixty dollars out 
of twenty-five dollars for your table ?" 

"I mean to say that I have saved exactly that sum in a year 
from the table, for I make it a rule to spend only five dollars 
per week ; not quite that much for there are a few extra days 
in each month." 

"Give me some idea how it is done?" I asked, with some 
eagerness for it was growing personal. 

"I first make out a list of dishes that cost only one cent 
for each person, and — " 

"Does anything cost only one cent?" 
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"At the bakers you can get a half dozen rolls, or biscuits, 
for five cents ; made at home they would not cost over three, 
A couple of slices of breakfast bacon cost only one cent, a 
poached egg on toast costs only one and one-third cents ; cer- 
eals do not cost one cent ; a small bottle of cream which will 
serve three persons only costs three cents; Irish potatoes in 
any form, not even one cent ; butter, one pound per week for 
each person, twenty-five to thirty cents per pound, is four 
cents per day for each person, and a third per meal, average 
one cent, for gravy often takes the place of butter; stewed 
fruit, a cent; many fresh fruits and bananas one cent; so 
you see it is not difficult to make out a breakfast for each 
person for five cents, since there are often things left from the 
day before to add to it. You can always have a couple of 
rolls, and butter and a cup of coffee for that, and a slice of 
bacon or an egg. A good housekeeper can make combinations 
that will give a good breakfast for three, for fifteen cents." 

"Let us say twenty cents. You will then have about six- 
ty-seven cents for lunch and dinner." 

"Very well. The maid and I will lunch well upon what 
is left from the dinner of the night before; cold meat, or a 
stew or croquettes, or a pate, or a plate of soup and some 
bread and butter — or if we have no soup, a cup of tea — and 
desert ; ten cents, for both of us. That will leave fifty-seven 
cents for the dinner." 

"What can you do with that for a dinner? A very simple 
luncheon down town for one costs that much." 

"Fifty-seven cents opens up unlimited possibilities: a soup 
bone for ten cents gives me soup for dinner and luncheon ; a 
stew for two breakfasts, or rather a stew for one breakfast, 
and browned hash for another. In this way I save from 
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breakfast and lunch, twenty cents, which I can add to my 
dinner meat. And have seventy-seven cents for dinner. 
"Then tell me what you can do with seventy-seven cents ?" 
I can have a real company dinner. A soup, a salad, two 
vegetables, chicken, and a desert, besides pickles, and jelly, 
and coffee and cheese." 

"How will you do it?" I asked, unbelieving. 

"I will have tomato soup for which a five-cent soup bone 
will answer, and half a can of tomatoes — five cents; seven 
cents for soup — say — since the meat will serve as a stew for 
breakfast. I will get a nice chicken for roasting, with plenty 
of good dressing and gravy, the dressing made from stale 
bread saved for the purpose, stale egg bread, or batter bread 
(corn meal) being specially good for that purpose. We can 
only use half of it, the three of us. The other half can be 
warmed over for dinner the following day, or made into 
croquettes, to be served with peas. Count, therefore, only 
twenty cents for the chicken." 

"Thirty-seven cents so far." 

"A cent's worth of Irish potatoes, and half a can of peas, 
ten cents; the other half being used with the croquettes." 

"Forty-eight cents, so far." 

"For salad : five cents worth of lettuce, an apple — say two 
cents, dressing three cents, ten cents for the salad." 

"Fifty-eight cents so far." 

"For desert, a lemon pie, say, which costs seven cents for 
we will have two slices left over for lunch ; one cent's worth 
of jelly (I make my jelly and it costs only five cents a 
glass) ; a cent's worth of pickles; a cent's worth of cheese. 
Two cents for bread." 

"Eighty-two cents — and nothing for coffee." 
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"In truth, we rarely ever have both a soup and dessert 
when we have fowls or game, so there will be plenty and to 
spare for coffee. These figures are based on winter prices, 
in the summer vegetables and fruit are very cheap and the 
cost of living much reduced." 

"I see, even I, a mere man, can see how you can accom- 
plish all you say you can, and that you can keep an entirely 
satisfactory table for three with twenty dollars per month." 

"Harry is satisfied with it. It would be useless for me to 
particularize farther, though I am willing to answer any 
questions you may ask. I could tell you a hundred dishes 
from which a selection may be made for a family of three 
at a cost of less than seventy cents per day." 

"I have no doubt of it." 

"I can give you over fifty recipes for the serving of eggs; 
one cent for each person. 

"Did you ever look into the dinner pail of a day laborer? 
He gets not more than forty to sixty dollars per month; has 
a wife and children and has to pay out of it for rent, fire and 
lights. They can not have over one dollar per day for four 
or five persons — yet it is necessary for them to have plenty of 
good wholesome food, two of them at least, the woman and 
the wife, being laboring people." 

"Now if you do not consider it impertinent, will you tell 
me what you are going to do with this vast amount of money 
you are hoarding?" 

"That is another secret. I will tell you upon condition 
that you will keep it until I am ready to spring it upon Har- 
ry— 

"/ am going to buy a house!" 

"Wonderful woman ! You will have to tell me how, some- 
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time, for the benefit of some young people whom I know that 
are contemplating matrimony. Now here is an extract from 
one of the many letters I received, for the 'Young House- 
Keeper, ' that I would like to call your attention to" passing 
it over to her to read. 

For the Young House-Keeper — 

"/ will tell my experience. I was married at eighteen, 
having just graduated the spring before. We supposed we 
had twelve hundred dollars a year to live upon; but the year 
after baby came, our employer, by a process of reasoning only 
known to himself, considered that as our family increased, 
our expenses should decrease, and cut us down to one thou- 
sand. 'Necessity is the mother of invention/ Since then I 
have taught myself house work from parlor to kitchen, bread- 
making, pickling, preserving, sewing and dress-making, and 
have found time to paint a little. I have read 'Robert Ells- 
mere,' 'Ben Hur,' and several of Tolstoi's and Victor Hugo's 
works since Christmas, besides the daily and Sunday news." 

Yours sincerely, 

Genevieve. 

"I am very glad that you brought me this letter. It covers 
three-fourths of the young married people in the city whom 
I hoped to reach — together with the young people of culture 
and refinement who would like to marry if they could af- 
ford it. They ought to marry. Marriage is the salvation 
of nine-tenths of the men, and no woman can be happy in 
any other condition." 

"You are an ardent advocate of matrimony. ,, 

"I am. It is a Divine ordinance." 

"Do you believe in early marriages?" 

"Wherever it seems wise and practicable. That is to say 
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where the man is properly equipped for providing for the 
home and is able to shield his wife from hard usuage, for the 
woman represents the most sacred principle of our existence 
the family, the home. She must be tenderly cared for and 
protected." 

"Do you think," I asked slowly, my heart in my mouth, — 
"Do you think that a young man with just twelve hundred 
a year to live on — a young man of education and good habits 
who is very, very much in love with a young woman of cul- 
ture and refinement — could afford to take the risk of marry- 
ing such a girl?" 

"Does she love him?" I own I blushed. 

"I think, — no, I am quite sure she does." 

"And they would be very unhappy if separated?" 

"I am sure they would." 

"Then why be unhappy, since, in obeying a Divine ordi- 
nance they perfect their happiness. This is based upon the 
supposition that he is a clean, manly, loveable man, worthy of 
the woman whom he has chosen for the bestowal of his love, 
and that she is a refined, pure, loveable woman, fulfilling in 
her person all of the qualifications necessary to a good 
wife " 

"She, — the woman of whom I speak, — is richly endowed 
with lovely physical attributes, combined with all of those 
ennobling qualities, which to the mind of man go to the 
making of a perfect woman ; delicacy of sentiment, modesty, 
refinement, purity, truthfulness — and love," I answered in a 
low voice, portraying for her my mental picture of Dorothy. 

"Why then should these two young people hesitate to make 
sure of their happiness? In these letters you bring me today 
they will find sufficient encouragement, for these wives seem 
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comfortable and happy even in the face of adversities, with 
which they have had to contend. I see nothing in the tone 
of their letters to indicate repentance at leisure. One of 
them at least is looking forward to buying a house." 

"Don't forget that you have promised to give me some 
necessary information concerning the building of a house. 
May I bring with me Doro — that — is — a young person who 
is also interested in these things?" 

"Certainly. I am very much interested in young people. 
By the time we get through you will almost have written a 
book." 

The Young House-keeper smiled when I came so near be- 
traying Dorothy. I wondered if she had caught on. 

The letters to the "Young House-keeper" presented con- 
tingencies which I had not been thinking of — hitherto. In- 
deed all of the letters seemed to present certain contingencies 
which I suppose a man ought to think of — yet the writers all 
seemed to be happy; — even the laboring men whom I saw 
sitting in their doors with children climbing all over them 
seemed to be happy. I would have to think this over. 

Rising to leave, I said: 

"Now my dear 'Young House-keeper/ you can never 
know how much I owe you, how grateful I am for all of this 
information. You have no idea how many young men, like 
myself, stand shivering on the brink afraid to make the 
plunge into the sea of matrimony lest they drag some delight- 
ful creature in beyond her depth." 

"Just give my compliments to any such and tell them they 
have nothing to fear." 

I felt like falling down and kissing the hem of her gar- 
ment. 
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"If I can be of any further assistance to these young peo- 
ple, I need not say that I will be pleased to give them any in- 
formation in my possession, and — I'll be delighted to have 
her come with you," smiling a little. 

"Really? You will become the patron Saint of the Newly- 
Weds if this keeps up." 



II 

I rode down town in a perfect ecstacy of bliss. I saw my 
Princess walking around 
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Wi' siller gude to spend." 

I rushed into the office as if I had a world upon my shoul- 
ders. The telephone booth was occupied. I walked about 
like a caged tiger waiting for it; meanwhile I handed over 
my notes to the Chief. 

"Good stuff; you ought to make a fine "special" out of this 
for which you will get extra pay of course. Take your 
time. We will run this on Sunday with a head line some- 
thing like this. He took up his pencil and dashed off the 
following : 

LIVING ON $100 PER MONTH 

A Young Couple Keep House 

and Save Money on 

that Sum. 

Of course I would make a good story out of it, for I 

would put my whole heart in it. And I did. 

The booth was vacated. I rushed in before any one could 
get ahead of me. I felt that I had not a moment to spare. 
"Number 999, please. 
"Hello — whose residence is this?" — 
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"Col. Carter's. That's right. Is that you Thomas? All 
right. Is Miss Dorothy in? You think she is? Well Thom- 
as, tell her Mr. Howard wishes to speak to her a moment." — 

"Gee; these telephones are great. How did we ever get 
along without them. Just think what might happen if I 
were a moment too late! How lucky to catch her on the 
phone, anyway; she might have gone out," said I to myself. 

"Hello. Yes — this is Percy — I couldn't wait to come up. 
Dear, dear Dorothy, I've got something to tell you — some- 
thing great 1 I'll have to be in a hurry? Going out? With 
whom? — A brand new Smith? 

Sweet Dorothy, don't go with him — hear? — Yes, I know 
I told you you might; but my precious girl, I was talking 
through my hat — 

"Yes, I know what I said — and I said too you must not 
go with Smith — unless — unless — you know what. — I don't 
care if you have got your hand over the phone; that can't 
stop me! You know very well I can't — k-i-s-s — it at this dis- 
tance ?" 

"Going in a sixty horse power machine? I was afraid he 
would come along that way some day. Poor old Tiger — 
yes, / said Tiger / 

"Be back soon? What good will that do me, if — if — I 
won't say it. But say, darling — no, I didn't say Dorothy, I 
said darling, don't you know, D-A-R-L-I-N-G — 

"I say: I've got got some great news for you! — no, for me. 
— Yes, for both of us. I can't keep it until you come back 
again. Dear, dear Dorothy. You may never come back! 
I'm afraid of machines. I'm afraid this blamed Smith will 
run you up or down a tree, or over a fence, and kill you. It 
would be just like him; now that I have everything fixed — " 
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"You'll have to go? — Can't get out of it? — A party? Yes 
— that's better — if you don't sit beside him. Well — if you do 
go, stick your fingers in your ears, and don't listen to a word 
he says." 

"This is great news I've got ! Can't tell you till I see you. 
— Come up tonight? Yes; I see myself coming — a crowd sit- 
ting around; can't get in a word edgeways! — You won't be 
in to anybody but me? Well, I suppose I'll have to wait. 
I don't see how I can. — What? You'll break with Smith? 
Come right up? "Sweet, dear, precious Dorothy, I've got 
my hat on and will start right off. Good-bye." 

I lost no time in starting. I gave the conductor a cigar, 
and a friendly tip that I was in a great hurry. We happened 
to be old friends of many years standing. He knew just 
where to stop. And Thomas, — who had no doubt overheard 
all we had to say, or rather all that Dorothy had to say at 
the telephone, — was promptly on hand and in less than no 
time I was devouring what was left of the finger tips of 
Dorothy's hand, fresh manicured no doubt for the purpose. 

"Such news! sweet Dorothy, as I hardly ever hoped for," 
I said to her as soon as I could get my breath, for I had al- 
most run every step of the way from the car; and that, — 
with the finger exercise, — had left me somewhat short of 
breath. "We'll have to get a little more light on die sub- 
ject. May I?" going over to the window to raise the 
blinds, — 

"Of course," answered Dorothy, "you may do anything 
you like, — except that," for I had made as if I wanted to kiss 
her sweet lips. "You know that's reserved for — the man I 
am go — " It was my turn to protest now. She looked 
around the room finally saying: 

U 
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"If we are going to sit here, I will have Thomas bring in 
a couple of chairs," starting toward the electric button. . 

"You will do no such thing. I will roll this dear little 
divan up to the window, so we can sit together, for I have 
something to show you/' suiting the action to the word. 

When we were seated facing the window, I drew from my 
pocket, first, the young housekeeper's letter and smoothing it 
out on my knee we read it, — with our two brown heads so 
close together that an outsider could scarcely have told one 
from the other, — turning page after page, until we finished 
that part about books and sermons, and Ten Acres Enough. 

"Here's a couple of pages that don't interest us," — turning 
them deftly, — "but listen to this. It sounded to me like she 
was writing about us. Listen to this!*' 

"With the laudable desire of gaining information for a 
young man who is very anxious to make the experiment up- 
on one hundred dollars per month — " 

''That's I, for I had a talk this morning with my chief, 
and he assured me that I could always count upon one hun- 
dred dollars, maybe more. I am improving all the time, he 
says, and it was not ten minutes before he handed me this 
letter to read. Now doesnt' that read to you as if it certainly 
was intended for me? — Funny I missed it yesterday." 

"It certainly does," answered Dorothy in an awe-struck 
tone of voice. I think she believed then in fortune tellers 
and dreams and all sorts of supernatural leadings. 

"And now listen to this, 

" — and has chosen for himself a perfect love of a girl, who 
never did anything in her life, beyond making delicious cakes 
and fudge and caramels. 

"That is you, Dorothy dear, to a dot; isn't that so?" 
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"I can make lovely cakes, and fudge and caramels/' she an- 
swered, her eyes brightening and her cheeks glowing as she 
thought of all it might mean. "I was making some fudge 
for you when Thomas called me to the phone, — and it got 
spoiled," — grieved. 

"That was too bad," I answered in my most sympathetic 
tone; too eager to get back to my theme to dwell on it. 

"But, this is not all, my sweet Dorothy. I went out to 
see her. And — it is all true! She is living in a dear little 
home. She and her husband : — 'Harry,' she calls him." 

"It's nice for a man's first name to have two syllables. I 
always liked yours — 'Percy' — for that reason." 

"And she keeps a maid — and she keeps a lovely table — 
and she has coal and gas — and water — everything to make 
them comfortable and happy! And it costs only one hundred 
per month! Think of it Dorothy dear! I have that much," 
squeezing the little hand lying so confidingly in mine. 

"And so have I/' joyfully. Papa gives me a check every 
month for one hundred dollars! — for pin money— you know; 
r—and you needn't work at all!" 

My heart grew cold. I grew cold all over. I seemed to 
be verging on a collapse — I suppose — for Dorothy, placing 
her other hand over mine, with much concern asked : 

"Percy dear, what is the matter? Are you ill?" 

One hundred dollars per month for pin money was all that 
I could think of at the moment. How could I expect Dor- 
othy to live on a hundred ? I pulled myself together somehow 
and answered: 

"No, oh no, not ill, sweetheart, but — but you don't under- 
stand that when you marry me you won't have anything ex- 
cept what I have, what I earn. I will have to work for you. 
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You know I have been working for you already fourteen 
years, as Mam' Chloe will tell you/' smiling a ghastly little 
smile at this; and dear one, the joy of my life will be in work- 
ing for you." 

Dorothy sat very quiet, looking out over the trees in the 
little park. I didn't disturb her, for I was thinking, very 
hard. At length she asked: 

"Why won't Papa always give me my pin money?" 

''Because, dear, you will then be my wife — and — and — I'd 
rather not. I didn't want to ask you to be my wife until I 
could take care of you myself." 

"Oh," with a great sigh of relief. Then, raising her lumi- 
nous eyes to mine, she asked: "Then that is why — you — 
never did ask mef" 

"Of course, dear, what else?" 

"I thought — thought maybe you didn't — didn't love m*-*- 
that — way, you know?" And she hid her face upon my 
shoulder. 

"My precious Dorothy I have never, never loved you any 
other way — I think — but since that night of your coming 
out, I've known I could not — positively could not let — Sm 
— " up went the little hand over my mouth. 

"And that's why I was so eager to come out here and tell 
you all about it, and ask you if you thought — if you thought 
we could live on a hundred per. 

"I brought my notes along to show you, but I think you 
had better wait until you read it all on Sunday, you will un- 
derstand it better. Then you can tell me." 

"Why should I wait until Sunday to tell you? I know 
now if she can live on it with her Harry, I can with my 
Percy. That is all that need be said about it." 
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"But you don't know anything — I mean anything about 
housekeeping." 

"I can learn." 

That settled it — for a time at least. As I walked away — 
more soberly than I had come — I felt that a wee tiny pin 
hole had been pricked in my balloon. // was Dorothy's "pin 
money" that had punctured it! 

The Chief was delighted with the story of the young 
housekeeper when I handed it to him on the following day. 

"The best story we have had in a long time. Keep it xip 
my boy. You'll get there." 

This was saying a good deal, for in newspaper offices they 
are chary of praise. 

As there was nothing special on hand for the following 
day, outside of my regular assignments, I occupied my time 
getting my notes in shape — watching the clock meanwhile — 
for I had made another appointment with Dorothy for four 
o'clock. She wanted to see all of the letters that had come 
in, for some reason^ and I had promised to take them out 
to her. 

Looking them over I found so many allusions to "certain 
contingencies," that I decided to let Dorothy wait and read 
them for herself on the following Sunday. I singled out 
one, however, from the sheaf that I fancied was the raison 
detre of her anxiety to see the letters. 

Promptly to the minute I was with Dorothy. 

"Sweetheart, I could scarcely wait for you," said Dorothy, 
running downstairs as the door opened. She had evidently 
been listening for the bell and as Thomas discreetly effaced 
himself, she led me into the little reception room, which by 
common consent^ it seemed, had come to be considered Dor- 
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othy's special reservation. I don't know whether anyone else 
was ever invited into that nook. I think not. I hoped not. 

"Shall we roll the divan up to the window again?" she 
asked. 

"I think not." 

"Didn't you bring any letters with you?" 

"No-o-o. Only one. They are good all of them, in fact, 
splendid; but — but Dorothy dear, there are many details in 
them, interesting to the general public — to nearly everybody 
— which would not be interesting to you and to me, dear. At 
least I did not think we would care to read mem together." 

Of course she didn't understand. She said so — and I 
didn't explain. 

"I had no idea anybody else — I mean anybody was going 
to write letters to the "Young Housekeeper," — and — I 
thought of course nobody would dare break open her letters 1" 

"Well — you see — it's this way. I am supposed to be the 
"Young Housekeeper" down in the office, and her mail goes 
to my desk — and I open it to see if it is worth while, and 
then I take them all out to her." 

"All of themr 

"Yes, all of them. One of them I brought back. Such a 
sweet little note signed 'Sweetheart.' I didn't intend to give 
it to her. at all but it got mixed up with the others somehow. 
Here it is. 
"My dear Young Housekeeper : — 

I am going to be married very, very soon to the nicest 
young man in the world, but he has a very small salary. I 
am afraid he has not over one hundred dollars per month. Of 
course we can live on it, for we can board somewhere for less 
than that, but dear, oh dear 1 1 would be so proud if I could 
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save something and help him save. Can't you tell me some- 
thing about it?" 

"Sweetheart" 

A delicate flush was spreading over her cheek. While she 
was silently pleating her handkerchief with her trembling 
fingers, I continued: 

"I was not dead sure, of course, that it was my 'Sweet- 
heart,' and so — if I was mistaken about it — you know — and 
it happened to be some other man's sweetheart — why then — 
of course the dear young girl, whoever she is, ought to have 
her answer, for she will be looking for it of course, and she 
will get it next Sunday morning from the Young House- 
keeper. You must look out for it dear, I am sure it will in- 
terest you." 

"Oh, Percy," hiding her face against my shoulder. "I 
never, never thought that you would see it." 

"But I did," pressing it to my lips. "I thought I could 
not be mistaken for there could be but one such Sweetheart 
in the world. I am not overly blessed with this world's 
goods, as you know, but I would not take anything short of 
my Dorothy for this little note. I believe I'll have it framed 
— no— I'll paste it in our family Bible, when we set up one." 
At this she turned her head so that she might look into my 
face. 

"Why? Percy dear?" astonished that I set so much store 
by it. • 

"Why? — Because I see in it the very core of my dear Dor- 
othy's heart — and I know that nothing can separate us. I 
was so blue after I left you yesterday, feeling keenly how 
inadequate was all that I had to offer you. It was this little 
note — this sweet little note that gave me a glimpse of 'Heav- 
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en.' Now you know why, 'Sweetheart.' " 

She did not answer. 

"And now there is something else I wish to say to you. In 
many of these letters which you will find along with yours 
in the Sunday paper" — again the sweet face was buried upon 
my shoulder — "y°ii will find the Young Housekeeper sus- 
tained in her theories as to the cost of housekeeping by per- 
sons of experience who seem to know whereof they speak; 
and these letters have encouraged me to hope that I — that I 
can now take care of my Dorothy; and — and I think — I 
really think I ought to be speaking to your father about this 
— this — affair. 

"He does not realize, of course, how we feel ; has no idea, 
in fact, of what we are thinking. The old-fashioned no- 
tions that I have about such things make me feel that I ought 
not to come here again until I have spoken to him — until I 
have his consent to take his Dorothy away from him. May 
I speak to him?" 

For a time she did not answer. She lay with her face 
against my shoulder — crying maybe. I don't know. I 
thought so, and I fell to thinking what an everlastingly sel- 
fish brute a man is to step in like this and separate a fond 
father from his one ewe lamb — a mother from her daughter ; 
the child from her parents, the excuse, the doubtful compen- 
sation offered — his love! For my part I don't see how they 
ever do give consent. Yet — they are giving consent. They 
have been doing so since the world began. It seems a part of 
the Divine scheme, and so thinking I plucked up courage 
and asked again: 

"May I go to your father Sweetheart?" 

With her face still hidden on my shoulder she whispered : 
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"Not just yet dear Percy. Yoy — you have all this time 
been thinking of me — of me and my — comfort — and happi- 
ness. Now — now I am thinking of you, dear," laying her 
arm across my breast, smoothing my cheek with her soft 
warm hand. 

Thinking about me! Was there ever before in the world 
so tenderly bewitching, so sweet a woman? I think not. 

The modesty, the delicacy of impulse so sweetly exhibited 
in her innocent endearments might have been misconstrued 
by men of coarser fibre who could not appreciate the exqui- 
site quality of her tenderness exhibited toward me in these 
tense moments. In such moments she seemed somehow to 
revert to her childhood days. Her head upon my shoulder, 
her hand upon my cheek, her endearments differed not in 
quality from the caresses I had often seen bestowed upon her 
father. She felt that in denying my request she was giving 
me pain, — perhaps — and with her soft hand she was smooth- 
ing the pain away as one soothes the wounded feelings of a 
child. I understood my Dorothy! 

"And — and I am thinking of — of the Mater too; how can 
she give you up— 

"Is it not strange that in order to be as happy as we shall 
be that we must make at least three people unhappy?" 

"It is the sacrifical quality of parental love that has always 
seemed to me the most mysterious of die workings of Provi- 
dence. It will be very hard for the Mater; but, being a 
mother, she understands. You have not yet answered my 
appeal. May I go to your father?" 

"Please not yet. We must not be in too great a hurry. 
Now— since we have made up our own minds — " 
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"Then wc have made up our own minds?" A glad tremor 
in my voice. 

"I think so." After a pause — "I think they have always 
been made up, haven't they?" Having smoothed my disap- 
pointment away she was now sitting close to me her hand 
again in mine. 

"Always, dearest?" I answered. 

"But — you cannot know, Percy dear, how hard it is — for 
a girl — to give up everything." 

"Yes, I do my sweet Dorothy. If you were mine — my 
daughter, you know — I would not give you up! I would be 
broken-hearted if you were willing to leave me, wanted to go. 
I would want you to be doing just as you are doing now, 
grieving because you are willing to go and loth to inflict 
upon your parents the pain of knowing that you want to 
leave them. 

"I understand. But, dear Dorothy, this is another one of 
the mysteries of Providence. It is the way of the world. 
The good Lord made it so. Your mother left her father and 
mother. I love you none the less for feeling this way about 
it. I can wait until you give me permission to go to your 
father since I know that you love me." 

"And — and dear Percy, if you do not mind, I would like 
to see and talk with the 'Young Housekeeper' myself before 
— before — you know?" 

"Just as you please, Sweetheart. Shall I take you with me 
some day?" 

For answer she nodded her head. 

"I will be going there again on Monday to take some 
more letters. You will not likely be interested in them. 
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The following Monday she has promised to tell me how she 
is going to build her house. Will that suit?" 

"That will be just what I want to know." Her eyes 
were again bright and her own happy smile again irradiated 
her face. Someone has said : 

"The most wonderful, the dearest, and best miracle God 
ever performed, was the creation of womankind." 



Ill 



I did not see Dorothy after the issue of the paper contain- 
ing her letter. She knew why — all about my old-fashioned 
notions which she could not gainsay; but she wrote me a 
sweet little note chiding me for not coming, and saying she 
would not go with me to the Young Housekeeper's on Mon- 
day, "because — because I want to go by myself. There are 
some things I want particularly to ask her." 

"Now what does my sweet Dorothy want to ask her that I 
can't hear?" I asked myself — "Well, she'll tell me some day 
— maybe— I don't know. A man can't always understand a 
woman and he needn't try." 

"You must be sure, dear Percy, to come by and tell me 
everything she tells you about the house. Now don't say 
you cant come until — until — you know? Because if I like 

what she says about the house I may let you sp do what 

you said — about Papa — you know? Now, sweetheart, be 
sure to come to Your Dorothy, 

(K) 

P, S, "The little note — you know? — sounded real sweet. 
Don't you think somebody got hold of the paper and cut it 
out? Who do you suppose it could have been? I had to send 
Mam' Chloe out to get one for me, Dorothy," 

I was very much disappointed that Dorothy was not going 
with me, as she had promised, to the Young Housekeeper 
who, I rather thought, would be expecting her, but I think 

172 
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I made it all right with her. At any rate I knew it would 
be all right as soon as she saw my sweet Dorothy. 

Of course I went to see her that afternoon — for two rea- 
sons. I had some great things to tell her about the house. 
Another reason, I felt worried about that little note. If her 
father saw it he would have good reason to believe that I had 
done the very thing that no man of correct principle should 
do; ask a girl to marry him before asking her father's con- 
sent. I must therefore have Dorothy make an appointment 
for me with her father. But I am anticipating. 

"I am so glad the "Sunday News" is publishing the plans 
and diagrams for building houses/ 1 said the Young House- 
keeper, having greeted me most cordially. 

"You think them good then?" 

"Excellent. They are both artistic and feasible, and you 
can see for yourself there is really no reason why people 
should not own their own homes." 

"People of moderate incomes you mean? The friend of 
whom you spoke had an income of at least $125.00 and was 
able to lay aside twenty-five dollars every month." 

"I mean people of any fixed income beyond the absolute 
necessities of life. They are obliged to have a shelter ; to live 
somewhere. If they will make up their minds to live in their 
own homes instead of renting they can do so by exercising 
rigid economy until they can get a start." 

"Even the couple on seventy-five dollars per month who 
are now living so cosily in a flat?" 

"That very couple is arranging to build." 

f Nor 

I assure you it is true." 



*f 
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"How did they happen to think of it?" 

"Well — they have been saving something every month 
from their income as I told you, and last Sunday they saw 
in your paper one of those plans for a lovely little six room 
house, as cozy and sweet as it could be, six rooms and a hall, 
and porch — frame of course — that can be built for one thou- 
sand dollars." 

"Impossible!" I thought at once of my thousand to which 
I could add something by this time. 

"Not only that, but they sent for one of those books of 
plans and found there several plans for one thousand dollar 
houses. So they can have their choice you see. 

"And they are not little boxes either; they have nice good 
sized rooms with bath, and all modern conveniences. For 
seventeen hundred dollars they can build a picturesque eight 
room cottage, reception hall, bath, etc." 

"You astonish me; I feel myself growing crazy to build! 
What will the whole thing cost?" 

"You have to get a lot of course. A great deal depends 
upon the location. By going out far enough on a pretty new 
street, already made, you can get a nice lot of twenty-five feet 
or thirty, for five hundred dollars, or less. Of course lots 
are to be had cheaper than that, but there are several things 
to consider. One had better give a little more for a lot in a 
desirable neighborhood, close enough to the car lines to be 
convenient to his business, and in a good neighborhood where 
the property will increase, maybe double in value in the 
course of ten years." 

"I see. You are a speculator as well as an economist." 
She smiled at this and answered : 

"Perhaps." 
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"Now as I understand it, a lot for five hundred dollars, 
and a six room house for one thousand, makes one thousand 

five hundred dollars." 

» 

"Exactly. A pretty little artistic house, with six good 
sized rooms, in a good location, with a nice lawn and garden 
for fifteen hundred dollars." 

"A lawn, — and garden?" 

"Of course. It must have a lawn so one can sit out on 
the grass of hot summer evenings." 

"And the garden?" 

"That is to furnish exercise and diversion for 'Hubbie* — 
you know working an hour or so each day in the earth is 
considered fine. The electricity which comes from contact 
with the bare ground is said to be a great invigorator. It is 
in fact the under-lying principle of the 'Kniep* cure. Every 
office man confined in-doors all day ought to have a garden." 

"I'll make a special note of this." 

"The garden properly planted and tended will furnish, 
incidentally most of the spring vegetables — and flowers. One 
must have flowers for the table of course, and for the living 
rooms, so, while 'Hubbie' tends the vegetables, 'Wiiey* can 
look after the flowers." 

"How many vegetables can one raise on a little city lot?" 
I asked rather contemptuously. "One naturally thinks of 
acres when contemplating vegetables and flowers." 

"It will not be such a little lot; most of the outlying lots 
are one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet deep, — quite 
a large lot you would think if you had the grass to cut every 
fort-night; — some more good exercise for 'Hubbie.' 

"I fear Hubbie is to get the worst of it." 

"And the best of it since he keeps up health and strength 
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thereby, and reaps his reward in the smiles of his wife. Af- 
ter all, it is not such hard work as foot-ball, or bowling, or 
rowing, is it?" 

"I should say not. If I happened to be the 'Hubbie' I am 
sure I would be more than willing if Dor — I mean 'Wifey* 
were there to look on." She didn't notice the little break, — 
apparently, and continued, 

"These out-lying lots, are usually virgin soil and quite 
rich enough for any purpose. In excavating for the building 
one should be careful to have all of the rich top soil judi- 
ciously placed where the vegetable beds will be made." 

"You seem to have thought of everything. Tell me about 
these vegetable beds." 

"First you can have planted along side of your fences, and 
train against them, raspberries and blackberries, which you 
will find ornamental, and they will yield fruit for your ta- 
ble and for preserving. 

"Then have a gardener make for you near the coal shed, 
a rich asparagus bed about five feet wide, with a narrow 
walk on each side. The feathery green plumage, when you 
allow it to go to seed, will show up beautifully against the 
vines, which of course you will have cover the shed. This 
bed properly made and planted, will last you as long as you 
live, and will not only furnish your own table abundantly 
with this delicious early spring vegetable, but enough can be 
cut each day, and nicely tied up in bunches to exchange with 
your green grocer for other things which you can not raise. 
The asparagus bed needs no replenishing or tending; after it 
is once set you will have generous returns each year." 

"That asparagus bed might prove a veritable Aladdin's 
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lamp it seems to me. I am begining to think you are a 
schemer ?" 

"Only a good manager." 

"What else can you do?" 

"While the house is building you can secure bits of board, 
sufficient to make a frame along-side the fence, at the back 
somewhere — in the sun — a frame about ten feet long; here 
the tomatoes can be planted ; trained up inside the frame they 
will furnish you with a delicious salad for several months 
during the summer. Then you can have rhaddish and let- 
tuce beds, any small vegetables easily tended, and the sur- 
plus, nice and fresh, can always be readily exchanged. And 
they really look very attractive growing in neat beds, or bord- 
ers, and require but little more attention than the grass. Of 
course have a gardener make and plant your first beds." 

"I am enthused with the desire to go to gardening at once 
and have my own little garden, as I used to have when visit- 
ing my grandmother in the country. May I go 'barefoot' 
while gardening?" 

"Sure. If you choose you can try Father Knieps Cure — * 
and save doctors' bills." 

"Now I know you are a schemer* If I only had you to 
help I am sure that I could get along with the garden." 

"Ah ; but I'll have to help Harry; that is, while he is man- 
aging the vegetables, I am going to manage the flowers." 

"I had forgotten all about the flowers." 

"I haven't. I have it all planned in my own mind. I'm 
going to have vines all over my shed — the coal shed — you 
know and I think I will plant the Clematis Paniculata 
there; ' 

"I don't understand that; spell it for me." 

is 
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"C-1-e-m-a-t-i-s P-a-n-i-c-u-1-a-t-a. You know that lovely 
vine which is covered in the fall with white star-like blos- 
soms?" 

'Oh Yes, Dor — I have seen it. 

'If one gets a good stout vine, in a year or two there will 
be no shed in sight." 

"We'll have one by all means." 
' We?" 

'This young couple that we are trying to marry off, — 
and settle, you know." 

"I understand, perfectly. 

"Then I'm going to have plenty of nasturtians about the 
roots of the tree or trees. You mustn't have too many trees, 
as the shade will not be good for the flowers. And I am go- 
ing to plant them right away, good sized trees. It is not 
worth while to wait two or three years on switches. 

"And I am going to have old fashioned flowers that come 
up every year, crocuses, tulips, buttercups, hyacinths, lillies 
of the valley, and violets for the spring. For the summer I 
am going to have geraniums, begonias, crimson salvia, and 
other summer flowers; and for the fall, asters, black eyed 
susans, golden glow, golden rod and all of the gorgeous yel- 
low flowers, that will make my back yard look like the field 
of the Cloth of Gold." 

"What about roses?" 

"I'll have a few hardy roses, one or two climbing over the 
porch, and an old fashion honey-suckle, — " 

"Stop, I think you have more flowers than you can at- 
tend to. You can't trade the surplus off — to the green gro- 
cer?" 
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"I hardly think so, — but I must have one or two real fine 
rose bushes — for Harry's button hole, you know?" 

"But — we are not building this house for you and Harry; 
it is for that other nice young couple, now existing in a flat ; 
— I can't say living, since you have opened up for them the 
possibility of living in their own house." 

"They can have all of these things. Why not? The 
vegetable and flower garden will only utilize a few surplus 
feet of ground and Hubbie's brawn and muscle will do the 
rest." 

"True. It sounded so — so large that it made me feel like 
you were spending hundreds on your hobby." 

"This is no hobby;" with a little air of reproof. 

"Forgive me; I know it is no hobby. I'll have a garden 
myself, if I ever have a chance, to show my faith in you." 

"I forgot one thing. They can build a pigeon cote and 
raise squabs. 

" Squabs f" 

"Yes. They can get two or three pairs of pigeons — you 
see them advertised all the time — and it won't be long before 
they will have two or three sets of squabs, dear little things. 
They will make a dainty breakfast dish and cost nothing for 
they forage on the city." 

"With a little saving on the bills?" 

"Of course. It won't be long before you will have a pair 
perhaps each week." 

"Any surplus?" smiling. 

"After a while— of course. Yes, and you can always ex- 
change them with the butcher for a nice little steak, or a 
chicken, perhaps. I think I will have a pigeon cote." 

"I am sure I will; I can see myself climbing up a ladder 
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as I used to do at grandma's in the country, you know, where 
I had the little garden — looking for squabs. 

"But we must get back to the house which we seem to 
have forgotten entirely. I think I'll have to take a new pad 
for that, and sharpen my pencil. 



IV 



"I don't know yet where the house for these young peo- 
ple is to come from. How are they to become possessed of 
that cozy six room house that we began with?" 

"Easy enough. We will take it for granted that they have 
started out in a flat, nicely furnished of course, with money 
saved for the purpose. They have an income of seventy-five 
dollars per month, out of which they have saved thirty dol- 
lars per month as has been shown : Rent, sixteen dollars ; coal, 
three dollars; lights, two dollars; laundress, four dollars; 
and table, twelve dollars; making thirty-seven dollars. Al- 
low them eight dollars for car-fare and extras, and they will 
save thirty dollars — if they have an object in view." 

"Otherwise they will spend it — on a bonnet maybe?" 

"Or a silk hat — or a long-tail coat?" 

"I see. They'll spend it." 

"They must therefore save every penny until they have 
the requisite amount, one hundred and ninety-two dollars, 
which will purchase for them, eight shares in a Building and 
Loan Association." 

"In seven months time they will have saved two hundred 
dollars. Can they save so much in that time?" 

"Figures don't lie. They can if they will — and they will 
with an object in view." 

"And they hovel That's more to the point." 

"With this sum thev will purchase the stock paid up for 
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two years. This enables them to borrow, clear, after the 
premium is deducted, about one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars cash. They can then select their lot, and their plan for 
the house, and their builders, subject to the approval of the 
Association which pays all bills up to the fifteen hundred dol- 
lars negotiated for, and turns the house over to them in about 
three months time, if a frame building — free from all incum- 
brances, and mechanics liens, the Association holding the 
deeds until this debt to them is paid off." 

"Stop! How do you know it will not cost over fifteen 
hundred dollars? I've always heard that the extras cost more 
than the house." At this she laughed heartily. 

"This little couple, exercising so much economy, and mak- 
ing many sacrifices to obtain a home, will be very careful to 
look over the plans, not once, but many times, and will sub- 
mit them to friends, wise in the business, to see that every 
nail and bolt and screw is mentioned, before they sign the 
contract." 

"I had a friend in whose contract the nails were not men- 
tioned, and he had a pretty nail bill, as an extra. Will you 
look over my contract if ever I build ?" 

"Ah ! I see that the home-lust will take possession of you, 
that you will begin saving this very day, 'to build.' I'll look 
over the plans." 

"Thank you, I'll remember your promise/' 

"Now the paying off of the debt to the Association begins. 
They will be permitted to do this in monthly installments, 
sixteen dollars per month, — same as the rent they have been 
paying all along for the flat, so they will not feel it. When 
it is all paid off, the house is turned over to them absolutely 
free, and since the neighborhood will have improved greatly 
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by that time, and they will have so improved their lot, it will 
more likely be worth two thousand than the fifteen hundred 
paid for it. This often happens in new and choice loca- 
tions !" 

"Now another point; I am told by many men who ought 
to know that it does not pay to own a house, that the insur- 
ance and taxes — " 

"Are a mere bagatelle on a small property like that of 
which we are speaking, not more than two or three dollars 
per month. What is that to add to sixteen dollars, when one 
is no longer under the necessity of saving. They will now 
have a surplus of thirty dollars per month." 

That is true. Now another point. Many men object to 
owning their homes because they think they can do better 
with the money so invested in their business." 

"They might, if they had the fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand dollars in cash, but they haven't it. They have only 
their two hundred dollars, saved for this purpose, and depend 
upon their rent money to make up the balance of the invest- 
ment borrowed from the Association which holds the house 
as security. Can he put the money for house rent, month 
by month, into his business! Can he make any better invest- 
ment with his two hundred dollars already saved, than to 
put himself in the way of saving sixteen dollars per month 
rent money for one hundred months? Sixteen dollars which 
would be as completely lost to him as if he threw it in the fire 
on the first day of each month." 

"It certainly looks that way, and of course holds good as to 
larger sums. There must be some catch in it; else every 
man in town would be building instead of renting," I con- 
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tinued, scanning the figures and chewing the end of my pen- 
cil for an idea. 

"One would think so." Then with an angelic smile — "If 
the men were all women — and lovers of home and all it 
stands for, I would guarantee that every man in town would 
own his home before another year — and be all the better for 
it. There would be less tobacco, less beer and more love and 
helpfulness in the home." 

"I am sure you are quite right." 

"I know there is no catch in it, for I have seen it tried. 
This young couple have their two hundred dollars saved, and 
have gone into the Association. They have selected their lot 
and go out every Sunday to see that it is still there. They 
have their plan, and will sign their contract next week. Be- 
fore September they will be in their new home, and before 
winter they will have their asparagus bed made — and their 
trees, and their bulbs, and their vines all planted." 

"What then?" 

"The habit of saving will be so strong upon them, they 
will, no doubt — when they've got their new house and a lit- 
tle extra furnishing paid for — go on hoarding up their 
wealth, and buying up real estate and building — " 

"And some day will be reckoned among our wealthiest cit- 
izens?" 

"Not at all unlikely." 

"Honestly this will sound like a fairy tale to a fellow with 
just seventy-five per, who had had no other idea than to keep 
his nose to the grindstone the balance of his existence. Do 
you happen to know another such girl who would risk a fel- 
low with only seventy-five dollars per month ?" 

"There are plenty such — waiting for just such fellows. 
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And you see for yourself such marriages can't be failures un- 
less there is something radically wrong with one or the other 
of them." 

"You are right about that. Now tell me something about 
your own house which you've been saving money for." 

"Well — ours is not quite so modest. We want thirty 
feet, and eight rooms. We are going to pay three thousand 
dollars for it." 

"What? Three thousand dollars for a house — with a sal- 
ary of only one hundred dollars per?' 

"Sure. You know I told you that I had saved up one 
hundred and sixty dollars last year." 

"Yes, I remember." 

"I found sure enough that Harry had been saving as a sur- 
prise for me. He has one hundred dollars to add to mine; 
and he has been spending a month straightening up a set of 
books — night work — for which he got another hundred. 
That makes four hundred and sixty dollars, cash in hand." 

"That's great." 

"And I have besides, seventy-five dollars saved up in the 
past three months" — This was the first of April — "which I 
will keep for extra furnishing or something. 

"We will now buy fifteen shares in the Building and Loan 
Association; borrow three thousand dollars and buy our 
house ready built — maybe". 

"Is that better?" 

"Far better if you can find one to suit. The house I have 
in view is a beauty — almost new — built by the owner to live 
in, at a cost of over four thousand. I've seen the contracts, 
and of course they have decorated and added many little 
comforts and conveniences. They really want four thousand 
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for it, but we think we can get it for three. He is obliged to 
leave the city and wants cash for it 

"We can buy it through the Association paying cash, and 
we will live in it paying our thirty dollars rent money into 
the Association until it is paid for, about one hundred months. 
By that time I will have it all fixed up — " 

"With asparagus beds and roses ?" 

"Yes, and as this part of the city is improving very rapidly 
it is quite likely we can sell it for five thousand dollars." 

"And then?" 

"I will begin building again — a house with rent money — 
while I invest the better part of the money for which I may 
sell my house — some five thousand dollars — in some good se- 
curities paying dividends." 

'Upon my word you are quite a financier." 
I can give you the name of a woman in this city who be- 
gan building this way a house to live in ; she made it so beau- 
tiful that she sold it for a profit of three thousand dollars be- 
fore she ever got into it — It was a nine thousand dollar in- 
vestment — she put that money in two houses, expecting to 
live in one of them. It seems she had great taste — a talent 
for architecture. She sold them both at a like profit. That 
was some fifteen years ago. She then went into the business 
regularly in -connection with a real estate firm, and up to date 
has built over one hundred houses in the choicest parts of the 
city." 

"That means a fortune." 

"She has made a fortune and is still building. She loves 






it." 



"I see your finish." She smiled. 

"No, I may continue building until I get into just such a 
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house as suits me. If I live in the house until I have it paid 
for, I will be saving my rent to be sure, and when it is paid 
for I will have that money to put in other things. I doubt, 
however, whether after the absolute necessity for saving is 
gone we would continue to do so. Do you know I think it 
an excellent thing for a yourtg couple to begin life in debt." 

"In debt?" 

"In debt. I mean it. If one has no fixed purpose in view 
it is so easy to spend foolishly. If they have payments to meet 
they look after the pennies." 

"That is true, and — and— of course there are other con- 
tingencies — sometimes — which one should not overlook — " 
blushing as I bent over my pad. 

"Of course," said the Young Housekeeper, but she did not 
dwell on this subject. 

Folding up my note book, I arose to leave. 

"Must you go? Give my love to Dorothy." 

"To Dorothy? How did you find out there is a Dorothy?" 
blushing again. 

"You have caught yourself several times on the Doro — . 
I naturally tried to figure out the remainder of the name, 
and having had a schoolmate, a dear girl named Dorothy, 
that was the only name I could make out from those four 
letters." 

"You are a very wise woman. You may find an old friend 
when she calls to see you, as she will shortly." 

"Tell her I am my own dressmaker, and that I wear love- 
ly toilettes (so Harry says), at a cost that would astonish the 
society girls who think they could not wear a gown that costs 
less than a round hundred dollars! Why a hundred dollars 
would keep me in gowns almost a year." 
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"May I come again — to ask you how you do it? 

"For the benefit of the girls — you know," blushing again. 
Of course. 

The Young Housekeeper had enthused me with the idea of 
building a home. It all seemed so sane, so plausible, so rea- 
sonable. I had in my mind a perfect picture of that little six 
room cottage, with my sweet Dorothy and I sitting toe to 
toe at the blazing hearth — for of course we would have no 
furnace, besides we both like an open fire the best. I had 
often heard Dorothy say so. "And there is no doubt but that 
it is far more cheerful and cozy than radiators." I said to 
myself as I walked along, thinking the matter over, dismiss- 
ing it finally with a shrug of the shoulder and — 

"What's the difference? We love each other so much that 
we will feel no need of a furnace." 

"Will Dorothy think so?" was the question that next in- 
truded itself upon my thoughts. 

"I don't know," so I put the furnace off for further' con- 
sideration with Dorothy. 

"Any how (if worst comes to worst) we can live in a 
sweet little apartment — Dorothy having already said she 
'loved* the Mater's apartment — and save and save until we 
can have a house with a furnace in it." Then I began think- 
ing again about that lovely little six room house. 

I could taste the tomatoes from our own vines ; I could see 
my sweet Dorothy staining her pretty white fingers picking 
the luscious raspberries for our breakfast. 

I could smell the clematis running all over the shed, and 
the roses, running over the porch. I could even see myself, 
Percy Howard, in my shirt sleeves cutting the grass, with 
Dorothy looking on. Oh the joy of it all ! / must have that 
house! 
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"Why not begin saving for it right now — in little things? 
Harry does not burn up his money in cigars. Of course not. 
He would enjoy burning it up in a furnace with his dear lit- 
tle wife enjoying it with him. The very thing. From this 
time forth my cigar money will go into furnace money/' said 
I to myself. « 

I had lighted a cigar just after leaving The Young House- 
keeper. I was about to throw it away but refrained. I had 
it; why not smoke it? 

I smoked it, blowing the rings in the air as I walked, and 
through those rings of smoke I saw the little house — and 
Dorothy — and — and other things which I need not mention. 
It was springtime, and I was really hardly responsible for the 
things I saw through the smoke of my last cigar — as long as 
it lasted. 

"Throwing away the stump I became aware that in this 
dreamy state I had turned to the left instead of the right 
when I left The Young Housekeeper's and was now near- 
ing Shaw's Garden instead of the car line where I usually 
got a car for downtown. Buildings were going up on both 
sides of the street, medium sized, artistic houses. 

There were signs of activity everywhere. 

"Why not look for a lot while I am here?" I asked my- 
self, still in a state of exaltation. 

"What's the use? Dorothy must help me look for the lot 
of course." So I gave it up and caught the car at the gate of 
the Garden, which faces the avenue, and again lost myself in 
dreams. 

I did not turn my face Dorothy-ward that afternoon as 
was my custom. She was not expecting me, a certain little 
matter between her father and myself remaining still in 
statu quo. I wrote to her. 



The Young Housekeeper contributed a good many dollars 
to my cash box, at least fifteen dollars per week for "specials." 
"She is a gold mine," I said to myself as I hurred to catch 
the car on Monday morning. The cash value, however, was 
the least important feature of these stories. The Mater ap- 
proved them, said she must be a very sensible little woman; 
her ideas were all practical and seemed feasible. This went 
a long way toward patching up the pin hole in my balloon 
punctured by Dorothy's pin money. 

When I arrived at the office I found on my desk a tele- 
phone call. 

"Call up 999." 

Dorothy, call up Dorothy! Of course I would. 

I lost no time in doing so. I hurried into the booth, clos- 
ing the door behind me. The boys were in the office and the 
joy in my eyes when I read the message had, I know, set 
them all to guessing. 

"Central, Lindell 999, please — " 

"So sweet of Dorothy to call me up. Now that she has 
caught on she might call me up any time." I mused while 
waiting. 

"Hello." 

"Col. Carter's residence?" — 

"Call Miss Carter to the phone." — 

"Yes, this is Percy."— 
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"Your own dear Percy? — Yes, if you say so." 

"Nonsense." — No nonsense about it." — 

"You read it all right? — It was perfectly lovely? I am 
so glad you thought so." — 

"And the best of it is that Papa liked itf— Good !— What 
did he say?" — 

"That it was well prepared? very interesting? — and — 
plausible?" — 

"Yes, I caught that."— 

"You told him I wrote itf" — Of course?" 

"Of course nothing! — My sweet, don't you see that will 
set him to thinking — about — about — things?' " — 

"You don't care? — Well, if you don't, I don't; — except — 
you know — I wanted to speak to him first. — Say, sweetheart. 
There's a whole pile of letters on my desk for 'The Young 
Housekeeper.' Isn't that a joke?" — 

"You want to see them? — Certainly, I'll bring them out, 
if The Young Housekeeper will let me bring them back. 
I'm going to take them to her this morning" — 

"When will I bring them to you? — Whenever you 
say."— 

" 'This afternoon — All right I About the same time I 
came before? — if you have no engagement?" — 

"What's that? — if you had one you'd break it? — My 
sweet, sweet Dorothy I*' 

"What's that? — These phones are great things to make 
and break engagements? — That's a fact; — but, my precious 
Dorothy, promise me you won't ever, ever, break ours. If 
you don't promise — I'll be afraid to answer when you call 
me up" — 
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"You promise? — Sweet Dorothy I Now I'll have to say 
good-bye; — until four o'clock." 

"Isn't this great." The Mater liked it; and now I hear 
"Papa liked it." If he is as clever about his head works as 
I think he is, he will soon suspect what my head works are 
occupied with about this time, I thought as I hung up the 
receiver and went back to my desk. 

There was an awful big pile of letters. Upon second 
thought I concluded not to go out to The Young House- 
keeper until the next day. It would take me several hours to 
go over them. I therefore decided to spend the morning 
picking out such as I cared to take to Dorothy along with the 
proof of my article "Building a House;" tor after all, that 
was what Dorothy was waiting for — so she said — to give 
consent for me to see her father. 

I never before realized how leaden-footed the hours could 
be. Six days had passed since I had seen Dorothy and four 
o'clock found me mounting the broad granite steps leading to 
"Dorothy's house." 

Mammy Chloe met me at the door. 

"I send Thomas off on a airrend fur the Li'l Missie' an 
she tole me to watch de bell cause she wus a-looking fur yer. 
Cum rite in an' res' you' hat. You's alius more dan wel- 
cum." 

"Thank you, Mam' Chloe, I'm always glad to see you and 
think of old times. How is the Little Missie? I haven't seen 
her for almost a week." 

"I knows you aint; an' she's bin a worrittin 'bout it, an' 
she's lookin right peeked." 

"Not well?" I asked, all anxiety. 

"She ain't to say sick; she's jis strackted in her mine think- 
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in* fus' one ting den a-nudder; an-r-she doa' sleep, good J she 
has bad dreams." 

"Dreams?" I asked, solicitious. I had dreams myself — us* 
ually day dreams it is true — but they were not bad. 

"She does. You 'members dat night what she staid to din- 
ner at you* Ma's. Well dat night she was a dreaming bout 
tigers an' wile tings, an I say to her, 'What's de.mattah wid 
Mammy's baby? — talkin' 'bout tigers f And she lafis, an? 
say, Tearcy was a-telling me a story, 'bout a tiger when he 
was fetchin' me home.' " 

At this I smiled. I couldn't help it. 

"I'se shamed 0' you, Marsa Pearcy, telling de Pitti Sing 
'bout tigers an' wil' beastes." 

"Why it was a pretty story about a Princess — and her 
lover; and I told her she was my Princess." 

"Den she mus' a misunderstan' yo' meanin's.- — An' de 
night after her party she didn't talk .'bout nuffin but dese hear 
bubbles ; an' a' man name Smiir, or some sich name." 

"I don't blame her. I think the 'bubbles' are awfully 
dangerous. I'm afraid I'll be knocked out by one myself, 
one of these days. Whenever she goes out charge her to be 
very careful in crossing the street ; and — and I would rather 
she should never get into one. I'm sorry she's not feeling 
right well." 

"She ain't ter say sick. Hit wus her pa what notis it fus'. 
He come in an' ax me 'bout it dis mornin'; and ef I kno' 
what ailed her? An' I tell him jis like I tell you. Hit ain't 
nothin' but s track tin an worryin 'bout tings." 

" 'What she gut ter wurry 'bout?' he say, 'she jes' brake 
herse'f down wid balls, and sumpfin' ebry day and.nite. I'se 
gwinter stop it I an' sen her 'way sum whar.' 
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" 'Dat won't stop her frettin,' says I." 

"'Den what will?' says he." 

"'Settlin' her mine 'bout dem tings what stracts her/ 
says I." 

"'What tings? 1 says he." 

" Well, you see, Marster, she loves you better dan any 
ting else in de worl* — 'ceptin one — 'an she can't bar Xm rink 
'bout leavin you.' " 

'Bout leavin me?' he axes, turnin white." 
Not rite now, Marster,' I say, feeling sorry fur him. 
'But yer no' dat times boun' ter cum sumtime. Her Ma 
lef ' her Pappy, an' hits boun ter cum !' " 

"'Which onef he axes, soro'ful like." 

" 'Day ain't nebber bin but one; sence she was a baby,' says 
I. Den he studies an' studies, wid his arms cross, jis so, — 
an' holin' his chin in his han,' sayin' to hissef : 

" 'My baby gal, My baby gal.' An' he walks to de win- 
der, an' looks outen de park — whah you and de Li'l Missie 
use ter play — a long rime; an' den he turns roun', hurt like, 
and say to me, says he : 

" 'How cum I nebber hear nothin 'bout dis befo?' 

" 'Dat's jis what's de mattah now; he's a rale old Fir- 
ginny gen'lman, he is, sho ; and he gut ole fashion notions like 
his Pappy; an' he say no man got any bizness to axes any 
gal ter marry him 'tel he kin tak keer uv her; an' he ain't 
got no rite to axen her den, ceptin he fust dun axes her Pappy 
fur her; an' he say de las' rime, he jis couldn't cum no mo' 
wid out spekin' to you. An' he ain' bin hear fur moren' a 
week now; an' hits a frettin' her.' 

"Den he axes me: 
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'Why didn't he cum ter see me? He knows well nuff 
whar ter fin* me? — I s'pose." An* I says: 

" 'De pore chile. She jis love her Pappy so much it fairly 
make her sick a studyin 'bout him ; an' she say, "wait awhile/' 
an' he, a-luvin de groun' she walk on, can't abar ter cross 
her; an' he jis wait, and wait till he says he jis nachelly won't 
wait no mo' to axes yer fur her; an dat stract's her, case she 
can't abar him outer her sight.' says I. 

" 'Dat's de way uv chillen, Marster, we raises 'em, we 
dunno who fur; and hits hardes' on de Pappies; yes suh, 
knowin like dey do all 'bout men. Day alius loves de gal 
babies bes' ; kinder sorry fur 'em, I reckin. An' de Mammies 
loves de boy babies bes' cause day knos 'bout men folks too, 
an's alius got de boys on day mine. Dat's how 'tis Li'l 
Missie keeps worritin about her Pappy an' her sweethart.' " 

" 'Hit's a pity she can' keep us bof,' he say, an' I see teers 
in his eyes. Den I goes to de do' quick, an' stick my haid out 
— cause I was 'bout ter cry — an'give him a chans't ter wipe 
his eyes — Den I cum back and say, 'I tho't I hear de Pitti 
Sing out dar.' " 

" 'Den arter while he say, 'Take good ker uv her, Chloe, 
don' you let her fret 'bout nothin,' an' den he went out." 

Here was a friend, not only at court, but one near the 
throne! Mam' Chloe. She had evidently prepared, as best 
she knew how, the way before me. 

Dorothy's indisposition did not disquiet me since the cause 
had been so happily explained. It was with a light heart 
that I waited for the coming of Dorothy — almost mine! 

I had already drawn the divan up to the window when 
Dorothy made her entrance. She never looked more beauti- 
ful. There was a spirituelle quality about her that day 
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which served to enhance her loveliness. I did not need to 
tell her this for she saw it in my eyes. She could read my 
thoughts and a soft blush crept into her cheeks as I lifted 
both of her hands and pressed upon them kisses direct from 
my heart. I divined her thoughts, like messages sent by wire 
from her heart through her trembling fingers to my lips. My 
sweet Dorothy loved me! 

She saw that I was deeply interested in something. 

"What is it this time, Sweetheart?" she asked eagerly. 
"Come nearer/' making a place beside her on the little di- 
van close to the window where we could inhale the sweet 
breath of the violets abloom in the park across the way, and 
could hear the twittering of the birds building their nests un- 
der our very eyes. 

"It is all about the house,' 1 I answered, "and the garden — 
and the flowers — and the pigeon cote — " 

"How deorf" She exclaimed, clasping both of my hands, 
her eyes shining into mine. I drew from my pocket the 
freshly printed proof of my article. 

"Why Don't You Buildr 

This was the head line in attractive type. 

"Why not?" was her comment. 

"Even if your salary is but seventy-five dollars per month." 
she read slowly. 

"Can you, really f" she asked, awe-struck, slipping her 
hand in mine as she looked over my shoulder to read. Her 
eyes were glowing with excitement and the color mounting 
into her cheeks. 

"Read what The Young Housekeeper says," was my 
answer. 

"The Young Housekeeper tells you how to do itf* 
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"Hear that?" I asked. 

"Fine, fine," was her wondering comment. 

"Some simple mathematics which show surprising results!" 

"I like that; I can understand figures, Percy." 

"And figures don't lie, dear Dorothy." 

"Some sound logic!" 

"Isn't it just beautiful?" eyeing with delight the long ar- 
ray of big head lines. Then clasping my hand in both of hers 
she asked : 

"Percy dear, is it all true? Really and truly true?" 

"It is all true, Sweetheart!" I answered in my most con- 
vincing tones, looking straight into her steadfast eyes, filled 
with reliance upon me. 

"And you really and truly believe it all yourself?" 

"Have I not written it there?" pointing to the proof. 

A contented sigh welled up from the dear heart as she 
whispered : 

"It is so sweet! I just wanted so much, a dear little home 
of my own." 

"And now I can give it to you" — stealing a kiss from the 
tip of the little pink, shell-like ear nearest me — intended for 
her cheek. 

She did not seem to mind it much; at least she did not 
draw herself away from me as we settled ourselves to read it 
— ^what The .Young Housekeeper said and what I said, as 
heretofore given. 

"The very last thing she said to me, sweetheart, you see" 
— referring to the proof — was 'give my love to Dorothy.' — 
Now, how shall I give it?" 

She did not answer. 

"How do people generally give love to someone?" 
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No answer ; only a lower droop of the head. 

"Is it this way?" slipping my arm about her waist and 
drawing her closer to me. I felt the hand I held in mine 
trembling in my clasp. Reluctantly she unveiled her sweet 
eyes, lifting them to mine. 

"Sweetheart ?" I implored. She understood — and then — 
I laid my lips on hers with solemn tenderness. We kissed 
each other, sealing the betrothal that had always existed be- 
tween us. I didn't think there was any harm in it, but I said : 

"Dorothy dear, this is not as I had planned. You know 
I had meant to see your father first, but — " 

"He knows! Mammy Chloe told him for me/ 1 she whis- 
pered, hiding her face upon my shoulder. 

"Any how — I could not help it, dear." 

"I know it!" lifting the lapel of my coat to cover the ex- 
posed cheek now dyed with her blushes. 

"Next Wednesday you know is my birthday, and I have 
made up my mind what I want more than anything for my 
present. I am going to ask your father that day to give to me 
for my very own, his dear Dorothy." Quickly she lifted her 
head, speaking tenderly: 

"That will be lovely!" 

"I think it will be the loveliest present any man ever had." 

"I mean — I mean, don't you know, to have it on your 
birthday? Come to dinner, and before dinner you can have 
it all over with papa, and then — " 

"But suppose — suppose he doesn't give you to me? — 
Won't it be a little awkward about the dinner afterward?" 

"This idea amused her very much. She had it all fixed 
evidently, and we soon turned our discourse into lighter vein. 
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"Dorothy dear, I began saving my money that very day 
The Young Housekeeper told me about the house." 

"Did you?" 

"Yes — I smoked my last cigar that day — and I walked 
out here. No more cigars ; no more street cars for me !" 

"I had already commenced." The sweet creature! 

"How? How can you save money?" 

"Fudge — and caramels — and flowers. Oh I waste lots of 
money." 

"My own Dorothy, let me do the saving and you do the 
spending," said I magnanimously. 

"Won't you let me help you?" her sweet lips drooping ag- 
grieved. "If you don't what part will I have in the house?" 

"All of it. There will be no my part and your part!' 

"No; we will both save and build it together." To please 
her I let this go and said. 

"Next week sometime, after Wednesday, you know — " 

"The birthday party?" 

"Yes, after the birthday party; we are going to see The 
Young Housekeeper — " 

I said distinctly I wanted to go alone." 
I remember; I'm only going to take you to her door and 
introduce you, you know, and then I will stroll around and 
look at lots — " 

"But I want to stroll around with you and look at lots 
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too." 



"Of course. I'll come back for you and we'll choose a lot 
together. We will have to begin building very soon. It 
takes a long time to build a house, you know. 

"There's no hurry." 

"Yes there is. You forget, I've been working for you 
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more than fourteen years. Ever since 'Mammy Chloe' be- 
trothed us. Slaved me to you, as she said — and— -and I can't 
wait very. much longer. Can you, sweet Dorothy?" 

She did not answer. I don't think that she thought she 
could ; but you can't tell anything about a woman. I 
thought it best to get that house started as soon as possible. 
That would look like business. And then of course it would 
be "announced" and that would head off the Smiths and 
their machines. Besides I never did believe in long engage- 
ments. 

"Do you, sweetheart?" 

"Do I what?" I had forgotten that I had only been pur- 
suing my own thoughts instead of talking to Dorothy. 
"Do you believe in long engagements?" 
"No-o-o-o." — a little uncertainly. 

"So many things might happen. You would have to go 
away this summer, of course — and you might go out on 
Smith's yacht and get drowned — or I might get sick, away 
dff here my myself — or Smith might purposely run over me 
or even take me out in his machine arid kill me— or you 
might yet fall in love with some Sm — " 

Up went the little hand over my mouth, "You know how 
/ hate all of the Smiths— " 

" 'Mam' Chloe' tells me you dream of them and their 
'bubbles,' of nights." 

She smiled. "Well— if I do, I hate them, and if that's 
what you are going to talk about, I won't have a long en- 
gagement. There now." 
That settled it. 

"I have to go to 'The Young Housekeeper' again on Mon- 
day — and I — " 
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"I am beginning to be jealous of her." 

"Just this once I am going; no more. 

"She's going to tell me all about girls' clothes; you re- 
member she sent a message to you about it." 

"Yes — well you may go this one more time. This must be 
the last." 

"Except that day when I'm going to take you. What day 
shall I say?" 

"Let me see ; right after the birthday. I will be so impa- 
tient then to settle everything in my own mind." 

"Then we will go on Thursday morning." 



VI 



It was with a little feeling of trepidation that I started out 
to see The Young Housekeeper on Monday. After consider- 
ing all of the plans presented by her for the management of a 
flat or a house, I felt pretty sure, indeed certain, that with 
my present settled income — one hundred dollars per month — 
I could easily manage one or the other — the house I thought. 
But the little remark made just as I was leaving, about 
clothes had rather a depressing effect, whenever I allowed 
my mind to revert to it. 

Her toilettes appeared lovely to my uneducated masculine 
eye — but were they lovely? She spoke of society girls giving 
one hundred dollars for a single gown, while hats had soared 
out of sight. 

A few such calls as that would soon make away with the 
contents of a slender pocket-book like mine — and Dorothy 
always wore such beautiful gowns. What did they cost? 
That was the question uppermost in my mind as I walked 
up the steps of the pretty southside home. 

"Too late to worry over that now!" 

I had been making quite a nice little addition to my week- 
ly envelope of late with my "specials;" an average of about 
fifteen dollars per week, about three columns. If I could 
only keep that up, I could manage, for, like the preachers 
who always give their wedding fees to their wives, I could 
give my "special" money to Dorothy, and work harder than 
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ever so that she might always be gowned as beautifully as 
now — 

I had got just this far toward the solution of this problem 
when The Young Housekeeper came tripping down the stairs 
a perfect picture in her dainty spring gown of muslin and 
lace. 

There was a pleasant "swish, swish" of freshly starched 
skirts as she walked ; and as she seated herself, a tiny bit of 
embroidery peeped out from beneath the hem of her gown. 
Upon her feet she wore the fashionable tan Oxford shoes, 
low ties, and above them I could see a hint of embroidered 
hose. 

At her throat and belt she wore pretty bows of blue rib- 
bon, just matching her eyes and the hair stripes in the muslirv 
of her gown. Her toilette was not essentially different 
from those in which I had seen her before, but I noticed all 
of the details particularly this morning, because I was try- 
ing to fancy just how Dorothy would look in such things. 

They were all right. 

I could not have asked for a more charming home picture, 
whether the accessories cost ten dollars or a hundred dollars. 
Being very densely ignorant about all such matters, it sfeemed 
to me most likely the latter sum. 

She seemed really very glad to see me; not bored, as I 
feared. She encouraged me to talk to her. 

I think she began to suspect something, for when I had 
given her Dorothy's love, as she bade me, and made an ap- 
pointment with her for Thursday, I noticed a little side-long 
glance out of her eyes and a faint smile rippling about the 
corners of her mouth. 

I blushed, candidly I did, and to cover my confusion, be- 
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gan sharpening my already sharp pencil, very carefully into 
my hat, fotgetting that quite likely I would spill the whit- 
lings upon the cool, fresh matting — which had now taken 
the place of the rug — when I should take my departure. 

Everything looked sweet and cool and fresh. I felt like a 
lobster fresh boiled. 

It had been easy enough to talk about the cost of living 
and building, and such things for they were impersonal, but 
when it came to interviewing a lady upon the mysteries of her 
toilette, it was quite another matter! particularly so since I 
could not help thinking all the while about Dorothy. 

"What is it this time?" noticing my confusion and trying 
to make it easy for me. 

(< I am afraid you will think me very impertinent for— J 
have come to ask you some very — very personal questions. — 
You — you need not answer them — if — you do not like to do 
so ; — and if you really think me impertinent — you — you may 
box my ears." 

"Nothing can be fairer than that. As for boxing your 
ears? — I am sure I will not have that to do — for I cannot 
imagine you in any such role as you suggest." 

"Well — you see it's this way. I've become very much in- 
terested in the young couple we have been trying to get to 
housekeeping — on seventy-five dollars a month you know?" 

"Yes, I know." 

"I forgot to tell you that he has a raise, one hundred per, 
now ; and I think maybe he owes it all to you." 

"I will be delighted to think so ; and we can now put him 
in a nice house." 

"I think so; indeed he is planning for that. Well, I've 
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been so interested in it, and talked about it so much that my 
friends are chaffing me a good deal. 

"Bushels of letters come to the office for me — you'd be sur- 
prised to see how many come to me, asking all about it" 

"No, Fm not surprised. I know of nothing more inter- 
esting to the general public and to young people in particu- 
lar than this matter of simplifying the cost of living ; and the 
art of making happy, comfortable homes." 

"Of course. You are dead right about that I know; and 
I believe all you tell me and I am going to put in practice 
what I preach. But some of these people accuse me of try- 
ing to get young people into trouble; and a good many of 
them intimate that a man can buy a house ; provide a home 
and plenty to eat — and a maid for his wife, but when it 
comes to clothes? — nothing else is in it. That it costs more 
to dress a wife than it does to provide everything else* com- 
bined. I don't believe that." 

"Nonsense," she answered. 

My heart gave a great thump of relief. If she said it was 
nonsense — it must be nonsense. 

"Then — then you wouldn't mind telling me — er — how 
much it costs actually to dress a girl?" it was out now. 

"How much does it cost to dress?" she asked, with an air 
of surprise. "Why my dear young man, that depends — " 

My heart sunk. Of course it must depend. 

"It depends of course upon the girl herself. A girl may 
be pretty, so attractive, and have such a knack about dressing 
that a little will go a long way." 

My heart bounded up to my throat ; that was Dorothy to 
a dot. I could not have described her better myself. That's 
a fact. 
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"Then, of course, some girls are more careful of their 
things than others; hang them up carefully; fold them away 
carefully; brush them; mend every little rip or tear; keep 
their laces and embroideries carefully darned, her stockings 
and gloves mended — of course I am speaking of a girl who 
has not a maid to do these things." 

"The young fellow with seventy-five or a hundred dol- 
lars could not, of course, keep a maid for his wife. Do you 
think she could get along without?" 

"Certainly she can, and in additioin to keeping her own 
clothes in order, it will prove a pleasure to her to keep her 
husband's clothes well mended and darned." 

I had a picture of Dorothy searching out the holes in my 
socks and darning them; beside sundry other holes that 
would come from time to time in various things. 

'And buttons?" I gasped. 
Of course she will keep on the buttons!" 

'No more safety pins?" 

She laughed. "No more safety pins." 

"Then if she is handy and tasteful and of an economical 
turn of mind, what will it cost this young fellow to dress his 
wife well — as any lady should dress — as you are dressed now 
for instance?" 

This seemed to me like getting down to bed rock. I 
would be perfectly happy to have Dorothy dressed like this 
every day. Indeed, in my mind, I could see her, dressed 
this way in our home, and I was satisfied. 

At this she smiled. "What would you think if I should 
tell you that just as I sit here I cost myself not much over 
eight dollars? I say cost myself because I have an allow- 
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ancc, you know. That sum will cover even the thread and 
buttons on every article I have on." 

I could not believe it. 

"You do your own sewing?" 

"Of course, I dearly love it," glancing at the dainty hand- 
work, feather stitching, brier stitching, hem stitching and 
cat stitching, she called it. "I love it.*" 

Honestly I believe she did. 

"I do quite a little of my handwork when Harry is 
around, reading and talking to me. He loves it too." 

I had no doubt of it. I had seen Dorothy sometimes "do- 
ing things." I didn't know what and I didn't ask her. All 
the same I knew they were her things and she was going 
to wear them, annd I loved them. I quite understood Harry. 

"My little frock cost only one dollar." 

"I understand. Now you must explain the dress be- 
cause some woman will not and may call me down." 

"It is a very simple little house dress which any woman 
can understand. It is a pretty pattern of sheer lawn which 
I found upon the bargain counter; white, with a thread of 
blue running each way, ten cents per yard ; eight yards ; and 
all of this lace, edging the tucks of the waist, making it fluffy, 
costs only five cents per yard, twenty cents. You need not 
count the thread for I have some lace left over." 

"And the pretty handwork cost nothing?" I asked, my 
mind dwelling on that feature. 

"Only for the thread which has been allowed. Now I 
have four of these dresses, differing in color and material, 
one dollar each, which is not bad ; one a china blue penang, 
embroidered in white." 
"Hand embroidered?" 
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"Of course." 

"A pretty pink and white gingham with pique bands . An- 
other pretty lawn something like this. And a silk mull tea 
gown, Japanese silk, which I got as a bargain at twenty- 
five cents per yard. Eight yards, two dollars; pale blue 
silk for trimming, twenty-five cents; two dollars and a 
quarter." 

"That is five dresses for six dollars and a quarter?" 

Not at all bad. I had been picturing sweet Dorothy 
in each one of them, sitting beside me in the evening doing 
handwork and "things" when I was not holding her hand. 

"Would you mind telling me a little more about the. 
handwork — die — stitching — the all sorts of stitching* She 
may not understand it." 

"Who may not understand?" 

"Why^— why the girl of course — Sweetheart — you know? 
— The one that's thinking about marrying the fellow with 
just twelve hundred a year." 

"Oh — Yes — Well — I'll show you some." She disappear- 
ed for a few moments and came back with an awfully pretty 
basket— "Dorothy mu9t have one just like it — all tied up 
with ribbons," said I to myself. 

Lifting the cloth over it I saw "things," things that 
looked to me like pillow slips — very sheer and fine. Turn- 
ing up the ends, she said to me: 

"Now here's all kinds of stitching. This is hem stitched; 
this is feather stitched; this is cat stitched; this is herring- 
boned—" 

"I think that is about all I can remember." 

Then she showed me some beautiful squares made of fine 
cambric and lace with more stitching. 
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"What are these things for?" I asked. 

She hesitated. 

"If I am inpertinent — You need not answer." 

"Not at all impertinent. This is another secret." 

"Secret number three. I think I can guess this secret — " 

She looked at me for a moment, surprised. 

"They are things for the new house; pillow slips and 
toilet mats. The Mater has such things." 

She laughed at me. 

"Yes — they will be used in the new house." 

"And these long bands with all sort of stitches and lace?" 

"They are for collars and cuffs." 

I thought it was so nice of her to laugh at me when she 
found I really did know what they were for, instead of 
intimating that I was a "sissy man," keeping track that way 
of women's things. 

"What next?" 

This will give a general idea that any woman can apply 
no matter whether her toilettes are elaborate or simple. 

"Let me figure a little and see what it all has cost you. 
Less than seventy-five dollars?" 

"To this I will add twenty-five dollars for G. K. W. — 
making one hundred dollars for the summer." 

"G. K. W.? What is that for?" 

"Goodness knows what." 

"Rather a large allowance for that — that unknown ac- 
cessory to a lady's toilet?" 

"Perhaps. We'll let it go at that." 

"This seems very moderate, incredible to me." 

"I don't doubt it. It can be magnified to hundreds, yes, 
thousands of dollars. I have given you all of the essentials 
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for a lady of moderate income as any woman can see for 
herself. One really needing to economize to the last penny 
can look over this list and cut out many things. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars may serve one for a year's expediture 
in dress. And one may add hundreds of dollars to it. Dress is 
not a thing that one can lay down exact rules for as one can 
for housekeeping." 

"I think I have mastered my subject pretty well ?" I sug- 
gested. "Considering my gross ignorance in this new and 
untried field of finance," 

"I think I can trust you to represent me." 
Reminding her of our engagement for Thursday, I bade 
my Young Mentor good-bye. 



VII 



During these two months that I had been interviewing 
The Young Housekeeper and Dorothy and dreaming — day 
dreaming I mean, about my house and my sweet Dorothy, I 
had found it very difficult to concentrate my attention upon 
the daily round of my duties. I managed, however, to do it 
and accomplish a good deal — judging from my pay envelope 
— hoarding every cent. 

The Mater saw how it was and did not bother me with 
questions. She praised my work and became interested in 
"The Young Housekeeper, ,, divining, I mink, that it was 
really my heart, my hopes, my plans she was reading through 
these interviews, and I think she came to look upon them as 
feasible, though she did not commit herself. 

She was disappointed when she found that I was to take 
my birthday dinner with Dorothy. It was a keen little 
pang — a premonition, I mink, that this was the beginning 
of the end, and it clouded my sky. I wished that she could 
have been with me; really it had been a good many years 
since she had had me with her for my birthday. 

Dear, sweet Dorothy! Was there ever such another? I 
wondered again that day as I did every day. 

There never was. I went to the office on Wednesday 
morning, depressed. No wonder, for it was a momentous 
day for me. Upon my desk I found a little note which I had 
half way expected from Dorothy, reminding me of my en- 
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gagement with her father and through it all ran a minor 
chord betraying her tender heart. 

"Percy dear, we must be considerate of others. In our 
happiness we must remember those who are bereft. I have 
thought so much about the Mater whose dear son I am tak- 
ing away from her. I am writing her, with this, an invita- 
tion from Papa and Mamma, who love her very much, to 
dine with us to-night. The carriage will be sent for her at 
seven o'clock. Papa, dear Papa, is expecting you at six. I 
will be looking for you at five, for I must have one little 
word with my sweetheart before that time. 

Your own Dorothy." 
(K) 

A sad, sweet little note. Yet it had the effect of exhilerat- 
ing me like a glass of wine. It was an assurance that my 
hopes would be fulfilled. When I stopped my work to 
think about it, my heart beat wildly. The blood rushed to 
my head I was forced to press my temples between my two 
hands at times, it seemed, to prevent their bursting. I could 
stand it no longer in the office, seizing my hat I went out 
upon the street, where I spent the greater part of the day, 
thinking, dreaming of Dorothy. 

At four o'clock I went home to change my dress and speak 
a word or two with the Mater; just a word or two of my 
hopes and to ask for her blessing. The dear Mater was un- 
strung but she did not fail me. Then I hurried forth to meet 
my appointment. 

Looking from her window Dorothy saw me coming, the 
quickness of my steps betraying my eagerness to be with her. 
Forestalling Thomas, she met me at the door. Lifting her 
cheek she let me kiss it. Taking me by the hand she led me 
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to the little divan and seated herself close beside me without 
ever a word. 

When happiness lies within our grasp; when all the good 
that earth can give us, lies within our keeping, there is no 
need for words to voice our thanksgiving. So my sweet 
Dorothy and I sat silent; her eyes veiled, my hand caressing 
the soft, fair hand which she had given me in greeting when 
I came. 

"Where, sweet Dorothy, are all of the fond words with 
which you sometimes greet me?" 

"Gone! I can think of nothing but that you are here beside 
me; and that Papa will soon be upstairs to give me away; 
and that the Mater will, not long after, be here to see her 
boy in my possession. Percy dear, it is frightful! Why 
didn't we run off? — Talk to me. — Tell me something. What 
about The Young Housekeeper?" 

Seeing her state of mind I rallied my own thoughts to di- 
vert her. 

"The Young Housekeeper sent her love again to my Dor- 
othy — and" 

"I will not have it. I will have no more kisses by proxy. 
I will wait until I can have my own." 

"And she told me — 'things' — Dorothy." 

"What kind of things?" 

"About dresses and things. Dorothy dear — can you do 
handwork?" 

"Handwork? What do you mean, Sweetheart?" 
* "Oh, just handwork, that's what it is." 

"Do you mean sweeping and dusting and washing the 
dishes? Of course I can — if I have to." 

"No, No, Sweetheart! I mean — I mean — er handwork. 
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You know?" passing my two hands, caressingly, tenderly 
around the lapels of my coat, where such work would be 
were I a woman. 

"The dear girl looked search ingly at my lapels, wonder* 
ing what I could be talking about. She didn't catch on* 

A sudden recollection illumined my mind. 

"Why — why cat stitching— and hen stitching, and— " 

Dorothy laughed. I knew I had made a mistake, but it 
was worth while, to see that dear, grief-stricken face light 
up with smiles. 

'Hem stitching, Percy dear." 
That's it," accepting the correction eagerly. 

I was puzzled and silent. I took courage, however, and 
began again. 

"I really thought that she said hen stitching, for she went 
right on talking about 'feather stitching/ What made her 
do that?" 

"This is too funny! It shows how little a man knows." 

"But you can do it? I said I was sure you could." 

"Of course I can," speaking in a most superior manner. 
"I can do lots of things. I can embroider too; see here," 
showing me the corner of her filmy muslin kerchief on which 
D. C. was all twined about with forget-me-nots and "things." 

"Isn't that pretty?" 

"Ye-es — but— er, Sweetheart, that will all have to be 
changed now." 

"What will have to be changed?" 

"Don't you know ?— Why— that C of course." She 
paused-— smiling before answering, regarding me side-wise 
from the corner of her eyes. At length : 
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"You dear old goosey, goosey, gander I Don't you see? 
I've left room here for an 5— or, or — " 

"An Hi Smith was run over by his own bubble." Our 
heads were drawn very close together, examining that in- 
finitesimal space in Which the H was to be inserted, when the 
portieres were softly drawn aside and her father, ahead of 
time, looked in. 

"Ah, you thief, you miserable thief," he said holding out 
to me his hand. "Stealing into a man's house this way to 
carry off from under his nose the most precious thing he has!" 

By this time he was grasping my hand cordially, while 
Dorothy on the left had her arms about his neck, kissing 
him over and over again as if she could not give too many. 

"Not a thief, Col. Carter, only a mendicant, a poor 
beggar who has crept in to warm himself at your fireside — 
and—" 

"Beg for my most priceless jewel? Come upstairs, we 
will talk it over." 

Under this raillery there was great tension, as I could 
clearly see, and my own heart was beating like a trip ham- 
mer as we started up the stairs. 

"Papa dear," called Dorothy after him. He turned to 
look back at her, his heart in his eyes. If she had been be- 
side him he would have folded her in his arms. Throwing 
\iim a kiss the entreated. 

"Don't scold — too much," and disappeared behind die 
portieres to throw herself upon the divan, I knew, and weep 
— for her father. He was the sufferer. 

"These are terrible sacrifices, my boy, that a man is called 
upon to make for his children. Think of that little girl 
down there, my only baby girl, that I have nursed in these 
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arms, dandled upon my knee and carried in my heart until 
the strings are so tightly wrapped about her that it seems 
like breaking them to give her up. Think of it!" 

"I don't want to mink of it that way, Col. Carter. I 
have, as you know, carried her in my heart since she was 
a baby. For her I have tried to live a clean, honest life 
from boyhood to manhood. She has called always to the 
noblest instincts of my nature. I have tried to respond 
with the best I have to give. We love each other. Why 
should there be any question of wrenching of heart strings 
between you and me. We have one aim. Her happiness. 
Why speak of giving her up?" 

"Because / am giving her to some one else. It is the way 
of the world. I can't change it. If not to you now, I will 
have to give her to some one else some day. Why not to 
you? Your father was my friend. I knew him well. I 
have watched you grow up; I have confidence in you and 
you future — and my little girl loves you I" This was all 
said as if he were thinking aloud, as if he had lost sight of 
me. 

"If you do me the honor of placing dear Dorothy's hap- 
piness in my keeping, I promise you it will never be betrayed. 
I have no fortune as you know to lay at her feet." — He 
threw out his hands as if this were a matter of the least con- 
sequence. "But I have tried myself and have proven my- 
self able, I think, to make her a living. 

We can begin life, I think, as did my own father and 
mother. Why waste our youth waiting until I have achieved 
a fortune?" 

"That is the way I argued, my boy. We married young, 
my wife and I. We have never regretted it. It is the dot- 
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ing old father, loth to give up his child, that has been talk- 
ing to you. I have faith in you and will be giving you a 
supreme proof of it when I give you my daughter. 

"Of course you have no idea of taking her away?" be- 
traying anxiety in the tones of his voice. 

"None whatever. I have prospered fairly well since 
thrown upon my own resources and I have the assurance 
from my Chief that I can command at any time the income 
which I now receive — paltry, perhaps, it would seem to you, 
but I find all the time new opportunities opening up before 
me of which I am taking advantage. 

"My 'specials/ it seems, have attracted attention from 
outside and I have engaged to do some magazine work which 
will prove profitable as well as agreeable." 

"You think then of sticking to journalism?" 

"I am still pursuing it as 'a post-graduate course,' hop- 
ing that I will speedily find my level in the business channels 
pursued by my father/' 

At this juncture the door opened, and "Mam* Chloe," 
sticking in her head asked. 

"Kin LiT Miss cum in? She says she tired waitin,." 

"LiT Missie" didn't wait for an answer; she came in, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes still heavy with tears. Her 
father held out his arms and seating herself upon his knee, 
her arms about his neck, she hid her face under his chin. 

"Was my little girl so anxious to be given away that 
she coldn't wait for the transfer to be made out?" 

She kissed his throat for answer. 

"Well then, Percy my boy, I suppose I will have to give 
her to you, but don't you dare take her away from me." 
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For this be was rewarded with a kiss on the lips; without 
turning her head, she gave her hand to me to kiss. 

I took it and kissed it very tenderly, as earnest of better 
kisses to come. While holding her hand in mine, I slipped 
over her finger the little ring which bound her to me. 

Lifting her hand she looked at the ring; then into my 
eyes for a moment Rising from her father's knee she asked, 

"May I. Papa?' 

Without waiting for his answer she lifted her lips to mine, 
"Papa" considerately turning his back, 

I had my birthday present. 

At dinner twenty-three candles burned upon my birthday 
cake. Dorothy sat beside me — between her father and me, 
her tears all dried ; my ring gleaming upon her finger. Op- 
posite sat the Mater smiling upon us, concealing well the 
pain in her heart, for she was giving up her boy. The 
boys were there, and Dorothy's mother, upon hospitable 
thoughts intent, beamed upon us all. 

"Dorothy, dear," said I, when we had the little divan 
to ourselves, "I have thought of another stitch I didn't tell 
you about. It's — it's herring-bone." 

"How do you remember them?" 

"Well, — I remember it was something about a hen and 
a cat, and a fish, and — she showed them to me" 

"Showed what to you?" 

"Things that she's making for her new house. It's a 
secret, but she'll show them to you if you ask her; maybe 
you'll want to make some?" 

"Of course I willT 



VIII 



"Everywhere a call, dreamier than dreams, yet richer with 
all of the fullness of life, cries to the yearning mortal from 
the kindred earth." 

Through the sweet freshness of the early spring mom 
came the voices of many birds to awaken me; birds of 
"The soft awakening spring time 
When 'tis hard to live alone." 

Slowly I came bapk from slumberland for I had retired 
late the night before. After the dinner where twenty-three 
candles burned upon my birthday cake; — where my sweet 
Dorothy sat beside me, between her father and me, her 
tears all dried, my ring flashing upon the little hand which 
she gave me to hold between the courses, underneath the 
cloth; — where the Mater sat beside Dorothy's mother both 
of their hearts full, near to running over in tears; — after the 
dinner Dorothy and I had much to talk about, so much that 
I did not leave early. 

At home I found the Mater waiting for me. I must tell 
her all about it; and there was so much to tell that it was 
past midnight when I retired after a strenuous day. It was 
hard, therefore, to shake sleep from my eyelids, and arise at 
the bidding of the birds. I longed to lie there and think of 
my sweet Dorothy, sweeter than ever before since now she 
was almost my own Dorothy. 

But, gradually through my musings crept thoughts of +he 
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responsibility that I had laid upon my shoulders — die happi- 
ness, the well-being of this dear young girl entrusted to my 
keeping; the care of one so used to all of the good things of 
life generously provided. For the first time my mothers' mis- 
givings, which had some sort of lodgment in my mind, be- 
gan to have their influence and were so insistent that I be- 
came restless in my bed ,* I must be up and doing. 

We breakfasted late, my mother and I, and since my en- 
gagement with Dorothy would take me over to the South 
Side before going to the office, I had time for a leisurely 
stroll, where bursting buds, and unfolding leaves on every 
side heralded in unmistakable language the coming of spring- 
time. The elemental thrill of nature in my whole-being re- 
sponded to the call. My misgivings all dispelled with the 
mists of the morning, I took my way eagerly, joyously to join 
Dorothy. 

I found her waiting for me outside upon the lawn where 
she was plucking some lilies of the valley for her belt and 
my button hole, and we fared forth like bride and groom. 

The sad little smiles of the day before were gone. She 
had fought all of her battles with herself, and come off con- 
queror. She was once more my radiant Dorothy, who had 
the whole world in a swing. All of my anxiety slipped from 
my shoulders and we were as happy as two children, making 
this pilgrimage to The "Young Housekeeper." 

The trip, with Dorothy along, was incredibly short. In 
no time we were demanding admittance at her door. When 
it was opened, by The Young Housekeeper herself, after a 
moment's hesitation, they were clasped each in the other's 
arms. 

"Lenoret" 
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"Dorothy F were the simultaneous utterances of the two, 
and Dorothy had her kiss first hand. 

I soon found that I was de trop, and excusing myself for 
half an hour, started out under The Young Housekeeper's 
directions in search of a lot, for Dorothy and I had already 
decided upon this district for our home. 

"Dorothy and IT 

As I walked out toward the Garden, my hat upon the 
back of my head, my hands in my pockets, I whistled softly 
some love ditty, for having no cigar, I must otherwise employ 
my lips. The birds in the trees were singing while building 
their nests, why might not I whistle as I built mine in fancy ? 

I walked up one street and down another, seeing nothing; 
simply killing time while I had not Dorothy with me. I fear 
I gave them a scant half hour. What could they have to 
talk about that I might not hear? I must have my Dorothy 
tucked under my arm again. To the minute I was at the 
door and promptly admitted. I found them deep in plans 
and blue prints, and Dorothy made room for me close beside 
her. 

The Young Housekeeper disappeared to don her hat and 
gloves, for she was going lot hunting with us. She could tell 
us all of the good, and bad points; the advantages and the 
disadvantages: the prices and everything. We were now 
ready to start out. 

"Really if you are going to build, you should do so at 
once," she said. "You know there is great depression in the 
market now. Stocks are lower than they have been in many 
years, and very little building is going on." 

"This is bargain day, is it?" 
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She smiled. "This is certainly a bargain day in real-es- 
tate investments." 

"If we were to begin right now, how long before we could 
get into our home?" 

Our! Wei My heart swelled with pride as I asked the 
question. 

"Not before fall, September perhaps." 

I looked at Dorothy. I fancied there was a shade of dis- 
appointment on her face. I am sure there was a shadow an 
mine. 

"That seems a long time off," Iventurcd. 

"Perhaps — perhaps they might finish it a little sooner?— 
if you let them know how much depends on it," suggested 
Dorothy. 

This was encouraging: I had very much feared from die 
little conversation that I had with her before on the subject 
that I would find her in no disposition to hurry matters, now 
that the main point was settled. 

"Perhaps we may be able to buy one ready built as you 
suggested," said I to The Young Housekeeper. 

"Oh no! Please let us build;" pleaded Dorothy — "so we 
can watch them." 

"What ever my sweet Dorothy says," I whispered, the 
Young Housekeeper having preceded us a few steps to in- 
quire the price of a very pretty lot of thirty feet, the back of 
which faced Tower Grove Park! the entrance to Shaw's 
Garden not very far away. The street car facilities were all 
that could be desired for taking me down town, or Dorothy 
to her mother. 

"I have had my eye on this lot for some time," said The 
Young Housekeeper. "I think you can get it for five hun- 
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died dollars cash — now. They have been asking more. The 
streets are all made, as you see, and the sewers are in, and the 
houses near by are all of a good class." 

"Where will you be?" asked Dorothy. 

"Right where I am unless I buy a house,, in which event 
I will be on the next street. If I build, I think I will re- 
main on this street." 

We then looked at other lots. That is Dorothy looked at 
the lots, and I looked at my sweet Dorothy. Finally we 
wound up at The Young Housekeeper's, where she would 
have us go in. She served to us a nice cup of chocolate with 
some dainty cakes of her own baking, loaded us down with 
books, and started us on our way rejoicing. 

"Percy dear," said Dorothy, when we were outside, "If 
you don't mind, I would rather not go back home — just yet 
— I want to think a little ; it all seems to be getting so serious. 
Let us go into the Garden and walk about and sit down and 
rest, and talk it all over." 

I ought to have gone back to the office. I could not. I, 
however, telephone from the Garden that it would be im- 
possible for me to come down ; then gave myself up to Dor- 
othy. 

What else could I do? Nothing. 

We entered the Garden, Dorothy and I. Ifelt almost as 
though we were passing through the pearly gates. She 
walked demurely beside me down the graveled path-ways 
bordered on either side by gay beds of hyacinths and tulips 
and jonquils, sweet with the perfumes that rise to welcome 
the spring. 

The buzzing of many bees, abroad in search of honey 
greeted our ears, and the crab apple blooms seemed full of 
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them. There was a delicious sense of budding life, of growth 
everywhere. The day was perfect, almost warm but for die 
fitful breeze, stirring the syringas, and pomgranites. 

Dorothy walked beside me with averted head and down- 
cast eyes, that I would fain have looked into, since I knew 
that they held in their depths, love that would have looked 
back into mine. 

The Garden at this hour was deserted of visitors. Only 
the gardeners were there, weeding the beds, and pruning the 
plants of dead leaves. Hand in hand we wandered like two 
children through the floral mazes. 

The fullness of life; its beauty, its rapture, the mystic 
spell of nature's wakening fell deep into the hearts of the 
two of us. 

Dorothy did not speak. Sometimes I spoke to her — of 
the flowers, calling attention to some rare bud or blossom. 
She scarcely answered me. After awhile silence fell be- 
tween us as we walked in this wonderful happy hour in the 
sweetest of all seasons, — 

"The soft awakening spring-time." 

Her silence, her averted eyes, did not disturb me. I had 
long ago learned that it was a kind of shyness that over- 
took her when she was feeling most tenderly toward me. 
At length I asked: 

"Sweetheart, why this silence ?" 

"I am happy — so happy, dear Percy, that I am wonder- 
ing if you are as happy as I — and if it can last always." 
She raised her eyes to mine, and I saw in their luminous 
depths what I was looking for. 

"Then do not let us spoil this happy hour with talk. 
Sweet Dorothy," I said, turning where we stood in front 
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of the Shaw Memorial to look back over the flower-hedged 
paths through which we had wandered. My eyes turned 
away to the fountain, sparkling in the sunlight; to the ar- 
borium where the tree-tops rustled in the fitful breeze, then 
back again to the soft brown eyes, now looking shyly into 
mine. 

"Let us go into the arborium, and sit down under the 
trees." 

Slowly we turned our steps thither-ward, silent still, each 
reading the other's thoughts. 

In the shadow of the trees we sat down. After the glare 
of the sun, and riot of color out-side, the mellow light of 
die thickly shaded woodland was very grateful to the 
senses. 

A bird piped softly in the bushes not far away. A black 
capped thrush taking up the little note voiced by his mate 
in the bushes, perched himself upon a wild cherry tree near 
by, and poured from his quivering throat a maddening 
roundelay of song, which seemed to awaken the whole colony 
of birds that make this wonderful Garden Forest their 
habitat 

We could see the little denizens darting hither and thither 
from tree to tree, their gay colored plumage, red, or blue, 
or yellow, flashing in the chance rays of sun-light which 
penetrated the dense shade. 

"I fear we have intruded, Dorothy dear. This is their 
nesting season. The little brown thrush, hidden away in 
the bushes, gave the first signal of danger, and all of the 
other little mates hidden away under the leaves, twittering 
in turn have called out this gallant array of gay plumaged 
birds, which we see darting hither and yon; whistling and 
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singing and chattering; assuring their little companions they 
have nothing to fear so long as they are nigh." 

"Isn't it beautiful" whispered Dorothy. "I never saw 
anything like this before. I am glad we came. If we sit 
right still they will not mind?" she asked, looking up into 
my face. 

"They will quiet down as soon as they find we have no 
intention of harming them." Her tongue was now loosened; 
she asked many questions about the trees, the birds, the 
flowers. 

"It is all so wonderful. It seems like a strange new city 
to me. Why have we never been over here before?" 

"I don't know. We who have lived all of our lives in the 
West End seem to forget the beautiful South Side, with its 
parks and gardens." 

"I am so glad we came here to-day. It seems so restful, 
so quiet, so sweet; after — after all — you know — that I have 
been thinking about. Now that it is all settled I am so 
happy! I didn't know a person could be so happy. Did 
you, Percy?" 

"I have had for a long time, sweet Dorothy, a dim sus- 
picion that there was such happiness as this. It only seem- 
ed to me hard to get at it. You see I have loved you a great 
deal longer than you have loved me, and I know more about 



it." 



"Not now?*' 

"Yes sweetheart, now." 

She shook her head, unbelieving. 

"There is something on my mind, Percy, that I must 
tell you; I couldn't talk back there," nodding toward the 
garden, "because I was thinking of it" 
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"What is ft, dear? You know you arc to tell me every- 
thing now." 

"Nearly everything, but this thing I'll have to tell you. 
Of course we are going to have that dear little home, and 
I want it right where we can come to this Garden, and 
walk in it together every day. I will never, never, forget 
this day." 

"You shall have it, dearest, wherever you want it." 

"Then that much is settled. I can't bear to have things 
on my mind. Now there's an awful thing on my mind. 
Suppose they just cant get the house done until fall will — 
— will we have to wait that long?" 

"For what dear Dorothy?" 

Down went her face upon my shoulder. 

"You know," she whispered. Smiling I answered. 

"Not one minute longer than my Dorothy wishes to 
wait," kissing her hand by way of emphasis. 

"Because — because, if we do, Percy, I will have to go 
away for the summer as we always do, — and — and after 
you said 'things' like you did that night — you know? — 
about things that might happen, I don't feel like I could 
go away and leave you for three long months." 

"I can't have you go dearest, that is all there is to it. 
I'll see about the lot and the house right away; and — and 
if it can't be done — then we will do something else — what- 
ever my dear Dorothy says, for 'Mam' Chloe' has already 
told me that 'the Pitty Sing can't be crossed by no manner 
o' means,' and she shan't be : so there !" 

"I'm so glad I told you all about it, for I know I couldn't 
sleep of nights, thinking about it." 

"You must not lose one wink of sleep about anything." 
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"Well then Percy, can't you tell me one more thing: — 
just one more thing — what do you think we can do, if — 
if — you know?" 

"Why — why we can rent a furnished apartment for the 
summer — or we can go out in the country, near the city 
somewhere, so I can come in every day, — " 

"No— I wouldn't want that, — leaving me alone all day, 
and going in so early, and — and coming out so late. — " 

"Well — we can do something I know, positively. You 
just leave that to me." 

Reluctantly she did so." 

"Now is that all?" 

"Everything. And I am so happy; — and so hungry. 
Don't you wish we had brought lunch with us?" 

"And could have a picnic, like we used to in Forest Park?" 

"Wouldn't it be grand?" 

"Do you know dear that it is one o'clock? We must be 
going." 

"Oh no; not yet." 

"You should be having your luncheon and I should be 
showing up at the office." 

"Come," she sighed. "Our sweet happy day is over." 

"We will have plenty more such, when we get to build- 
ing — like the birds." 



BOOK V 



HUSBAND AND WIFE 



/ started out to find the Truth, the Reality of Things, I 
have found it. It is a woman strong and steadfast, who can 
look into your eyes; who can help a man to accomplish his 
destiny. . . . And the reward, is to have the light in 
the wife's eyes, and the welcome of a child's voice as he 
crosses the threshold of his home. 

Locke. 



I 



"And when the first 
Red rose of summer bloomed upon the wall, 
The marriage day was fixed" 

HOW quickly time flies when winged by love. 
There was much to be done those April 
days* and but little time, it seemed, in which 
to do it. My duties at the office naturally 
consumed the greater part of my days, and 
consultations with Dorothy consumed the remainder. 

However, — in my savings bank, I found to my credit, 
eight hundred and fifty dollars, saved from my own earn- 
ings for the ten months in which I had been employed. 

The lot was purchased for five hundred dollars in the 
Building Association; the plan, and architect selected; the 
specifications approved, and dear Dorothy and I, lifted to- 
gether the first spadeful of earth, and thus the comer stone 
of our modest little house was laid. 

With all of our coaxing however, we could not gain a 
contract for its completion before the late summer, or che 
early fall. With this we were obliged to content ourselves. 
I had given my promise to Dorothy that this circumstance 
should not prevent the consummation of our hopes in the 
early summer, for now since the house was actually building, 
it really seemed impossible for her to be away. 
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Just at this juncture of my affairs, came a letter from 
my brother congratulating me upon my happy engagement, 
and insisting that since our mother was no doubt virtually 
rid of me, and perhaps by the summer-time would actually 
be rid of me for good, that I should join my entreaties with 
his that she should spend the summer with him and his wife 
in their cottage at the lake side. 

My soul was filled with thanksgiving for this deliverance 
from my perplexity. Of course the dear Mater would ac- 
cept, and equally of course, she would proffer the use of her 
apartment to Dorothy and me for the summer. I could 
see my sweet Dorothy in that little home, which she had 
already said she loved just as I saw her that night when I 
vainly tried to find room for her clothes. I smiled at die 
recollection, and made up my mind that I would tell her 
about it as soon as I dared. I was so happy over it that I 
had to quit work early that day, to run out and consult with 
the Mater; — and then — to tell Dorothy at the earliest mo- 
merit. 

Everything turned out as I had hoped. The Mater was 
delighted and dispatched me at once to tell Dorothy, and 
invite them all to dine with her on the day following, in 
order that they might see their dear Dorothy, in the little 
dove-cote which she would occupy, while her own was build- 
ing. 

Oh the joy of it! I could scarcely contain it as I hastened 
to my Dorothy. 

It was in the twilight; the tenderest, fondest time of the 
day that I reached her ; before night had enshrouded the still 
smiling earth in its dark shadows; before the birds had quite 
fallen asleep. They were sitting outside on the lawn. Be- 
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twccn her father and mother sat my Dorothy, and I saw a 
warm blush glow upon her cheek as she sawme coming toward 
her, unannounced. She was not looking for me. I could 
see expectancy dawn in her eyes as she rose to greet me 
and made room upon the bench beside her. 

"I am the bearer of an invitation from the Mater for to- 
morrow. She wishes to have you, all of you, dine with us, 
or, if you have an engagement, to appoint another evening. 
Only let it be very, very, soon I beg of you," was my added 
entreaty. 

Smiling at my eargemess they all assented since there 
was no other engagement in the way ; and after a little con- 
versation about general things, the father and mother left 
for a walk and Dorothy and I were alone. 

"I couldn't stay away dear Dorothy, I had to come, 
though we had no appointment. I have something so im- 
portant to talk to you about. I know what we can do 
this summer, — that is, how we can arrange to spend it — if 
it pleases you. — So you see dear we will not have to wait 
for anything; just as I told you." 

"You mean, — we can be — be — You know?" 

"That's just it. We can be married whenever you say. 
And I've come over this evening to have you say when." 

"First tell me all about it; — I may not like it you 
know — ." 

The dear child had lived hitherto like the flowers and the 
butterflies in the sunshine, no wish unfilled. If she did not 
like it, how could I explain matters; the difficulties in the 
way? I began quite masterfully: 

"But you must like it, sweet Dorothy; and I know you 
will because / am so pleased with the idea." 
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Then I explained in detail the plan ; how pleased was the 
Mater to offer us her apartment for the summer — in her 
absence, — I was careful to say; how delighted she would 
be to have us use it; "and the maid is already there to serve 
us," I added, " — and I have, dear Dorothy, such a beautiful 
picture in my mind of you there — " 

"Of us there, dear Percy. It is lovely; so lovely that I 
am afraid the dear Mater has arranged it all herself, and is 
going to put herself out just for us." 

"No dearest. See, here is my brother's letter that I have 
brought to show you. We will read it when we go inside. 
They, my brother and his wife, will be leaving about July 
— or the latter part of June — " 

Just here "Mam* Chloe" made her appearance upon the 
scene. 

"What you two chillens a settin* out here in de night 
a'r fur? You ketch de rhumatiz fust thing you knows. 
Pitti Sing, you oughter be in de house, — dese yer deceivin* 
kind o' nights — time de sun goes down; lessen you has a 
shawl,— or sumpmV on yer ha{d." 

"I forgot. We will go right in," rising from the bench, 
giving me her hand. As we walked along "Mammy" kept 
up a running commentary. 

"I dun'no what she gwinter to do without me. You 
haster tak* mighty good keer uv her Marsa Pearcy. She 
don' no nothin* 'bout mos* ennything." 

By this time Dorothy was mounting the steps ahead of 
me, and "Mammy" dropping her voice, was continuing: 

"Now what yer reckin dat blessed chile gut me adorn'? 
— learnin' her how ter men* her does an* darn her stocking. 
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She jes' would darn her papy's socks dis mornin' — an* she 
darn em good too." 

My precious Dorothy! By this time she was calling to 
me from the top step. 

"You see, Mam' Chloe was telling me something." 

"You and 'Mammy Chloe* always have a good deal to 
say to each other, it seems?" 

"I reckin we is. Didn' I part raise him?" 

Seated on the divan with our heads close together, we 
read my brother's letter. 

"How lovely!" exclaimed Dorothy. Then thoughtfully, 
"Do you believe dear, that things just happen to people, — 
to make them happy?" 

"No sweet. I think we are made for each other; and 
that everybody is trying to help us get mated; — and we 
must do all we can to carry it out, as they have planned it 
for us. Don't you?" I thought this question very skill- 
fully answered. 

She nodded her head. 

"Then, you see they will be going early in July, my 
brother and his wife, to their cottage; and — and don't you 
see, it is as little as we can do to have everything over by that 
time; — and they will want to come to— to the wedding of 
course, and can just take the Mater along with them ; don't 
you see?" 

Dorothy was in deep thought. She was making a little 
mental calculation I could see. 

"Percy dear — that will be only a little more than two 
months from now; ten weeks." 

"Only. — That's a long time it seems to me. I really 
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don't sec how I can wait — Now that I know it will be 
then, it doesn't seem to me that I can wait" — She still sat 
silent. 

"And your father and mother will be gping East about 
that time. We must think something about them dear 
Dorothy." 

"That is what I am thinking about. It is too soon; M 
looking up into my eyes like a hunted doe. 

"Then dear, it shall be just as you say. We will put it 
off until the house is done in the fall/' I said, a little 
tremor of sadness in my voice. 

"Forgive me, Percy dear. It all seemed so sudden. You 
know I can't go away without you: — " 

"And I can't go with you, much as I should like it Sweet- 
heart. Don't try to decide right now. Think it all over; 
talk with your mother, and your father about it; and to- 
morrow, at my mother's — in the little apartment which I 
want them to see you in as I have seen you — you can give me 
your answer." 

So it was at my mother's dinner with Dorothy beside me, 
her hands in mine, the marriage day was fixed. 

Ours was to be a June wedding. 

******* 

" — Her women came bringing in their hands, lustrous 
and shining her rich marriage gown." 

"Of all the beautiful weddings of this June, so rich in 
beauteous weddings, the lovliest was that of Mr. Percy 
Howard, and Miss Dorothy Carter, only daughter of Col. 
and Mrs. Francis P. Carter, — because of the strong under- 
lying heart interest. As every one knows, it was the cul- 
mination of the old story of love begun in childhood, 
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ripening through youth to manhood and young maiden- 
hood in which it now finds full fruition." 

Thus wrote the Society Reporters for our daily journals 
concerning our wedding; — Dorothy's and my wedding. The 
details of the accessories, the presents, the music, the flowers, 
the lights, the gowns, were all true no doubt. I don't know, 
for I saw nothing of the decorations, of the crowd of guests 
en grande tenue, nor of the bride's maids, and groom's men 
who attended us. 

I saw only my sweet Dorothy. 

Of the music? While waiting in the vestry room for my 
dear Dorothy to appear, I heard the soft prelude with the 
tender minor chords of "You," the sweet ballad which had 
been sung at hundreds of weddings in many lands. I had 
asked that it be sung at our marriage. After the prelude a 
clear, rich, mezzo soprano took up the strain and sang softly, 
sweetly as a cooing dove, words that thrilled me, uplifted 
my heart and soul as they had never been uplifted before. 

"If Dorothy could only be here listening with me, could 
hear this yearning of my soul so sweetly expressed," was 
my thought as I waited and listened: — 

No peasant maid or princess of degree 
With fairest form and loving heart most true, 
Could fill my soul with this rapt ecstacy, 
Since she's not you, since she's not you. 
It therefore matters not how fair she be, 
Nor what her lot, for her I'd never sue 
For she can ne'er be fair or fond to me 
Because I've you — Because I've you." 
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There was a deep hush as the song died away, merging 
into the strains of the wedding march. 

Through the partially open doorway I saw, unheeding, 
the long array of ushers, and groomsmen followed by the 
bridesmaids walking with measured, stately tread up the 
aisle and following, a few paces behind, my dear Dorothy 
in purest white of silken sheen, filmy, diaphanous as a cloud, 
with sweet June lilies concealed among the draperies. About 
her neck my mother had clasped the parure of pearls worn 
by her at her own wedding, and over all was thrown the 
fleecy veil which covered, but did not conceal my sweet 
Dorothy from my longing eyes as I went forth to meet, and 
receive this precious gift from her father. 

With her hand in mine I listened as in a dream to the 
holy words that made us one, for all through were running 
the minor chords: 

Ah, this would be the burden of my song, 
I choose but you — I choose but you. 

It was all over. She was mine, and we walked as in a 
dream out of the church and into the carriage where I held 
her in my arms for a moment, her lips pressed to mine. 

"At last I have in you, sweet Dorothy, all that life holds 
dear, while life shall last." Then — hand in hand we sat 
silent as was her custom when greatly moved. 

"And time was not, and all the world stood still." 

Arrived at the house, I saw her pressed to her father's 
and mother's breasts and have a dim recollection of seeing 
her return to them again and again, caressing them, putting 
up her lips for a kiss as if assuring them of the love that was 
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still their's, superseded by no other. And she kissed the 
Mater too. 

So sweet was my Dorothy! 

Then came the hurry and bustle of departure. We were 
going away on a little wedding journey; we did not know 
where, nor did we care. Chicago was the objective point 
whither we started that night. 

There were jests and laughter and tender good-byes. 

While Dorothy was with her parents their arms about 
her, each holding a hand, Mammy Chloe, her eyes shining 
with unshed tears, was handing over to me a few little par- 
cels for Dorothy's comfort along with sundry bits of good 
advice. 

"Take good keer of my baby, Marse Pearcy," she implored 
"She ain't nothin' but a baby; she don' kno how to do nothin 
fur herself ; but she's learnin. I dun no how she's gwine ter 
git 'long widout her 'Mammy Chloe!' 

I assured Mam' Chloe that the one object and ambition* 
of my life would henceforth be to take good care of my 
precious Dorothy. 

"Dese here's her corn's and breshes," handing me a flat case. 
"She ain't never been uster com'in her own ha'r, but she'll 
learn ; she mi'ty quick 'bout learnin' tings. 

"An* here's sumpfin' ter eat. De po' chile, she bin so 
stracted all day she ain't eat a bite. Mos' like she'll be hun- 
gry 'fore she goes ter baid, or yerly in de mornin'; an' she'll 
want a bite uv sumpfin' her 'Mam' Chloe's dun fix fur her," 
handing me a neat little package. 

"An' Marsa Pearcy," taking me still further aside, — and 
whispering, — "You'll have ter help her 'bout buttenin' her 
waistes; she can butten all but three buttens an' she can't 
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retch 'em ; — an' she can't tie her shoes, lessen she's settin' on 
de flo' ; and cos she can't always set on de flo'. — 

"God bless you bof, Morse Pearcyf" 

Aunt Chloe was gone; she couldn't stand a parting with 
her "chile." 

Laden down with packages I approached Dorothy. Thom- 
as, I think, relieved me of them and took them out to the 
carriage while I was saying goodbye. With Dorothy's hand 
in mine, we started out upon our life journey. 



II 



We arrived at the train just in time — alone. We were 
spared the accompaniment of merry-making friends. Ours 
seemed to me too solemn and sweet a wedding for that. No 
doubt "Mam* Chloe," from some upper window cast after 
us an old shoe, with no one the wiser. I hope she did. 

Our packages were soon bestowed in their proper places in 
the drawing room, which had been reserved for us. Doro- 
thy's hat and jacket were laid away with my light top-coat 
and umbrella, and the train being already in motion, I signi- 
fied my intention of leaving her for a time as I had pressing 
business in the smoker. She let me get as far as the door, 
when she called me back. 

"Percy dear," she began, holding with both hands to the 
lapels of my coat, her eyes fixed upon the fourth button of 
my vest, — "Percy dear, would you mind — er doing me a very 
very great favor?" 

"Of course I don't mind, my Dorothy/' imprisoning both 
her hands in my two — "but from henceforth I will charge 
very, very high for my favors. What is it Sweetheart?" 

"There's just three buttons on my waistie that I can not 
possibly reach. You won't mind un — unbuttoning them; — 
you know?" looking up with the heart of an innocent child 
in her eyes. " * Mammy Chloe' said I might ask you; — and 
she didn't think you would mind." 

" 'Mam' Chloe' knew all about it. I don't mind, and you 
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must know before hand what I will charge for each button. 
One per. Turn around my sweet!" 

She turned around, presenting a neatly buttoned back 
from top to bottom, and I began at the top and unbuttoned 
at least a dozen, while she was saying, "You know the funny 
papers have such pictures of the rages of the men who have 
to unbutton their — their — ." Dear Dorothy was stalled. 

"Wives, sweet Dorothy. That is what you are now, my 
wife; and I'll promise you 111 not fly into any rages about 
the unbuttoning of your frocks. There; now it is all done. 
Mam* Chloe could not have done it better, and — " 

"Why; — Percy dear. You've unbuttoned all of themf 

"And you owe me a round dozen kisses," which I pro- 
ceeded at once to collect. 

"And now Percy dear, just one more favor. There isn't 
room for me to sit down on the floor in here. If you don't 
mind, will — will you please untie my shoes?" 

"Two more favors; to untie my Dorothy's shoes; just 
about what I am worthy to do for her." Sitting down before 
her, taking one foot after the other upon my knee, I untied 
her shoes and collected the toll. "Is there anything else? 
This seems to be my busy day." 

"Thank you. Nothing else. Good night!" — As if I were 
her maid! And I was dismissed! 

A little later, when I returned, I found my Dorothy cov- 
ered up, head and ears, upon the narrow lounge on one side. 

"Sweetheart, Sweetheart," I called softly. 

No answer. 

"Sweetheart. You have taken my bed." 

Still no answer. 

Kneeling beside her, trying to uncover her face, I said: 
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"Dorothy dear, this will never do. You have made a mis- 
take. This lounge was made up for me." By this time I 
had succeeded in uncovering the tip of her nose. 

"Percy, this is all nonsense. Any one can see that this 
lounge is scarcely wide enough for me, and you are twice as 
large as I am." With this she turned her face to the side 
farthest from me. 

"Don't you see, my sweet, this lounge is so narrow and you 
so light, that the least jar, the least accident would throw 
you out upon the floor. You might have a broken arm." 

No answer to this appeal. 

"Sweet Dorothy. How do you suppose I will feel taking 
the best bed, leaving you away over here. In case of acci- 
dent there is no telling what might happen to either one of 
us. M 

I rather hoped this would have some effect. It was in this 
way I usually brought her around to my way of thinking. 

"I am going to leave you a little while, and hope when I 
return to find you have decided to change and let me have my 
bed." I closed the door softly behind me. 

After ten minutes which gave her ample time to change 
both her mind and her bed, I went back. No change had 
been made, I stood a few moments in the door-way thinking 
what I had best do. 

"Sweetheart," I said at length, "I see you would rather 
not have me in here. Please take the more comfortable bed. 
I'll only be gone a minute to see if the porter can't give me a 
bed outside, as close to the drawing room as possible, so in 
case of an accident I will be near you, and — " 

"Please, please dear Percy, don't go out and leave me. 
Let me stay right here. Please; and I'll never never ask 
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you to let me do anything I want to do again. There's 
plenty of room here for me. It just looks little for you." 

Who could resist her? As usual she had her own way; 
for I had no notion of leaving her. 

"Very well," I answered, closing the door behind me. 

Well satisfied, she again turned her face away, and I 
was quickly bestowed in the more comfortable couch, and 
was soon fast asleep. I had had a strenuous day, and this 
was past midnight. 

I don't know how long I had been asleep, when I was 
shaken up by a sudden crash outside, and heard a dull thump 
upon the floor near me. 

"My precious Dorothy/*' I exclaimed. "What has hap- 
pened? Are you hurt? I asked, springing out of bed, and 
kneeling beside her. 

"I — I don't know. I heard a smash, and — and the next 
thing I knew I was on the floor. Please, please Percy, don't 
say '/ told you sol"' 

"Are you hurt dearest?" I asked again, paying no heed 
to what she said, feeling her arms and shoulders for breaks, 
or bumps and bruises. 

"I — I — believe not," she answered. "But I feel queer; 
all shaken up." 

Evidently there were no broken bones, or sprains or 
bruises so far as I could determine. She had simply rolled 
off, in the covers like a kitten, unhurt. 

"Now, Dorothy dear," I said picking her up in my arms, 
"I am going to put you over here, where you should have 
been in the first place," and there I deposited her without 
any further protest 
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"Now stay there, my sweet, right where I have put you, 
till I come back— I—" 

"Percy, Percy dear, you are not going to leave me here 
all by myself? I'll be good, indeed I will — " 

"I must go out a few minutes dear, to find out what has 
happened ; where we are. It may be necessary for us to get 
out; a fire, or something — " 

"The porter will tell us." 

"Maybe ( ?) He may be killed for all we know. Just 
a few minutes, dear Dorothy!" 

By this time I was ready to sally forth and join the peo- 
ple I could see hurrying about outside with lanterns. We 
were out in the fields apparently; no station near, and had 
crashed into a wreck, unwarned. 

A few of the forward cars had been derailed. No one 
was injured but we had evidently barely escaped quite a 
serious disaster. I hurried back to Dorothy lest she should 
be alarmed, and when she gave no sign of any knowledge of 
my presence, taking it for granted that she slept, I said not 
a word, but made myself as comfortable as possible on the 
outside rail beside her. 

I soon fell asleep again and the sun was well up in the 
heavens before I awoke. I found my sweet Dorothy cuddled 
up close against my back, both arms around my neck. 

How did this happen? I don't know; but since she has 
confessed to me, that she had not slept a wink on her narrow 
lounge in which I left her, when I first went out, and that 
she was only waiting to be sure that I was really and truly 
asleep after I went to bed, to ignobly crawl in behind me 
— "for fear of a smash up," when the crash really oc- 
curred. — I think she only pretended sleep, when, I qame 
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back, after viewing the wreck. Then she waited until she 
heard me snoring, to make sure of me in case of any further 
alarm. That is my notion of how it happened, and she has 
never denied it. 

At all events, my dear Dorothy was so exhausted by the 
events of the day and night until long after midnight, that 
she was really sleeping so sweetly, so soundly, when I awoke 
that I had no difficulty in loosing her relaxed arms from 
about my neck, and leaving her, while I made some further 
investigations as to our condition, and hopes of a speedy 
rescue. 

I found about all of the passengers outside, eager, and 
ready to exchange with me, views on the accident. There 
was no buffet, or dining car attached and no hopes for a 
breakfast in Chicago for a couple of hours. There was no 
telegraph station nearby. I could not, therefore, wire the 
Mater, and Col. and A£rs. Carter of our safety in case they 
should read of the accident in their morning paper, and 
feel uneasy about us. 

Having gained this much information, I returned to 
Dorothy. Opening the door softly, so as not to disturb her 
if she were still asleep, my eyes were greeted by a most piti- 
ful woebegone picture. There sat Dorothy on the narrow 
lounge, her elbows upon her knees, her face resting in her 
hands, and her eyes ready to fill with tears. 

She had awakened and missed me, soon after I left her. 
Peeping out at the edge of the blind, and seeing the hurry- 
ing to and fro of the trainmen, she had arisen hastily, and 
completed her toilette as far as she could alone, and there 
she sat, disconsolate. 
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"I thought, dear Percy, you would never, never come 
back." 

"That I had forsaken my sweetheart?" 

She nodded her head as was her wont sometimes. 

"I can't do that now, you know, for you are my wife, 
my own sweet wife; and you could put a policeman on my 
track right away. You know I never have gotten over 
my fear of the policeman." 

She smiled. 

"And now my 'waistie/ " arising from her seat. 

"This sweet 'waistic* with its twelve buttons!" 

She turned around; there were only the three she could 
not reach, left for me to button. 

"That is not fair. I'll have to unbutton them all, and 
do them over, for underneath the lacework on this shoulder, 
I see a red spot." I pressed my finger upon it. She lifted 
her shoulder. It was evidently tender to my touch. 

"I see, my Dorothy bruised her shoulder as I feared 
she—" 

Her hands placed upon my lips stopped me, as usual, when 
she did not want to hear what I had to say. I had un- 
buttoned the "waistie" from top to bottom by this time, 
and found quite a little, bit of soreness in her shoulder. 

"I do wonder if Mam* Chloe by any chance put up some 
liniment, or — " 

"Of course she did. Hand me my dressing case." I 
brought it down and there, sure enough, was a bottle of 
listerine, with which I bathed well, the injured shoulder. 

"It would not look well, my sweet, to take back my wife 
from her wedding journey, all battered and bruised, black 
and blue. I'll have to take good care of this shoulder like I 
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used to do with my foot-ball bruises/' kissing it two or three 
times, advance payment on the button charge. I fastened 
the "waistie," from top to bottom, not a single one crooked, 
and turned her around to look at her. 

Of her own accord she put up her lips to mine, laying 
both hands upon my shoulder, though she winced a little 
in making the effort. 

"Percy dear, I want to tell you how awfully sorry I am 
that this should have happened, because — because it was the 
very first thing you asked me to do, and I had just promised 
to do whatever you asked me to do. Isn't that what obey 
means ?" 

"Yes, Dorothy dear, but I don't want you to obey me; will 
never ask that; I think we each ought to do for the other 
what is reasonable and right." 

"I am going to do every y thing you ask me, even the very 
least thing, because, if any dreadful thing had happened last 
night to either one of us, I could never have forgiven myself, 
and we both meant to be so happy. You will forgive me 
this once won't you ? and you will keep on loving me always 
— as you promised ?" 

"Always, dear Dorothy." 

"And now the shoes?" seating herself before me, and stick- 
ing out her foot, the same little foot that I had kissed, when 
she was a baby, and "slaved" myself to Dorothy. Really and 
truly I was banal enough to have kissed it again — if it had 
been bare. 

"Now, Percy dear, where will we get breakfast? I'm so 
hungry." 

"Chicago is our nearest chance, and that is fully two hours 

away." 
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"Two hours?" 

"Yes — but we are not dependent on Chicago. Mam' 
Chloe said her baby would be 'hongry yerly in de mornin', 
and handed me a little package, which will sustain life no 
doubt until we do reach Chicago. She said dear that you did 
not eat a bite yesterday. Now you must not do that again, 
you will injure your health." 

"I never — never will again, I promise for I never — never 
expect to get married again, and nothing short of my own 
wedding would make me lose my appetite." 

By this time I had found the package and was about to un- 
tie it, when spying a clump of trees near by, she asked why 
we could not take our lunch over there ? 

"And imagine ourselves in Forest Park?" 

"No, in Shaw's Garden. Forest Park belongs to the past, 
when we were children, Shaw's Garden belongs to the — now, 
when — when — ' ' 

"When we are husband and wife, dear Dorothy. There 
is nothing sweeter than that and you must learn to think of it 
that way, and say it." 

We had our luncheon under the trees, a delicious feast in 
our starved condition, and tucked away in one corner was a 
box of the wedding cake. 

"For us to dream on Sweetheart," lifting her eyes tenderly 
to mine. It did seem strange to be looking at, handling oui 
own wedding cake. 

"We will dream on it together, sweet," I answered and 
then we lapsed into silence. I don't know of what she was 
thinking, but I was wondering "Was there ever before such 
a wedding journey?" I don't know, but I could not wish for 
anyone a sweeter start. 
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All along wc had planned that our "Bridal Tour" should 
be made in the simplest, quietest way; so simple, so quiet, 
that no one could suspect for a moment that we were other 
than a staid old married couple. 

Looking at my Dorothy as she sat there in the early morn- 
ing, the golden sunbeams stealing through the leaves to peep 
into her eyes, to kiss her cheek, her lips, and rest lovingly 
upon her bosom where she had pinned the little bunch of 
wild flowers I had plucked for her, I realized that she could 
never be passed off as a staid, old married woman. 

Observing my close regard, a delicate flush mounted into 
her cheek, and she turned her eyes away. 

"Dorothy dear, the sun is a great revealer of hidden things. 
I have just been thinking that we will never in the world be 
able to carry out that little scheme of ours, passing as 'a long 
married ' couple — you know? 

"The sun has shown me the fair, soft skin, the bright clear 
eyes, the pink cheeks, and the rosebud lips of a girl of six- 
teen. The merest tyro would not give you a day more. The 
very moment we present ourselves before the hotel clerk, he 
will size us up as 'bride and groom* and treat us accordingly. 
I will be glad if he does not credit me with having run away 
with a school girl." 

"Percy dear, you know well enough I was nineteen my 
last birthday; over age." 

"I know of course, but other people? — " 

"Well — You need not take me with you to the desk — 
Papa never does." 

"Then, if I don't, he'll think I am a 'single man'; he'll 
just poke me away anywhere." 

"Well then, you can — you can — " she stopped to think. 
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"I can just go boldly up and register." I started off then 
on a little thinking expedition of my own. It was 'fkist as 
well to have my mind made up as to how I would register, 
so as not to betray to the clerk that it was the first time — . 
Here I was interrupted. 

"You can register?" 

"Yes, I will just go up like I was used to it, and register, 
in a quick, offhand, business-like way, Percy Howard and 
wife. 

"Percy dear, You wouldn't do that? * 

"Of course I would. Then he would look at me, to see if 
I looked it, and give me a funny kind of a look — I think, af- 
ter all, sweet Dorothy, it will be better for me to take you 
right along with me, with all of the new bags, and traveling 
cases, and 'things/ and if he smiles, or says anything, I'll say : 

'That's all right,' and frown at him; and when you are 
not listening, I'll say to him : 

'Keep it dark. We are just married, and are traveling in- 
cog.' He will understand." 

"I wish we had brought Mam' Chloe along — to — to chap- 
erone us, if we are going to have so much trouble." 

"I don't. We don't need any chaperone, and we don't care 
a cent. I thought I would, but I don't care what people 
think. We'll go right along and be happy our own way." 

"Only we wont be silly." 

"That, my sweet Dorothy, can never be. Sec they are sig- 
naling us." 

"All Abo-o-ard," shouted the conductor. 



Ill 



Without further adventure we reached our destination, 
and were landed at the Beach Hotel in time for luncheon. 

Just as I said I would do, I marched up to the desk, 
taking* Dorothy along, attended by a porter carrying 
all the new bags and "things." I hadn't noticed before, 
but, "brand new," was written all over everything. 

A funny little sensation did come over me when I took the 
pen to register: 

Percy Howard and Wife, 

St. Louis. 

I came near making a blunder after all, though I had been 
practicing on it, for the last few miles of our journey, for 
Dorothy's amusement. 

The clerk didn't look knowing, or smile. He just asked, 
quick and short, "Journalist?" 

Surprised, I nodded my head, quick and short. 

Reaching down a key he said to the boy: 

"Show the gentleman to No. 210. Extracting from the 
pigeon hole from which he had taken the key, a letter, he 
handed it to me. It was marked clear across the top. 

"The St. Louis Daily News." 

"From the Chief," I said to Dorothy with great non- 
chalance, wondering what he could have to say to me. 

252 
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"It will keep until we get settled." Thrusting it into 
my pocket we followed the boy. 

"How lovely f? exclaimed Dorothy, when the open door 
disclosed to our view the beautiful apartment assigned to 
us, and upon the table an exquisite bouquet. 

"And flowers too! 

"Dear, dear Percy! How sweet!" Luckily the boy had 
effaced himself, for Dorothy, thinking it was I who had 
provided so handsomely for her, clasped her arms about my 
neck and kissed me regardless of consequences. When mat- 
ters had quieted down a little I took out my letter. 

It was from the Chief. Congratulations from himself 
and all of the boys. Enclosed were passes — made out for 
Percy Howard and wife "Special Correspondent of the St. 
Louis Daily News," for a carefully arranged itinerary for 
our wedding journey. 

"There it is sweet Dorothy, in black and white. You 
can see it for yourself, Percy Howard and wife." 

"Then it's really true? Somehow, Percy dear, I don't 
think I ever quite realized it before." Then lifting to her 
lips each missive that bore the tailsmanic words she kissed 
them each, and every one. 

"Behold the power of the Press, Mistress Dorothy, for 
you are Mistress, now — you know — and — " 

"I'd rather be still your 'sweet Dorothy,* " taking hold as 
usual of the lapels of my coat, and looking into my eyes. 
Taking hold of her two hands, I did the most natural thing 
in the world, under the circumstances — and began again: — 

"Behold the power of the Press! But for that emblazoned 
• letter, the clerk handed me, he might have chaffed me a lit- 
tle on the sly." 
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"Why Percy dear, I thought you took me along to pro- 
tect you?" 

"So I did, — but it might not have worked." Then we 
sat down calmly to read my letter. I had been so over- 
whelmed with the surprise of it, and the compliment, so 
delicately conveyed, that I had not quite taken it all in. 
What he said in part was this: 

"When you said to me, in the exuberance of your joy, 
that you did not know or care where you were going, I 
sat down and mapped out the same trip, we, my wife and 
I, made, when in the same beatific state of mind, five years 
ago. You can not do better. We have arranged every- 
thing for a trip to New York via the St. Lawrence, and 
return to St. Louis via Niagara Falls. When ready to 
start, present your pass in advance at the steamer office in 
order to secure your state-room. Have secured accommo- 
dation for you at the Holland in New York, and the Inter- 
national at Niagara Falls, so that you need have nothing 
to distract your attention from the business in hand; paying 
your devoirs to that sweet young wife. Do not let the fact 
that we have made you, for the time being, our "Special 
Corespondent" embarrass your movements. Drop us a let- 
ter when you can. With kind regards to your wife, be- 
lieve me, 

Most sincerely yours, 

F. D. H. 

P. S. Notify the hotels a day or two beforehand." 

"There it is again, Mistress Dorothy. 'Your wife'* 
There is no disputing the fact." 

"We don't wish to dispute it, dear Percy. Do we?" 
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Three happy days we spent at the Beach Hotel; quietly, 
but so happily. Then, being rested from all of the fatigues 
incident to our wedding, we were quite ready to take our 
places on the lake steamer down the St. Lawrence which 
had been so kindly provided for us. The presentation of 
the pass secured us the best reservation in the way of a 
state-room, and here we found flowers awaiting us, as be- 
fore. 

"All of these delicate attentions are for you, Mistress 
Dorothy. It is very evident to me that the Chief and the 
boys are quite daft since seeing you the night of our wed- 
ding. Speaking of the wedding brought a little sober look 
into Dorothy's face. 

"Percy dear, if we consulted our own pleasure, and were 
not ashamed, would we not rather be going back to St. 
Louis." 

"Are you growing tired of me — just me — so soon dear- 
est?" I asked. 

"Sweetheart, you know I am not!" 

"Then I can think of nothing sweeter than this trip down 
the St. Lawrence, all alone. No one knows us. If they 
ask questions, they'll hear some wonderful story about "A 
Special Correspondent — " 

"And his bride!" 

"What do we care? We've been married nearly three 
days now, and at the rate we are getting along we will be 
old married people by the time we get to St. Louis. No, 
I don't want to go back until the very last minute." 

"But — we might see Papa, and Mamma again," looking 
wistfully over the rail of the steamer that was bearing us 
away. In truth I did not wish my sweet Dorothy to suffer 
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die pangs of a second parting with her parents, though she 
had assured me over, and over again that she would "never, 
never shed another tear — because — because we are so happy!" 

One can not always trust a woman. I therefore thought 
it best to keep my "happy" Dorothy to myself, until we 
got so well used to each other that she could not well get 
along without me. That was best. 

Then too, I'd have to leave her, every day, and go to work. 
This presentation of the case satisfied her at once. 

The beautiful trip down the St. Lawrence needs no de- 
scription from my pen; if it had not been beautiful, we 
would never have known it, Dorothy and I. In truth we 
saw nothing, I think, of anything save each other, mirrored 
each in the other's eyes. We were very decorous of course 
in public , only, we were not in public a very great deal. We 
were careful to seek out the most secluded spots on deck. 

At the Holland, in New York, we were again the reci- 
pients of the most delightful attentions. This time we were 
domiciled in the "Bridal Chamber/' I protested, but the 
clerk insisted it was no longer used as such, it was used only 
for "guests whom they delighted to honor." I reported to 
Dorothy. Mistress Dorothy protested. 

I was sent back to the desk, to no purpose; the clerk as- 
suring me that he had no other room at his disposal, save a 
wretched little back room under the roof, which I in turn 
represented to the party of the first part. 

"Oh well," said I to my sweet Dorothy, who I could see 
was not pleased, "we are two such little gnats in New York, 
that no one will think or care about us, or know where we 

are. 

"You think so? Now while you were running back and 
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forth between me and the desk, I heard a man — a great big 
man say: 

" 'See that handsome young fellow at the desk, — ' " 

"Handsome? Are you sure he said that?" 

"Of course he did! Then he said: 'He's the Special Cor- 
respondent of the "Goodness Knows What," here on a spec- 
ial mission — with his bride, — pretty as a peach I'" 

"He said that?" 

"Yes he said that, and a lot more, that I won't tell you." 

"Oh yes, tell me!" 

"He said, l They've got the Bridal Chamber! Fact; I saw 
diem taking the trunks in marked Percy Howard. Then I 
went to the register and found on it, Percy Howard and 
wife/ " She looked into my face. 

"Percy dear, do you always put that?" 

"Of course." 

"Why?" 

"Because I'm proud of it!" 

Since nothing else could be done, Mistress Dorothy took 
off her hat, and resigned herself with a sigh, to the inevitable. 
It really made no difference, so far as our actual comfort, 
and happiness were concerned. Our stay was limited to only 
a few days, spent chiefly by Dorothy in buying hats. It 
seemed that she had left that portion of her shopping for 
New York, and while she shopped, I looked up some old 
friends — in search of a "special." 

While in Chicago, right there in the hotel, I came across 
quite a good "scoop" concerning a big railroad combination, 
and was quite anxious to secure the New York end of the 
story. I secured it, and sent it off by the time 
Dorothy had purchased her hats, and we were ready to get 
away. 

IT 



IV 



The beautiful trip up die Hudson would really have been 
worth while, to anyone else save Dorothy and me. We had 
both made it before, so we chose the night boat, where we 
found our stateroom, a£ usual, the best; gorgeous and beau- 
tiful beyond description, and flowers, sweet flowers every- 
where ; a perfect riot of color. 

"These, Mistress Dorothy, are tributes to the Special Cor- 
respondent, no doubt, whom they have the honor of convey- 
ing up the Hudson.' 1 

"I don't know about that," answered she, busily examining 
a few cards attached. One of them she passed over for my 
inspection. 

"For 
Mr. Percy Howard and Bride 

Compliments of New York World. 
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And there were others, from the Times, from the Sun, the 
Tribune— 

"How did they know?" asked my sweet Dorothy, looking 
up straight into my eyes, holding on to die lapels of my coat 
as usual. 

I, taking hold of her two hands, as usual, did the usual 
thing, for it had been a long time since we had a private 
moment, entirely to ourselves. Then in a confused kind of 
way I began to explain. 

358 
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"Well you sec dear, — / suppose, not knowing anything 
really about it, that these flowers — er, were sent by the friends 
I have been calling upon while I have been in New York. The 
World, you know, is a branch of our St. Louis paper." 

"But Sweetheart, you have not answered my question. Of 
course, calling on your friends was all right, but, how did 
they know that?" releasing her hand for a moment to lay 
her dear little finger on the word Bride that seemed to fly 
up in our faces. 

"Did you tell them, dear?" 

Making haste to possess myself again of that precious hand 
with its index finger pointing at the word Bride, I began 
again: 

"Now my sweet Dorothy, I think — I rather think — they 
must have known." Then a bright idea struck me. "Of 
course they knew; they must have seen the St. Louis pa- 
pers — " 

"Did they say so, dear Percy?" willing, I could see, to 
have me clear myself — if possible — from the impeachment. 

I kissed her. Then I confessed. / had told it. "But you 
see, dearest Dorothy, I couldn't help it if I were beaming all 
over like the mid-day sun! They saw at once that — that 
something out of the ordinary had happened, and I just told 
them! Besides, what difference does it make if I did tell 
them ? Way off here, a thousand miles from home." 

Mistress Dorothy did not lift her eyes from the fourth 
button of my vest, where she always fixed them when per- 
plexed. 

"Sweet Dorothy, I begin to think we have been entirely 
too close, and mealy mouthed about the whole affair. We 
have lost ten whole days, trying to make people believe that 
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wc arc an elderly couple, a thin deceit that bears a He on the 
face of it, and what do we care whether any one is fooled?" 

I seemed to have lost just then all of the becoming mod- 
esty of deportment which had characterized me so far. I 
slipped my arm around her waist that anyone might see who 
chanced to pass our open door. I even stooped to kiss her on 
the lips, and, Mistress Dorothy blushed as though she had 
no right to receive, or I to bestow such caresses. 

"Think of ten days hiding around corners, and stealing 
your sweet kisses as if — as if — " 

"And have it all end in this," sighed my own Dorothy 

"As if we were only a pair of lovers," I corrected. 

"And have it all end in this," sighed demure Dorothy 
folding her hands, and looking down at the flowers, with 
cards displayed. 

"And have it come to this! I feel that I have been cheated, 
sweet Dorothy. Henceforth, we will do exactly as we — 
please. We have four more days my sweet. We will make 
the best of them." 

"Shall we then sit outside awhile?" she asked, uncertain 
what to propose in my rebellious mood. If I really intended 
to carry out my threat, she, I could plainly see, preferred to 
remain within. If not, the air was certainly very delightful 
outside, and the landscape most picturesquely beautiful. 

We went outside and while the twilight like a sad, hooded 
nun 

" — in her pale novice robe, 
Of tender grey did fold us;" 
we sat there well content, quietly enjoying the chang- 
ing landscape, little heeding where we were. We were to- 
gether, and the stately Hudson, the magnificent scenery, 
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the beautiful boat, all contributed to form a superb setting 
to our little love story, of which the exquisite flowers — 
which we could see by looking through our open door — 
formed the back-ground. 

The stars came out, both great and small and looked 
down upon us sitting there needing no companionship save 
our own. Although I had gone outside expressing so 
clearly my independence, I really meant to be just as good 
and decorous as I had been all along in conformity to the 
wishes of Mistress Dorothy. 

If I had cared to show defiance to the gaping crowd and 
do as I would with my own, I had no opportunity for we 
were alone, deserted of our fellows. Perhaps we were 
passing on the other side some special point of interest, I 
do not know. I did not care. I only knew that my sweet 
Dorothy and I were alone. 

The night with its silver crescent moon and all of its 
cohorts of stars, great and small, those that shine alone, 
refulgent in their beauty, and those gathered together in 
luminous groups, shone above us as we steamed up the Hud- 
son, unconscious, our souls steeped in insensate sleep. I 
awakened first, the pungent odors of the many flowers as- 
sailing unpleasantly my sense of smell. 

As I lay there, it dawned upon me, that our delightful 
trip had been planned perhaps, by the boys, as a huge joke. 
The beautiful apartments everywhere, the riot of flowers, 
all going to label us as "Bride and Groom," wherever we 
went. 

If so, it seemed that we had the best of the joke. While 
we had not been able of course to travel entirely incog., 
my dear Dorothy, by her superior air, and circumspect con- 
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duct, had thrown a halo of distinction about us, I fancied, 
which supported well the theory of a "Special Envoy." 

There had been no chaffing. Everywhere we had been 
accorded the greatest courtesy and respect. I realized that 
since it had passed off so well, it would perhaps be best to 
keep this little suspicion to myself. 

"Only four more days, Mistress Dorothy," I said, awaken- 
ing her from her sound sleep. I fear you will have to hurry 
a little, I will wait outside. Call me when you are ready 
for the 'waistie* and the shoes." 

I did not fancy the day of railroading that lay before us. 
I almost wished we had come up the Hudson by day-light, 
and yet, after our first night's experience upon the train, 
railroading by night did not appeal to me. In a little while 
Mistress Dorothy called me; the "waistie" was buttoned, 
the shoes were tied, our traps were gathered together, and 
we were ready to leave at a moment's notice. 

"It is such a pity to leave all of these beautiful flowers 
here — for the chamber maid," said Dorothy, stooping over to 
smell of them for the last time. 

"She will enjoy them no doubt," I said, remembering my 
misgivings of the early morning. 

Picking out a few beautiful, really beautiful roses, she 
pinned them on her bosom. I wanted to tear them off of 
her, remembering the huge joke, perhaps, intended. I said 
nothing, reflecting they would wither soon and be tossed out 
of the car window, as I am pleased to say was done. 

The journey that day was something unmentionable. The 
car was crowded. Indeed we decided by the time the day 
was over to obliterate it from our minds, never to speak of 
it; so the eleventh day is missing from our string of pearls. 
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Sufficient to say that we arrived at Niagara, I suppose on 
time, and in our sumptuous apartment reserved for "The 
Special Correspondent/' we slept die peaceful sleep of the 
innocent, and the just. We were so tired, and dear Dorothy 
was so "hongry," both before she went to bed and "yerly in 
de mornin\" 

"Dear old Mam' Chloe," said Dorothy, "I wish I had her 
here right now." 

"What for?" I asked, jealously. 

"Oh, for lots of things." 

"To button your waisties? and tie your shoes, and — rub 
your shoulder?" 

"No Percy dear, I must say you are specially accomplished 
in those arts — and some others I won't mention." Then, 
seeing gloom still sitting on my brow she called me to her 
and whispered in my ear. 

"I think I want her here chiefly to have her call me Titti 
Sing/ and pet me, and talk to me about my dear, dear Percy, 
as she used to. I'm so heart hungry, as well as breakfast 
hungry. Only think, I've not had a single person to speak 
to about you, nor speak to me about you! Mammy Chloe was 
such a comfort." Full well I knew that fact. 

"Only three more days, dear Dorothy," I answered, quite 
mollified, by the little confidence whispered in my ear. "And 
now, dearest, Niagara is falling just as fast as ever it can fall, 
and you are still in bed. I will go right down and order 
breakfast — a big breakfast — so you will not have to wait, 
and will be back in time to rub the poor shoulder." And so 
I was, with fresh flowers also for her to wear on her bosom. 
I did not intend that she should wear any more of the flow- 
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ers with which the boys were labeling the "Bride and 
Groom." 

That sweet, sweet day at Niagara ! Will we ever forget it ? 
Hand in hand we wandered about like children, visiting all 
of the old familiar spots, for we had both been there before, 
and each of us had special points of interest to point out to 
the other. The everlasting roar, which was never out of our 
ears, after a little, like a lullaby sung by a fond mother to her 
child, seemed to soothe and rest us, after the whirl of emotion 
which had dominated us for the ten days past and gone. 

We spoke to each other seldom, and in low tones, so im- 
pressed were we with the solitary grandeur and loneliness of 
the place, despite the hundred or more bridal couples saun- 
tering in close intimacy through the woody recesses or sit- 
ting apart in secluded corners. 

The lure was upon us. I never felt more like spooning 
in my life. Even my staid sweet Dorothy confessed when we 
talked it over, away from the lure, that she "never before 
felt such a desire to be taken into some one's arms and ca- 
ressed." 

"Whose but mine, Dorothy?" I could find no fault 
with my Dorothy's expression in this sweet fashion of 
her sense of the fullness, the splendor, the rapture of life con- 
veyed to man by some mysterious force prisoned in this sur- 
charged wonder of nature. That night the ceaseless croon- 
ing of the Falls in our ears, lulled us to sleep. 

The darkness had gone, and a beautiful new day had come 
forth, resplendent with the glory of the rising sun, which had 
climbed above the tree tops and was now peeping into our 
window. A stray beam fell tenderly upon my sweet Dorothy, 
nestling first upon, and turning into gold her hair which 
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fell in rippling waves about her brow, then upon her eyelids 
heavy with slumber, kissed her flushed cheek, lingered loving, 
ly upon her lips, parted like a cupid's bow, rested upon her 
bosom, throwing a golden glow upon the filmy lace that cov- 
ered it. 

She was so tired from our tramp of the day before that 
I hestitated to awaken her. It was our last day at the Falls. 
It must be done, for' by noonday our faces would be turned 
westward. 
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The last day of our "honeymoon" — not a full round 
moon, only a beggarly little half moon — slipped away, un- 
eventfully, to join its fellows, the thirteen happy, happy days 
which had preceded it, so restful, and so sweet. 

So far we had no fault to find with the itinerary of our 
wedding journey, save its brevity. Even the last day, though 
devoid of outside incident, passing in swift sweet monotony, 
proved all too short, since it was the last of the fourteen 
allotted us. 

These fourteen days we had been spending in fairy-land, 
the genii of Aladdin's lamp at our beck and call. The close 
of the swift passing day would bring us back to the prosaic 
world, and material matters. 

My dear Dorothy, discarding die conventions since we 
were in our castle, the drawing room, lay with her head upon 
my shoulder, looking dreamily from the window, away off, 
to the sky, and the clouds as we cast the miles behind us, talk- 
ing very little. I wondered, "Of what is she thinking? of 
the days gone by, or those to come?" 

Content with her close proximity, I said nothing. I too, 
was dreaming, wondering what the future held in store for 
us two; wondering how this petted child of fortune 
would endure the sharp changes which my broken fortunes 
would entail. 

As she lay upon my breast, happily dreaming as I could 
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see, I realized more than ever before, that in spite of her 
nineteen years, she was still a child — a child of nature, un- 
trained in the ways of the world, a child upon whom the 
daily cares of a woman, and petty economies of a narrow 
life, such as ours must be, might prove irksome. I must have 
sighed, unconsciously, for turning her head upon my shoulder, 
she lifted her eyes to mine, then righting herself beside me 
and taking my hand in hers she asked: 

"What is it, Percy dear?" 

I smiled and tried to pass it over. 

"There is something, dear. I never heard you sigh be- 
fore!" 

"Did I sigh? Then it was — perhaps — because I remem- 
ber that our holiday is almost over." 

"Percy dear, you promised to tell me everything; every 
little thing; and now something troubles you that you will 
not tell me. Is that fair?" 

After a moment I answered: "It is not fair, my dear 
Dorothy. We should tell each other everything, but, really 
dear, put into words, just what I was thinking of — was 
nothing — really nothing which I have not said to you some- 
time before." 

"Tell it to me again. If it was something worthy of a 
second thought from you, then let me think with you. I 
don't know very much, but — perhaps I can help you think, 
Sweetheart." 

Thus besought, I tried to put into words my vague 
thoughts, and fears for her happiness. 

"Percy dear, tell me really, and truly in what respect I 
differ from many of the nice people that I see about me, 
who seem so happy, the Young House-keeper, Lenore, 
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who was my dear friend at school. She seems happy, and 
I believe loves her Harry almost as much as I love my Percy. 
What is the difference between us?" 

"She perhaps, has not been accustomed all her life to 
the luxuries, and advantages which you have enjoyed." 

"Then it is a mere matter of money." 

"Not merely that. I do not see how I can quite explain. 
I am a mere man, you know, and can not tell you all the 
things a woman may miss from her former life; how she 
might some day come to — sigh for the days that are no 
more." 

"Oh Percy, Percy; that I should live to hear you hint 
such things about me. I almost wisli — except for your sake 
of course, that we might have to live on half a loaf in a gar- 
ret together that I might prove to you how you misjudge 
me; and how happy we would be even under such circum- 
stances." 

"You think so now, dear, traveling as we have been travel- 
ing, over the country like nabobs. All we have lacked was 
a private car, or a yacht, and a brass band. Suppose we 
had been traveling second class — or on an emigrant train, 
or in the hold of the steamer?" 

"I would have loved you just the same; and for lack of 
cover would have cuddled up close in your arms. I would 
have enjoyed eating my black bread out of the same tin 
plate with you, as I have seen them do; drinking my black 
coffee without any sugar, out of your cup." 

I don't think men, generally, quite understand women. 
I never did before. 

"I am not sure that it is best for people to have their 
own way always. I've seen some girls very much spoiled 
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by prosperity Percy dear, is it possible you think I am 
spoiled?" surprised and a little grieved. 

"Spoiled. My sweet Dorothy spoiled? I think you are 
simply perfect !" 

"Then what made you ever think of such things. I have 
not had any chance to show you what kind of stuff I am 
made of. I have heard Papa say that rich men's sons are 
rarely ever any good, because — because they are spoiled by 
too much prosperity. He said that what he liked about you 
was the pluckly way you gathered yourself together and 
went to work." 

"Did he say that Dorothy?" 

"He did, and a lot more that I won't tell you now — ex- 
cept this — he said he would rather give me to you than to 
anybody he knew. There." 

What could I do then but fold my precious Dorothy in 
my arms as close as I could, and regret that the door stood 
open so I could not kiss her. 

"That will do Percy," said she, withdrawing herself from 
my crushing embrace, settling her ruffled hair and crumpled 
collar and cuffs. 

"I did not intend to tell you that, but you seemed to need 
something to reassure you, to convince you that I am not 
simply a spoiled darling of fortune." 

"That you are not, is not your father's fault, I see." 

"Nor yours. If I come to no good end, it will all be your 
fault, since, according to your own statement, I was turned 
over to you as nearly perfect as I well could be." 

Our train was on time, and not long after, while fum- 
bling for my latch key, the door flew open, as if by magic 
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and Frederika, the Mater's little maid, all smiles, stood be- 
fore us, saying: 

"And see who else is here, alretty yet." 

There in the background was Mam' Chloe waiting to 
greet us. 

"Mammy Chloe ! This is too sweet for anything. Percy 
dear, isn't it sweet?" 

Of course I said it was, for my first anxiety for Dorothy 
was lifted from my mind. Here was someone to care for my 
sweet Dorothy, and reconcile her to my absence, in the first 
few days of inevitable loneliness. 

"Co's I'se here. Reckin I could go 'way an' leave my 
baby, at de mos' pertikerles' time o' her life? I'se powerful 
glad ter see yer bof — Dis useter be my "Sonny-Man" 
Fre'rika, I raise 'em bof." 

This pleased Frederika, to whom the serving of a "bride 
and groom" was equal to any Old Country romance. With 
great pride she conducted us back to install us formally as 
honored guests, in our rooms. 

"Tell me all about it Mammy? How did it happen?" 
asked Dorothy while Mammy at once took up the old fa- 
miliar role, divesting her of her jacket and veil and hat — 
against my protest, since that was my job. 

"Just this once," pleaded Dorothy. 

"Then look at that waistie," turning my sweet Dorothy 
around, that Mammy might inspect the perfect row of but- 
tons down the back. 

"Did you do dem buttons? I 'clar ter gracious I couldn' 
er dun 'em no straiten I know'd you could. I wuzzent 
a'feered to trus' my baby wid you." 
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"You haven't told me how it happened?" again asked 
Dorothy. 

"Well hit wuz dis yer way. Yo' pappy say he wuzzent 
jis' sadsfide to leave you here widout nobody but Marse 
Pearcy. — He know'd co's you'd be good to de 'Petti Sing,' " 
apologizing to me, — "ef yer knowed how; but he wus 
af eared she might git sick,-— or sumpfin; and de wedder so 
hot, mebbe; and' day didn' need me dar wid my baby here. 
So he j is say he gwinter leave me ter take keer ov de house 
ober dah; and' cum ober heyer ebbry day, to see how de Li'l 
Missie git er long, being marri'd ; — an see she wen' out ridin' 
eby day, and not let her git lonesome when her husban' go 
down ter work — " 

"Hear that Dorothy dear? Your husband. I don't think 
you have ever heard that before. And I am sure you have 
never dignified me with that title." 

"Of course I've heard it before. A horrid woman on the 
boat asked me if that * good-looking man' was my — my hus- 
band?" 

"I hope you told her 'yes' ?" 

"I did not; I looked at her for a few minutes and I said, 
— 'no — he is my father/" 

"Dorothy, Dorothy, how could you?" 

"She didn' do dat Marse Pearcy. Ef she did; dat ar 
'ooman couldn' b'lieve dat — no how. Does yer wan' yo' 
trunks unpac 'ter night, honey?" 

"They may be late coming up and we have everything 
we need in the suit cases. You can just lay those things out 
for us to-night." 

"An' I'll cum back yearly in de mornin' to do de unpackin. 
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I'll go see if Fre'rika wants any help 'bout de dinner, den 
I cum back an bresh yo' ha'r fore I goes home." 

"Dear, dear Percy, isn't it all beautiful?" said my sweet 
mistress Dorothy, letting me fold her in my arms and wel- 
come her to my home. 

"Your mother, who has been used to everything, was 
happy here with you — why should not I be?" 

"There is no reason, my precious wife. I will have no 
more such morbid fancies since I have your assurance that 
you are longing to share a crust with me in a garret. Come, 
let us look over our possessions, for like the good little 
house-keeper that I know you mean to be, you will want to 
peep into every closet. 

"This, as you know, is the Mater's room. It is to be 
yours. See, she has cleared out every drawer and closet 
that you may have room for your pretty clothes. Here 
is a place for your hats; there is a place for your shoes and 
here is a pretty Japanese box that she got specially for those 
sweet 'waisties' that have afforded me so much pleasure." She 
inspected everything silently, and when I was through ex- 
paiating upon the merit of each drawer and hook and box, 
she turned to me: 

"But Percy dear, I don't see where you are going to put 
your clothes?" 

I smiled. I couldn't help it. 

"This is your room, dear, not mine/' Then opening the 
door between I said. "This is a sanctum into which your 
chaste eyes have never looked before — a bachelor's den. The 
den, by the way that caged that tiger that I used to tell you 
about, that poor, gaunt starved tiger, whose chains you con* 
sented to break and loose him from his cage. 
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"You may come in, sweet Dorothy, there is no harm in 
the tiger now. His claws have been shorn, his teeth have 
been extracted. He has become for your sweet sake — be- 
cause you wanted him— r-a docile, harmless, domestic animal, 
subject to your beck and call." 

"And I'm not one bit afraid of him!" clinging tightly to 
my hand. 

She took far more interest in this room than the other, fol- 
lowing me from place to place. 

"I don't see yet, Percy, where you are going to put your 
clothes? Everything is full." I laughed, "Thi6 is the rid- 
dle for you to solve for this is my room." 

Then leading her back to the Mater's room, I told her 
the story of that night when I came back to my mother full 
of the idea of marrying my sweet Dorothy right off and 
bringing her right there. How the Mater pointed out there 
was no room for my Dorothy's clothes and I had found 
the drawers and the closets full of things and no room for 
my Dorothy's clothes! 

"It was then, sweetheart, that I came across The Young- 
Housekeeper, who showed me the scheme by which I could 
obtain a home big enough for my Dorothy and her clothes." 

By this time Frederika had our dinner ready, our first 
dinner. She had Dorothy's plate laid away across the ta- 
ble where my mother usually sat. I speedily had that 
changed. We sat together, the happiest mortals in the world 
in spite of the hunger that consumed us when we first took 
our places. And Frederika, beaming upon us, served a, 
dainty meal. 

Dinner over I took my dear Dorothy to the library, where 
I placed her in the great velvet chair where she sat en- 
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throned that night, that beautiful night when we walked 
home in the moonlight, that moonlight which marked my 
undoing. 

She then ran her fingers over the piano keys ; they dropped 
into a few minor chords and she sang for me softly : 

"There is a heart that's made for you 
Go forth and find; go forth and find." 
"I've found my sweetheart dear wife," clasping her in my 
arms. 

By this time Mammy Chloe made her appearance in the 
doorway. 

"Pitti Sing, hits gittin' late and yo mus' be tired, trav'lin' 
all day. Time I git yer ready for baid, hit'll be time for 
you ter get ter sleep." 

And so she carried her off. 

After awhile I sauntered in. . 

I found my sweet Dorothy seated before the mirror, 
"Mammy" brushing out her long beautiful hair and plating 
it in two wonderful long braids, which she wound about her 
head. I had never seen it that way before and said so. 

"She aint bin takin' very good keer of her ha'r sence she 
bin gone." 

"I couldn't — very well — because — because of my shoulder ; 
— you know, Percy dear?" looking at me and making signs 
in the glass. 

"Yo* shoferf What de matta wid my baby's shol'er? I 
bet hit's rhumatiz from setting out in de night a'r on dem 
boats.' 

"No-o," said Dorothy, faintly, smiling at me in the 
glass. 
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"Which shol'er? Le'me sec." 

"The r-right shoulder, I believe," answered sweet Doro- 
thy. "It's nothing." 

In a twinkling "Mam* Chloe" was easing off the pretty 
dressing sacque and inspecting the right shoulder, rubbing 
her hand gently over it 

"Whah does it hu't my baby?" 

About that time the baby winced a little. 

"Dah's whah hit hu'ts; pears ter me hit dun bin bruze 
like. Marse Pearcy, how cum dis yer bruze on my baby's 
shol'er?" she asked, turning to me in a most up-braiding 
manner. 

"How should Percy know, 'Mammy Chloe'?" 

"Pears ter me like he orter kno\ Dah want narry a 
bruze on you when yer went away, an' he promise he 
gwineter take mity good keer uv my baby." 

"So I did, Mammy Chloe. I took the veiy best care of 
her that I knew how and I've been rubbing it with liniment 
every night — " 

"Mity Strang' ter me, noboby kin' tell how hit cum darF 
I'm shame o' you, Marse Pearcy, I is." 

Then a bright idea struck me. 

"Why, 'Mam' Chloe,' we were in a wreck the first night, 
that's when it happened." 

"I hear 'bout de rack, but I didn' hear nuffin 'bout no- 
boby hu't. How cum you didn't git hu't too?" 

"Now, 'Mam' Chloe,' I'm going out to see that the 
house is all locked up, and while I'm gone Dorothy will 
tell you about it.' And so sweet Dorothy did, taking all 
of the blame on herself. 

When I came back, Mammy Chloe had usurped my sweet 
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privilege of nursing the bruised shoulder, and while she 
rubbed it gently she said to me: 

"The Pitti Sing dun tell me all 'bout it, Marse Pearcy. 
I'se shame uv my baby, an' she shame o' herself, and she 
say she aint gwinter to do dat er way nebber no mo, and 
she say you's a perfick gericlman as I always know'd you 



wuz. 






"And she didn't tell me a thing about her hair, of nights, 
you know. Whatever you've been doing to it — " 

"But I had the hair dresser in of mornings, Mammy." 

"Well, you've got your *Mam' Chloe,' now baby, an' 
aint beholden to anybody.** 
'Not even to me I suppose?" 

'No more'n she wants ter be, but I low's she'll wanter 
be, cause she say you's mity good to her, couldn't be no 
better, an nobody don' haster tell Mam' Chloe you jis loves 
de groun' she walks on. Hit's de natur' of wimmin folks 
to love de man what loves 'em an' treats 'em good." 

"How about the men?" She looked at me a moment 
before answering. 

"Day's sumtimes diff'ren.' I'll be roun' yerly in de 
morin' ter see 'bout de 'Pitti Sing,' and don' you tell her 
no mo' tiger stories ter give her bad dreams." 



VI 



For the first time in a fortnight Dorothy slept like a 
child the night through. No rumbling of the cars nor roar- 
ing of the Falls, no tremor of the boat, nothing upon her 
mind concerning where she was to go, what was to be done 
next day. With mind and body relaxed she slept as a tired 
child. 

At length the twittering of the birds, the same birds no 
doubt that awakened me that spring morning when I found 

" 'tis hard to live alone." 

Came dreamily to her ears piping their sweet reveille. 
They were very busy, no doubt, looking for the morning 
meal for the little ones hidden away in the nests. As they 
pecked, they chattered and twittered about their little birdies, 
no doubt, as happy a colony of sparrows as ever existed. 

Very slowly Dorothy came back from dreamland, looked 
wonderingly about at her new surroundings. As she lay 
there, her mind strayed lovingly back over the past fort- 
night, recapitulating and garnering each day. Fourteen 
breakfasts tete-a-tete with Percy for he always saw that they 
had a table to themselves; fourteen happy luncheons any 
where they happened to be at noonday; fourteen dinners, 
good, bad or indifferent, she could not recall, she only knew 
that Percy was with her. 
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"Now it will all soon be over," she sighed. Turning her 
face to the wall she tried to think how she ever did live 
without Percy, how she would spend the coming week days 
without him. 

She heard a sound as of an opening door and turned, as 
one naturally does, to see who the intruder was. Her eyes 
lighted up. She no longer dreamed, for there in the door- 
way, separating the two rooms, stood her lover of whom 
she had been dreaming, clad in the pure white flannels in 
which she loved to see him — trousers, coat, negligee, even 
shoes all white. 

"You look so comfy, Percy dear," holding up her arms to 
him. 

"Is my sweet Dorothy awake at last? I was only peep- 
ing in to see. Three time Frederika has knocked on my 
door to find out." 

"Am I so very late? And the very last morning." 

"And the very last morning that we can loiter this way. 
All of our luxurious habits which we have so sedulously 
cultivated for the past fortnight we must forego." 

"I think I must have been very, very tired. You will 
find me waking bright and early to-morrow. Now you 
may go, Percy dear. Tell Frederika that in ten minutes by 
the clock I shall be ready." Of course I went. 

"You will have to take me en negligee* 9 she said to me, 
ten minutes later when she joined me, clad in a fleecy, lace- 
trimmed flowing robe, caught at the breast and bound at the 
waist with pale blue ribbons, blue slippers upon her feet. 

"Welcome, welcome home, sweet Dorothy," I said, hold- 
ing out my arms as she came toward me, ready to clasp her 
in them. "For the first time I realize that the past two 
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weeks have not been a sweet, sweet dream, that you are 
here, that you are not going to fade out of my sight as you 
did in my dreams. Do you know, dear, time and again I 
have sat here imagining that you were over in the big chair 
there, or at the piano. I seemed to see you plainly for a mo- 
ment and you were gone. Positively I was almost afraid to 
go back into your room this morning for fear that you had 
vanished." 

"Through the key hole, dear, sweet Percy? You shall 
not get rid of me so easily. I am here to stay, I promise 
you." 

By this time, Frederika, all smiles, had summoned us to 
breakfast. She had made the table as small as possible, hav- 
ing spent much time in considering the matter. There was a 
beautiful dish of ferns for the center and the tea equipage 
could not possibly be shifted to the side. It must be set in its 
proper place at the end. In order not to disturb the har- 
monies we must sit opposite each other. She sighed as she 
confided all of this to me. 

"It is too bad alretty yet." Right under her eyes was 
working out a romance, sweet as any in the Volks Sagen. 
She would not willingly have put the coffee urn in the way. 

"Never mind, Frederika, we will manage to get around 
it some way." She smiled. 

From my mother's rose-bed I picked a beautiful pink- 
tinted rose to lay at my sweet Dorothy's plate, then went 
forth to meet her as I have already told. 

Leading her by the hand I brought her in and seated her 
in my mother's place, kissing her cheek. Lifting my rose to 
her lips for a moment she then fastened it in the knot of rib- 
bon on her breast. Reluctantly I took my seat opposite and 
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feasted my eyes on my own dear Dorothy, pretending mean- 
while to be occupying myself with the luscious grapes. A 
delicate flush on her cheek betrayed her embarrassment over 
this, her first conjugal breakfast. Somehow in public places 
it had seemed different. We were both silent. My heart 
was full. I don't know how it was with Dorothy. 

Frederika now brought in a tender broiled chicken for 
me to carve, and when I looked up again, the coffee urn 
was between Dorothy and me* I could no longer see her 
face. I stood this while Frederika passed bade and forth, 
but when we came to waffles and honey, I could stand it no 
longer. While the little maid was out, I moved my chair 
as close to Dorothy's as the tea tray would permit. 

The ice was broken. Frederika served waffles to us and 
we ate as nearly out of the same plate as we could well man- 
age* Frederika beamed upon us and Dorothy and I beamed 
upon each other. 

This was the state of affairs when "Mam* Chloe" came 
in. 

"I clar ter gracious I tho't I dun give you two chilluns 
plently o' time to dress yerse'f an- have breakfas'." 

"Just time enough, you see, for we are just through with 
breakfast/' said I. 

"How cum Pitti Sing's haid ain't comb?" 

I glanced at the shining braids crowning her head, I saw 
nothing amiss. 

"Now, 'Mammy,' said Dorothy, I will never, never do so 
any more. I was tired and I slept and I slept — " 

"It was all my fault," said I, coming to the rescue. "She 
was so tired, and slept so soundly, I just hadn't the heart to 
disturb her." 
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"I reckon not! She aint dun bin uster gittin- up ter 
breakfast 'teH she wakes up herself. Nobody was lowed ter 
'sturb de baby." 

This was a little discouraging to me. Perhaps my sweet 
Dorothy saw it, for she answered quickly: 

"It will be different now. I am going to take breakfast 
with my dear Percy every, every morning and he will just 
have to see I am awake in time." 

So this little matter was settled. I agreed to see that she 
was ready for breakfast. 

While Frederika was tidying up the room I was un- 
strapping the trunks for "Mammy" to unpack, and she was 
talking to Dorothy. 

"Marse Kernel, he lef' de cair'ge here fur yer to go ridin' 
ebery day, he say. He's mistrusted youse gwinter git sick or 
sumpfin' ; and* he lef ' Jeff'son to drive fur yer. An* I tole 
Jeff'son ef you wanted hit dis mornin,' Marse Pearcy'd* tele- 
phone him when ter cum ober." 

"Why didn't Papa take the carriage with him ?" 

"Well — he say, he gwinter buy one o' dem yar bubbles, 
and' he tak' Washington 'long ter learn how ter shoher. 
Den he got his baby on his mine. Ef enny ting wuz ter hap* 
pen to de Pitti Sing, we'd ebery one uv us — Marse Pearcy 
too— have ter light Out to Canada. 

"He dun gib me dis heyer li'l bun'le to gib to de Li'l 
Missie. He tole me to be mity keerful wid it, so I jes sew 
it up in my pocket. I go git it out for yer," disappearing 
behind the door for a few minutes. 

Taking advantage of this little diversion I seated myself 
beside my sweet Dorothy and, with her hand in both of mine, 
advised that she allow me to look after that sweet shoulder 
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which had been neglected because of her prolonged sleep. 

She protested that it was really about well and I had to 
yield the point. She admitted, however, that "Mammy" 
would have to serve as hair-dresser, since she could not 
bear the strain upon her shoulder of arranging her hair. 
When Mammy returned, therefore, and delivered the pack- 
age, she bore her off in triumph to dress her hair while I 
went out in search of a morning paper. 

When I returned I found Mam* Chloe busily engaged 
with the trunks, my sweet Dorothy helping to solve the 
problem of what was to be done with my clothes. I don't 
know how they solved it. I left it all to them while I 
scanned the paper for I knew that when my Dorothy was 
through with that problem, there would be no more paper 
for me, a conclusion I found to be correct. Perhaps it was 
as much my fault as Dorothy's that such was the case. 

Leaving "Mam' Chloe" to settle all vexed questions wise- 
ly, as we had no doubt she would do, Mistress Dorothy and 
I repaired to the library, where we found the big chair 
large enough for both of us. Here she opend the package 
from her father, in fact a large sealed envelope containing 
a little book, which, never having seen the like before, did 
not interest Dorothy. 

"See Percy dear, a great long letter from my precious 
Papa, wasn't it sweet of him to leave it for me?" 

Turning it over to the end, she pointed to a little spot in 
one corner that she kissed several times. "I knew he would 
leave a kiss for me in it. He always does.. Dear, dear 
Papa." 

Then she composed herself to read it. 

"Shall we read it together, dear Percy?" 
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"I think not, my Dorothy." 

"Papa cannot have anything to say to mc that he would 
not say to you, dearest." 

"Perhaps not, my precious Dorothy, but you are his own 
dear, dear child. I feel somehow that his letter should be 
sacred between you two." 

My loyal Dorothy was not satisfied. I felt sure that I 
was right, that between parent and child there is a psychic 
tie that should secure for them the fullest confidence be- 
tween each other, a confidence uninterrupted by the intru- 
sion of any foreign element. I tried to explain, to make 
clear this point. 

"My dear Dorothy, if — if we two should have a little 
daughter, bone of our home — flesh of our flesh, our very, 
very own little child, and she should grow up — and marry, 
as my dear Dorothy has done; ought she to allow that 
strange man — whom, perhaps, we would scarcely know — 
to come between her and us to that degree that we could 
have no private words of love or counsel with her? I think 
not. 

"What is meant by leaving father and mother and cleav- 
ing to each other?' asked my Dorothy, unconvinced. 

"You misquote that passage, dear Dorothy. That com- 
mand was given only to the husbands. It says distinctly: 

"For this cause, (because they were made in the begin- 
ning male and female) shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh." 

"Why the man only?" 

"I don't know, my sweet, gentle, pretty Dorothy," tak- 
ing into mine the little blue-veined hand, so soft, so ill- 
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fitted to combat with the world. "I don't know, bat I 
think, dear Dorothy, it is because the man is strong and able 
to leave father and mother and go forth to battle with the 
world not only for his own existence, but for that of the 
frail, sweet creature, the woman that he calls his wife. And 
if he should fail her there is always the father and the 
mother for her to go back to. 

''Somehow, sweetheart, all of my life I have felt a most 
tender compassion for women, for merely being women and 
debarred by this discrimination from so many of the good 
things of this world and compelled to endure so many cruel 
hardships and pains from which no estate of life can pro- 
tect her. 

My thoughtful Dorothy said nothing. She was ponder- 
ing deeply all of these things. 

"Now you understand, dear, why it is that I feel: 'A 
son is a son 'til he gets him a wife, 

A daughter's a daughter all of her life — ' 
— and nothing should come between a parent and a daugh- 
ter." She still sat silent. 

"Perhaps my dear Dorothy is wishing she had been born a 
man instead of a woman?" 

She looked at me for a moment reproachfully, then clasp- 
ing her arms about my neck she whispered: 

"No — I am so thankful, so thankful that I am a wo- 
man, since I have my Percy," hiding her face under my 
chin. 

Thankful she was born a woman! 

Who can understand a woman? 

Then a moment later, "Please, please, dear Percy, don't 
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have a perfect contempt for me. I know it is ignoble — but 
I can't help it — can I?" 

"Contempt, sweetheart? I adore you for it. You can't 
help it. That's being a woman. It's a part of the great sys- 
tem of creation and since it is so, I am glad that you are 
the woman and I am the man allotted to each other, that you 
are you, and I am I. 

"Now, sweet wife, read your father's letter, all of his 
letters, knowing that I am in perfect sympathy with you 
both, that I will never be hurt by any confidence from which 
I am excluded, that I will always be glad to share your con- 
fidence." The letter was taken up and read by Dorothy as 
she lay in my arms in the big chair and kissed again and 
again at the close. 
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As we read it later together, I give it here: 
My Precious Dorothy : — 

Since "Mamma" and I will be leaving tomorrow for the 
East for the first time since you were born, without our one 
baby-girl, our hearts are very sore, and I am leaving these 
few lines for "Mammy Chloe" to hand to you. Some day 
my dear child you may know just how closely our hearts are 
bound up in you and we wish you always to remember, 
whatever happens, that you are still our child, the only little 
girl that ever came to our longing arms. 

From all of this you will understand how highly we ap- 
preciate the man whom you have chosen for your hus- 
band; otherwise we could never have consented to give you 
to him ; how great is our confidence in him that he will leave 
nothing undone that will minister to your welfare and com- 
fort. 

We have adopted your Percy as our Percy, I hope he will 
understand this and come to us always as a son would to his 
parents. You two are one flesh now; what is his, is yours, 
what is yours is his. I hope you will both come to under- 
stand this and save yourselves, perhaps, some trouble. 

I am writing all of this to you, my child, because "Mam- 
ma" and I are living over with you two our young days. I 
started in life, a poor young man and I understand and ap- 
preciate our Percy's pride and ambition in the matter con- 
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cerning the taking care himself of his wife. I honor him for 
it. 

I have been watching him carefully for the past year. I 
believed him to be the worthy son of a worthy sire or I 
would not have entrusted to his care my beloved daughter. 
I believe he will be able to take care of you. You must not 
let him think, therefore, that it is because I mistrust his 
ability, that I am making the little provision for you, that 
you will find in the enclosed book. It is a mere trifle, a lit- 
tle love-token which I think he will not feel inclined to de- 
prive me of the pleasure of giving to you, just as 
I am not inclined to interfere with any of his plans for 
the maintenance of his wife, the maintenance of my 
daughter. It is only the continuation of your "pin-money," 
. my child, and lest something might happen, some contin- 
gency should arise and find you unprepared, I have placed 
in the bank to your credit, the sum of twelve hundred dol- 
lars for one year in advance, with the understanding, of 
course, that you will at any time and always draw upon 
your father — who loves you better than most anything in 
the world — for any further amount you may need. 

Now our dear Percy may not like this, so I entrust to you, 
dear child, the task of bringing him to my way of thinking. 
It is a strange thing, dear daughter, but it is true, that 
women, the dearest, the sweetest, the best of all God's crea- 
tures, have somehow fallen heir to "the worst of it" in this 
world. To be sure they are supposed to have us lords of 
creation to look out for them, but at a frightful cost to 
the dear creatures. 

If my son had married instead of my daughter, I would, 
no doubt, have bought for him a house and set him up in 
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business. I would have been considered a churl, a most un- 
natural father, if I had not ; if I had left him to begin at the 
bottom as I did and work up, his wife and children de- 
prived of the comforts, the luxuries, the advantages which 
I could afford them without depriving myself. 

This is an unnatural state of things, my precious child, 
when I cannot do as much for my one little daughter. All 
I can do is to ease my heart in telling you this and doing 
what I can while respecting our dear Percy's pride in the 
matter. If you think best, you need not say one word, to 
him about this. Let it be a sweet little secret between us, 
"Papa and Dorothy." You know we used to have little 
secrets from Mamma about Christmas times and birthhdays 
— but I have so much faith in our dear Percy that I think 
you may let him know, and really there should be no secrets 
between husband and wife, except — such as might be neces- 
sary between "Papa and Dorothy" if our Percy should prove 
dreadful and altogether unmanageable about such things. 

This one thing you may say to him, dear Dorothy: I now 
propose to be in St. Louis about August sometime, and 
Mamma and I are so heart-hungry for our Baby Girl, that 
we beg of him as a very great favor to allow me to take you 
back with me for a few weeks' visit ; or if he can come with 
you, how pleased we will be if he will bring you to us for a 
visit. This is asking a great deal, but not too much. He 
hasn't known you so long — and can't miss you as much as 
we. 

With a great deal of love to you both, dear children, and 
a hundred kisses for my ''Baby Girl," I am as always, 

Yours devoted, 

Pupa. 
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The "Baby Girl's" face was again stuck under my chin 
and I could feel a few tears against my face. 

"Tears? sweet Dorothy." In truth my own eyes were 
moist. 

"Ju-just a few ha-happy tears. Wa-wasn't it 1-lovely? 
Our Papa, Percy?' 1 Then sitting up straight she looked 
me steadily in the eyes. 

"Percy dear, isn't it strange that I never once thought 
of that bfefore?" 

"Nor I, dear Dorothy. You can't imagine how happy 
he has made me. I am sure I have always felt that way. I 
believe I told you if I had a precious daughter I wouldn't 
give her to any man. Now see what he has done; he has 
given you to me. I thought I knew how a man would feel 
about it." 

"But you sec you didn't know at all. Now, Percy dear, 
do you think you can do this one little thing he asks. "Let 
me go back with him?" 

I hesitated a long time before answering. "What does 
my Dorothy say?" 

My Dorothy hesitated a long time, clasped her arms 
about my neck, laid her cheek against mine — and didn't 
answer at all. 

"It shall be as my Dorothy says. Of course, dearest, I 
can't go. I must stay here and 'work for Dorothy,' but she 
shall do as she pleases." smoothing her cheek with my hand 
to let her see that I meant it. And I did. I knew very well 
that I could leave it to Dorothy. 

After a while she took up the little book, the mysterious 
little bank book, the like of which she had never before 
seen, opening it she found deposited to the credit of "Mrs. 
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Dorothy Carter Howard," twelve hundred dollars. The 
amount did not impress her. I think at that time she had 
no appreciation of the value of money. It was the name that 
impressed her. She had never seen it written that way 
before. 

"Percy dear, you do not care? Really and truly?" 

"Really and truly, my sweet Dorothy. Your father has 
explained so kindly and correctly my exact position in this 
matter, just how I should feel if our cases were reversed, 
that I would be a churl to care or find fault with it. And 
I am very, very glad, dear Dorothy, that it has been so deli- 
cately arranged, that there need be no secrets between us. 

"Well then, dear Percy, Til tell you 'sumfin, and there 
will be no secrets at all between us." 

"Has there been a secret between us?" 

Dorothy nodded her head. 

"For how long?" 

"A long time!" 

"Before we were married ?" 

She nodded her head again. 

"Did not my dear Dorothy promise to tell me every- 
thing?" 

"I said most everything." 

"Did you have this secret then ?" 

She nodded her head — "Part of it; you won't be angry, 
will you?" 

"Angry with my Dorothy?" 

"Promise me." 

"Then I promise, I wont ; I can't be angry with my sweet 
Dorothy no matter what she has done or does. I might be 
sorry." 
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"Then you won't be sorry?" 

"Not this time. What can it be, Sweetheart?" 

Unclasping her arms from about my neck, she stooped 
forward and produced from somewhere, her pretty blue silk 
stocking, it seemed to me, a flat package of money, three one 
hundred dollar bills ; counting them and spreading them out 
upon her knee. 

"Dorothy dear!" I exclaimed, "where did these bills come 
from?" 

"They are all mine. I saved them." 

"How long have you saved them?" 

"One of them ever since that night you told me you had 
given up cigars. And the other a month later — my 'pin 
money/ you know." 

"Yes, and the other?" 

"My hat money!" 

"Hat money? I don't understand." 

"Well — you see, I didn't get all of the hats Mamma 
thought I needed, and she gave me one hundred dollars to 
get a couple of hats in New York — " 

"I remember. You told me you were going out for 
them." 

"Well dear — that was no story. I meant to get them, 
but — when they asked me the whole one hundred dollars 
for two hats, I thought it was too much entirely; so I did 
not take them — and — " 

"What?" 

"I bought a box of candy instead." 

"Dorothy!" 

"Percy dear, I didn't really need them. I have two in my 
trunk that I have never yet had on and I knew I was coming 
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back here where everybody is out of town. Of course they 
were lovely and looked perfect lovely on me. If Mamma or 
Papa or even you, Percy, had been with me, and seen them 
on me — you would have just made me take them — " 

"Of course we would." 

"But they were too high!" 

"How did you know that, my careful Dorothy. Did you 
ever buy or pay for one in your life?" 

"No~o-o, you don't mind, Percy dear?" 

"My guileless, innocent Dorothy, of course I don't mind 
anything you do." 

"Then lets kiss and make friends." 

And so we did. 

"Now, dear Percy, what must I do with this money?" 

"What were you saving it for?" 

"For — for a contingency." 

"What did you know about a contingency?" 

"I read about it — somewhere — and Lenore said — in sav- 
ing for a house — one ought always to provide for contin- 
gencies — " 

"Then clearly this money belongs to the fund provided by 
your father. I will take it down with me in the morning 
and enter it in your book. Perhaps you had better go down 
with me and enter it yourself. It is time you were learning 
something of business. 

This delighted her. 

"We will order the carriage for the morning, I will take 
you down to the office. Won't that be lovely? Then we 
will go to the bank. Will it have to stay there when I put 
it in?" 

"Only until you want it out for something." 
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She thought about it awhile then asked: 

"Suppose — suppose, Percy dear, we don't put it in all at 
once; put in one hundred each day — then I can take you 
down three days." 

"My scheming Dorothy can take me down every 
day if it pleases her without any pretense whatever." 

"Just because I want to! I'm so glad. And Percy dear, 
suppose I should be down town some day and want to see 
you awful bad, would you mind if I should come up to the 
office?" 

"No-o — But you wouldn't want to come up there." 

"Why not?" 

Just a lot of men up there." 
You will be there." 
I might not be there." 

"Then I could leave my card." 

"For whom? For whom would you ask?" 

"My Per — my — my — hus — Why for Mr. Howard, of 
course!" 

"Then they would chaff me about some pretty girl and, 
like as not they would not give me your card at all." 

"Now 'Petti Sing,' hits time you gittn' ready fur dinner 
now," said Mam 1 Chloe, poking her head in the doorway. 
"De trunks is dun unpack, an de does all put away in dier 
right places. I'se gwinter see how long you gwine ter keep 
'em dat way." 

"Don't I always keep my things orderly?" 

"Co's you does! I dun brung you up dat 'ar way; but 
I'm mity 'feared you an' Marse Pearcy '11 git em all mix 
up, not payin' tention to what you doin', an' no Mam' 
Chloe right hear ter straiten up behin' you." 
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"We are going to be good, aren't we Percy boy?" 

"Of course we are." 

"An* I'm gwinter fetch ober yo* wurk basket ter-morrer, 
I 'spec* you dun furgit what I show you 'bout darnin\ 
An* Tse gwinter fetch ober a nice layer cake what you loves. 

"Mam* Chloe, I believe they left you here just to spoil 
her, but you can't do it," said I. 

"Percy dear, suppose I get ready for driving, so we can 
go after dinner to look at the house?" 

"Whatever my Dorothy wishes is the thing I want to do." 

After a little drive in the park that afternoon, we went 
over to the south side to gloat over our possession. The 
roof was on. Dorothy could scarcely contain her joy so sur- 
prised was she at its advancement during our absence. 

We got out of the carriage and clambered over the debris 
to look in and to assure ourselves that we could not by any 
possible means get in. It really presented a very pleasing 
and artistic exterior. It bade fair to prove all that The 
Young House-keeper had promised. 

"Percy dear, why can't we have the pigeon cote built 
right away so we can see how it looks and let the pigeons 
be getting used to seeing us about and get settled in their 
home before winter?" 

"I will investigate, dearest, and if it is best, you shall have 
it so." I made a memorandum to that effect. 

Regretfully we turned our faces homeward. 



VIII 



So afraid was my Dorothy that she would not be ready 
for the seven o'clock breakfast ordered for me that she was 
early astir. I think she must have been up with the birds. 
This was an eventful day with her. Her first day of house- 
keeping. When I found her she was deep in conference 
with Frederika concerning supplies on hand and those need- 
ed for the successful management of our small establishment. 

A dainty picture she presented, sitting at the kitchen 
table with memorandum book before her, Frederika wor- 
shipping at her shrine. I had made a tour of the rooms 
hunting for her. This was the last place I expected to find 
her. 

"Go right back, Percy dear, this is no place for you; 
nothing but women here! You wouldn't let me come to 
your horrid old office, now you can't come into my kitchen. 
Frederika is teaching me to keep house." 

This pleased Frederika, of course. 

Such diplomacy! No fear but what my diplomatic 
Dorothy would get along. 

"I only came out here dear, to beg for my breakfast." 

"Your breakfast is waiting for you." 

"But — I miss something. I can't eat without it." 

"What is it, Frederika?" 

"He means his wife, alretty yet, once again." 

"My dear, foolish Percy! Did you think I was going 
to let you breakfast alone? Never/" 
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So we breakfasted together, without any regard for the 
urn, while Dorothy confided to me the fact that she found 
Frederika very competent and willing and that she was 
sure everything would move along nicely. She had made a 
memorandum of everything needed, and was gping straight 
down to the Union Market, where she would be sure of 
the very best of everything — and — and you sec, Percy dear, 
I will be obliged to go down every morning and can take 
you to the office — every day." 

If it had not been so sweet it would have been very amus- 
ing. It did seem to me, however, that she was preparing 
to run our little menage regardless of expense, as she had 
seen the housekeeping done at home. I hoped however for 
something from Frederika, who had been trained by my 
mother to manage for three. At any rate it was not worth 
while to borrow trouble in advance. 

The carriage was at the door promptly at seven thirty. 
We would have a half hour to drive down. That would 
give me an hour to spend at the office while my sweet Doro- 
thy was marketing. I would then meet her at the bank 
where we would transact our business and by ten o'clock 
we would be fully launched. Then — what was to become 
of my dear Dorothy all day alone? I dared not think of 
it. 

Going down I said to her: "Now my sweet house-keeper, 
we will have to arrange our money matters between us — " 

"Please don't, Percy dear. I hate to talk about money." 

"But it must be done, sweetheart. Here you are going 
to market. This is where we begin to spend money; and 
there's nothing I will like better than having my precious 
Dorothy spend it for me. Now this is what I think will be 
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best perhaps. You can tiy it; if you don't find it best we 
can change the plan any day. Now this is what I propose: 

"I count upon one hundred dollars per month, sometimes, 
usually, I get more. When I have 'Specials' or sell a maga- 
zine article I get quite a nice little sum over; but we can- 
not count on that. Now out of my one hundred dollars I 
will give you half, fifty dollars — for the table and your- 
self. The other fifty I will keep, to pay the rent and the 
maid and the fuel and lights — " 

"No, Percy dear, that is not fair. You will have more 
to pay than I will. You must not give me so much." 

"I think that is fair. At any rate we can try it a month 
dear, with The Young House-keeper's advice before us. 
Of course our rent is heavier — " 

"That's the reason you should keep more than you give 
me — 

"You forget, my sweet, generous Dorothy, that I will 
have the 'Specials,' and other things — " 

"Yes — but you must save something you know, for your 
— your contingent fund." 

"And you, dear Dorothy?" 

"I am going to save something too." 

"Well — we shall see. But really, you must let me have 
my way this month; and if you don't like it, you can have 
your way next month. Isn't that fair?" 

"I — suppose so," answered my Dorothy, unconvinced. 

"Then that is settled. Now you are starting to market, 
without a single dollar in your purse. Here is five dollars, 
and when we go to the bank, I will open a little running ac- 
count for you, in a separate book, and place to your account 
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ninety-five dollars, your allowance for two months— one 
hundred including this five dollars — " 

"But you said just now we would try it for only one 
month that way." 

"Well, if you insist, I will deposit forty-five dollars, for 
just one month." 

"I insist, dear, because The Young House-keeper says you 
must not keep too much money on hand ; you'll waste it, or 
buy too many groceries and things." 

"When did she say so?" 

"She told me that the day I went to see her. And she 
says when you break a five dollar bill it is gone." 

"That is true." 

"That's the reason I only want one month's supply." 

"Suppose it runs out" 

"She says if one is very extravagant the first of the month 
they'll have to live very plainly the last half. If people 
haven t any more money, dear Percy, they will have to live 
on just what they have." It was amusing. 

"Nothing truer than that, my Dorothy." 

"Those three little maids said that they and their mother 
lived on five dollars per week — four people. If they can I 
can, and I am going to try it." 

"But you have never had any experience. You can't ex- 
pect to do as well as The Young House-keeper, or 'Three 
little Maids.' You must promise me one thing, dearest; 
you will not draw on your contingent fund for anything 
pertaining to the house. That you will let me know when 
your allowance gives out" 

She promised so faintly that I amended the requirement. 

"Promise me if it gives out before the end of the month 
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you will slip a little love letter under my plate. You might 
write something like this: 

"My dear, dear Percy: — Your poor sweet Dorothy wants 
to sell a few kisses, five dollars apiece. 

Your own Dorothy." 

"I promise you will find ready sale for them. 

That is a fine scheme, dearest. It reminds me that you 
owe me one right now on account, which I will take with 
interest when I get home." 

Thus our house-keeping matters were all satisfactorily 
adjusted upon a trial basis. 

Dorothy left me at the office. Of course "The Cub" was 
at the window, to call attention to the arrival of "The 
Special Corespondent" in state. 

"A carriage and pair! A coachman in livery! Gee whiz. 
Catch on to the Groom/" was the announcement which call- 
ed all of the boys to the window. I was heartily welcomed 
at the head of the stairs and conducted with much ceremony 
to my desk, where the inevitable flowers awaited me. 

Early in the morning though it was, a few bottles were 
opened, and I was the recipient of hearty congratulations 
from "The Cub" on up. 

"I must say, boys, youVe conducted this affair through 
to the end, to the Queen's taste. I couldn't have planned it 
better myself." 

"That's right!" ejaculated one of the boys, 

"You sec a thing like this doesn't happen to the office 
more than once in a decade or so. It was up to us boys to 
see you through all right." 

"You certainly did it; and I want to thank each and 
every one of you on behalf of — of my — my — " 
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"Out with it man. You can't begin any younger. You'll 
get used to it after awhile; — " 

"Honestly boys, I must confess I'm not quite familiar 
yet with just that particular phrase. Not — yet — but — " 

"Na-aw; ten years from now will be time enough for 
that," said The Cub. 

"But — as I was going to say— on behalf of my wife and 
myself I do most sincerely thank each and every one of you 
for your kind remembrance of us while we were absent, and 
this handsome token of good fellowship on my return. I 
hope this happy event will prove the beginning of a revival 
in matrimonial affairs, which up to date seem to have been 
sadly neglected in the office." 

This little impromptu speech proved the signal for the 
opening of the first bottle. Then followed the drinking of 
everybody's health. 

"Say, why didn't you bring her up and show her to us?" 
asked The Cub." 

"She did want to come." 

"Then you jes let her." 

The bottles were cleared away and everybody settled 
down to business. After a short conference with the Chief 
I went out to keep my engagement with Dorothy. At the 
bank I found her waiting for me. Our business was soon 
transacted; then reluctantly she parted from me. 

Looking after her as the carriage drove away my heart 
misgave me. With nothing, absolutely nothing to occupy 
her time I feared it would prove a very lonely day for her. 

I had my work to take up where I had laid it down and 
other work to take up. I had entered the ranks of bread- 
winners, and much as I would have liked to spend my day 
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thinking of, dreaming of my sweet Dorothy I was forced 
to dismiss her from my mind. I had other resources. 
Dorothy had none. 

That afternoon I hurried home at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Four o'clock found me fitting my key to the latch. 
Dorothy, on the alert heard me, and came eagerly forth to 
meet me. 

"My precious — precious Percy!" clasping her arms about 
my neck and allowing me to kiss her at my will. Then hold- 
ing her off at arm's length, as one does a recovered treasure, 
I looked her over, critically. Where was the sad-eyed Doro- 
thy I had expected to see ? I don't know. There seemed to 
be no such person. 

I saw instead my own sweet Dorothy with flushed cheeks 
and beaming eyes ; even her hair was fringed with disorderly, 
crisp little ringlets about her forehead, as one sees about a 
baby, wakened from sleep in the warm summer time. Her 
lips were parted with a happy, yes a joyous smile, as she 
stood silently before me, letting me "look my fill." 

She wore a sweet little house dress, such as The Young 
House-keeper used to wear; pink, I think, just matching 
the color of her cheeks, with delicate "hand-work" about the 
neck — cut square above the bust — and about the sleeves, 
short puffed above the elbow, showing to the best advantage 
her arms, rounded and pink, and soft as a child's. I had 
never seen her thus — my beautiful Dorothy — unadorned. 
My heart leaped within me. This was my very own home 
Dorothy. 

And yet I was disappointed! 

Why? Because I had come home with my heart all atune 
to meet my sweet Dorothy, sad and sorrowing because of my 
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absence, because of my elimination from her first day. In- 
stead there she stood before me smiling — and seemingly hap- 
py! Certainly pleased about something. 

Noticing the change in my expression, her's changed as 
quickly. The gleam of pleasure died out of her eyes re- 
placed by a look of anxiety. 

"What is it, Percy dear?" she asked, removing her hands 
from the pockets of the dainty little house-keeper's apron tied 
about her waist, and taking hold of my lapels as she did those 
first few days when she was a little uncertain of me and my 
intentions. 

Of course I did as I used to do them. I took the two 
sweet little hands in mine and kissed them, looking down 
into her anxious eyes. 

"What is it my sweet? Why I never saw you this way 
before. I felt for a moment that you had cheated me, de- 
prived me of something." 

How could I tell my sweetheart that I was absurdly dis- 
appointed because I did not find her wretched and miserable 
because of my absence — that she had somehow been easily 
consoled. 

The cloud was dispelled from my Dorothy's brow and 
from mine, though I was still in ignorance concerning her 
beaming look, the pretty flush upon her cheek and — her gen- 
eral look of content, which could not have been summoned 
so quickly — I thought — by the turning of my key in the 
night latch. 

With my arm about her I led her to the big chair which 
I think I will call "The Inquisition," since it was in this 
chair, plenty big enough for two, that Dorothy and I had 
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most of our conferences and confessions and settled any 
knotty points that happened to come between us. 

Comfortably seated, her head upon my breast, it was my 
intention to elicit from her skillfully, the happenings of the 
day, the secret of her perfect content without me when I had 
so certainly counted upon her loneliness. 

Lifting her hand to my lips I was struck by the unusually 
deep coloring of her finger tips, always pink, but now pinker 
than I had ever seen them. I sat up, examined them closely, 
then taking the other hand in mine I compared them, find- 
ing both of them discolored. I looked at her flushed cheeks. 
Could it be possible that my perfect Dorothy had, in my 
absence, been tampering with her complexion ? As I looked, 
that same happy smile which met me at the door, beamed 
upon me. 

"My precious Dorothy, there is something the matter; 
tell me what it is." 

I could think of but one thing that could bring that 
happy look into my Dorothy's eyes. 

She buried her face under my chin, as usual. 

"What is it Dorothy ?" I asked severely as I could. 

"It's a secret !" My heart began thumping. In unsteady 
tones I answered: 

"But you promised — to tell me — everything," speaking 
low and very tenderly. 

"Most everything, Percy dear," whispered my sweet Doro- 
thy, laying her flushed cheek against mine. 

"But, if I know there is a secret?" She must have felt 
the fierce beating of my heart against hers as she lay in my 
arms. 

"Of course I'll have to tell it. I wanted to surprise you 
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and you won't let me. What made you come home so 
early?" 

"What made me come home so early? Why to see my 
Dorothy, of course, who I thought — I thought would want 
me to come home at the earliest possible moment," I an- 
swered crest-fallen and aggrieved. 

"I did — I did — Percy dear/' sticking her head under my 
chin again and kissing my neck. I didn't suggest anything 
different for I was really feeling quite sore about it. I may 
just as well own up that my vanity was touched. How 
could my Dorothy, after two such perfect weeks of happi- 
ness and content with me, stand even one day without me? 
And the first day — after I had worked like a dog to get 
back to her as soon as possible? How she could stand it / 
couldn't see. I didn't want to see. That was all there was 
to it — unless — unless — I began to feel hot all over. 

"Percy dear," very meekly. "I suppose now I will have 
to tell you all about it. Well, it was this way. When 
I went to market I saw so many beautiful things that I just 
couldn't help buying somettinf." 

"That is what my Dorothy went for," I answered, be- 
ginning to cool off a little. 

"Ye-e-es, but not these things. The fruits were so beau- 
tiful! and I got some — for jelly, you know? I got some 
lovely red raspberries for your dinner, because I knew you 
loved them so much, and I got some currants to make jelly. 
And I came by and got my pretty little housekeeper dresses 
and aprons that I had made especially to wear when I make 
jellies and pickles and 'things,' and I brought 'Mam' Chloc' 
home with me to help — because Frederika is in the laundry, 
you know, — and we've been making jelly ever since." 
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I didn't collapse. I don't know why unless — unless there 
was a faint hope left that Dorothy was holding back the 
real secret. 

"And these little fingers?" my voice growing steadier. 

"Ofi — these? — Why of course I picked the currants off 
the stems and they stained my fingers, but it will come off." 

"Sweet little fingers, I don't know whether I want it 
to come off." 

"It will though. Don't you want to see my jelly?" sit- 
ting up very straight. "It's beautiful." 

"Of course I want to see it," making the best of my dis — 
discomforture. 

Off we went to the kitchen where we found "Mam' 
Chloe" straightening up after the jelly making process. 
Upon the window sill, cooling, were twelve glasses of really 
beautiful jelly. I said it was beautiful — and Dorothy was 
delighted. 

"All made by my sweet Dorothy!" I exclaimed, rather 
proud of the achievement, trying to ignore the little sore 
spot in my heart. 

"I didn't want her to do it, Marse Pearcy. Her pappy 
tole me pintedly ter fetch de Baby sumfin good from home 
ebery time I cum; an I jes 'lowed ter make her jelly, an' 
perserves an' pickles 'long o' ours, an' she'd have 'em all 
reddy when she go ter house-keeping, but she wouldn't have 
it dat-er way. 

She says, * Mammy Chloe, Pearcy dear do love cur'nt 
jelly, an' I'm gwinter make hit fur him myself. I hadter 
laf at her. I kno'd she didn't know how. But she got out 
her 'ceits and she bin working ober dis hot stove eber sence 
we had lunch an' she made it." 
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"Taste it, Percy dear and see how good it is. Open your 
mouth an' take your 'metty," putting a spoonful in my 
mouth. 

"It's fine. I never tasted any before as good. But my 
sweet Dorothy, why don't you buy it already made. I 
don't like to have you stand over the hot stove/' still hoping 
against hope that Dorothy had something yet to tell me. 

"Already made? — and twenty-five cents for each glass? 
Why Percy dear, we have here twelve beautiful glasses that 
have cost me only sixty cents/' pointing out in her little 
book, "currants and sugar, sixty cents/' 

"And you can have it with your lamb once a week for 
six months!" 

"And know that my Dorothy made it." Spoken as brave- 
ly as I could. I was dying hard. 

"Then I've got my grape jelly, and my crab-apple jelly 
and my quince jelly and 'things' to make. Oh, I'll keep so 
busy that I won't have any time to get lonesome — like you 
thought I would." That finished me. 

"I see/' It hurt me a little to think it would be really 
so. She saw it hurt me. Laying her cheek on my hand 
she hastened to assure me that she would bear me in mind. 

"At odd moments I suppose?" 

"Of course, Percy, I will be thinking of you all the time. 

"Along with the jelly? I'll not be uppermost in your 
thoughts all day." 

"Am I uppermost in your thoughts all day?" 

"Well — of course — not exactly — " 

"Don't yer mind de Pitti Sing, Marse Pearcy, cos' men's 
got to work to git de money fur de wimmen to spen'; an' 
can't always be thinking 'bout 'em. She git ober dis heyer 
little spell o' housekeepin' she got now. She's alius dither 
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way. Don't you 'member when she wuz a baby, and she wuz 
playing keeping house wid her dolls? You couldn't git her 
den ter take notis uv you, you jis had ter play housekeeping 
an wid de dolls, till she was ready to quit. 

"She's a borned housekeeper, she is." 

"Are all women this way?" 

"Some is. But dis heyer chile's gwinter fine out all 'bout 
it fore she's thru wid it." 

"Then I'll have my Dorothy back again — some day?" 

"You gwinter have her all de time. She didn' kno' 'bout 
housekeepin' ; an' she didn't keer 'bout it, 'fore she mar'id. 
It's just cause she luv you, an' wants ter have a nice home 
fur you, she takin' all dis heyer trubble. 'Sides, what she 
do all day setting here by herse'f an' you down town, 
wurkin'? You ain't thort 'bout dat. 

"The truth is, my sweet Dorothy has spoiled me, I'm 
afraid. You see, while we were away we didn't have any- 
thing else to do, but — but — " 

'Love each other," whispered Dorothy. 
1 reckon she is spile yer. Fust ting yer know, you be 
so spile yo' hide won' hole shucks. Men's a heap easier 
spiled dan wimmin. 'Baby,' I'se gwinter set dis jelly in de 
cupbo'rd, an' den I'll cum in an' dress yer fur dinner 'fore 
I go home. 

"Mayn't I button the waistie?" I asked very anxiously. 

"You'll git a chanct fur dat sum time when Mam' Chloe 
aint here." 

All this time Dorothy had been cutting little circles of 
paper to fit the tops of the glasses, and fitting them in. Then 
she screwed on the tops — perfectly absorbed in her work, 
seemingly unaware that I was beside her, just like she did 
with her toy-house and dolls. 
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IX 



While Dorothy was in "Mammy Chloe's" hands, dress- 
ing for dinner I, having made my own toilette, turned my 
steps into the library and naturally toward the big chair, 
"The Inquistion." I wanted to think of my new Dorothy, 
for such she was, and try to re-adjust the ideas hitherto en- 
tertained by me, concerning her. 

In her new environments she had surprised me. Her 
air of extreme youthfulness, her mantle of insouciance seem- 
ed slipping from her; — and I was not sure that I liked it. 
I felt afraid that her sweet, pretty airs of entire dependence 
upon me, which had so charmed, so infatuated me during 
our wedding journey, might slip away too. 

I reviewed our little conversation of the day before con- 
cerning the relations existing between parents and children, 
wifely duties, and the discussion of her father's letter. Her 
quickness of apprehension concerning the difficult points 
brought before her, her quiet acquiescence in the views ex- 
pressed by both her father and myself had surprised me. 

Our discussion of the morning concerning our household 
affairs, and finances, held a fresh surprise in store for me. 
I had calculated upon her affection for me, her sweet unsel- 
fish disposition, to smooth over all difficulties that might be- 
set our pathway in accommodating ourselves to each other 
and to our changed environments and my slender stipend, 
but I had scarcely looked for the intelligent co-operation — 
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that one would look for only in a woman schooled by ex- 
perience — from Dorothy. 

Evidently she had inherited from her father not only 
his affectionate, generous nature but his quick, sound, busi- 
ness instincts as well, which assured me that I need feel no 
apprehension concerning the outcome of our seemingly im- 
provident marriage. 

To be sure she had assured me that she could starve on a 
half loaf with me in a garret. It pleased me; but that was 
before she had been brought actually face to face with the 
exact situation. It was theoretical. Now she had faced 
the exact figures; she had passed over with great delicacy 
the embarrassing situation always presented in the first ar- 
rangement of a monetary basis — upon which to work — be- 
tween husband and wife. 

With a woman's quick intuition it was soon settled, and 
everything happily arranged according to my own notion. 
What fault could I find with it? I don't know. 

Men are strange creatures. Why does a man of fifty 
with a family of children pick out a young girl for his second 
wife instead of a woman of experience? It was a feeling 
analogous to this I suppose, that dampened my ardor when 
I came home and found my innocent sweet Dorothy, en- 
gaged with pickles, and jelly, and counting the cost, trans- 
formed into a woman of experience. 

This is what I was thinking of when, as I sat in the 
big chair examining myself — 

"She came with light steps through the door, 
With music on her lips, and in her feet 
And all about her a most airy grace, 
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That made one think of a young day in spring 
When earth, and leaf, and sky are exquisite 
In the first rapture of their tender life — 
A sun-beam kissed her cheek; at her soft breast 
White roses clung, and sweet fresh sights and sounds 
Breathed from her as she moved, and thro' the door 
The sun-light crept and stole about her robe 
As though it loved her." 

"My beautiful, innocent, sweet Dorothy!" I exclaimed, 
holding out my arms impulsively. 

"Percy dear, whatever is the matter?" she asked, stop- 
ping midway the floor astonished at my effusiveness, — not 
knowing of course of the vision I had conjured up of my 
Dorothy, as an experienced woman, when I wanted a girl! 

"My own Dorothy, I had such a dreadful dream." 

"Have you been asleep sweetheart?" 

"No-o-o; it must have been a sort of day dream, in which 
I saw my sweet Dorothy as a real grown up woman!" 

"I will be some day. Indeed I am now, Percy dear." 

"Not that kind of a grown up woman that I was dream- 
ing about. You will always be my dear, sweet Dorothy." 

"Of course I will Sweetheart." Then taking hold of my 
two lapels, — with her eyes fixed upon the fourth button of 
my vest, she asked: 

"Percy dear, would you mind, just this once, buttoning 
my waistie? I had to let Mam' Chloe go before she got 
through." 

"My precious little hypocrite!" clasping my arms about 
her. "Look up; right into my eyes. — There; that will do. 
Confess, sweet Dorothy, you want me to button your 
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waistie?" She dropped her eyes, — "And you arc allowing 
me to do it by way of compensation for having made currant 
jelly, instead of thinking about, and wondering where I 
was, and what I was doing all day? — You understand of 
course that I charge the same old price for my services." 

She nodded her head ; and I got my price. 

Then we went into the beautiful little dinner which Dor- 
othy had ordered. 

"How in the world did you happen to get together so 
many of the things that I love?" I asked of my precious 
caterer. 

"Do you suppose I took fourteen perfect dinners with you, 
without finding out what you love? — besides mef" 

"The idea! While I was thinking only of you; loving 
and making love to you, you were thinking of how you 
would feed me, as if in truth I were a gaunt starved tiger?" 

"Of course, Sweetheart; The Young House-keeper told 
me — that day, — you know? — that the surest way to a man's 
heart is through his stomach. And I did want so much to 
have you love me more and more every day, that I noticed 
every little thing. That's the reason I made the currant jelly 
for you to-day." 

"And I was foolish enough to feel vexed with my 
Dorothy, about that jelly!" 

"Vexed with your Dorothy?" 

Then I hitched my chair closer to her chair, so close she 
couldn't pour my coffee without striking me with her elbow ; 
but for that matter she couldn't pour it at all, for I had 
her hand in mine. 

'Not vexed; of course not. I was just disappointed." 
'Disappointed? That's far worse! — I had put on my 
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sweet little house dress and apron, — that I had made just 
because you liked the one The Young House-keeper wore, — 
only I thought mine would be prettier for summer, — with 
the square open neck — and the row of darling little pearl 
buttons down the side, — " 

"That's just it; — it must have been the little row of 
buttons down the side, that you could button yourself. Of 
course I liked the square neck, since that opened up at 
least six or eight square inches of new ground, for kissing 
purposes; — and the apron; — you were beautiful Sweet- 
heart ; — " 

"Then it was I, myself, in whom you were disappointed? 
Not my dress?" 

"Sweetheart; — don't you see; — I think I was just furious- 
ly jealous of the house that had stolen from me, my sweet 
Dorothy for its house-keeper. I thought I had lost my Dor- 
othy." 

"Now Percy dear, — you see, all of this happened because 
— you said positively you would be home to dinner at six. 
If you had come at six, you would have found your Doro- 
thy all dressed, ready to receive you, looking and feeling just 
as lonesome as you wanted her to look and seem. 

"And you wouldn't have known a word about the jelly, 
until you saw it on the table. I needn't have told you a 
word about it then — but I'm afraid I would have told you 
because I was so proud of it; — and — because I made it ex- 
pressly for you. Every little red currant had a drop of my 
heart's blood squeezed out of it; — for you! 

"My precious, precious Dorothy. It was all my fault; 
and that is what I am trying to tell you." Here I kissed 
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her hand notwithstanding the fact that Frederika was look- 
ing on in pleased surprise. 

"Oh;" said Frederika, "I thought you had been gone, all- 
retty yet — " 

"We are going now, Frederika;" answered Dorothy, 
"and Mr. Howard was very much pleased with the nice 
little dinner you gave him." 

"And the beautiful currant jelly." I hastened to add ; 
Frederika beamed on us. 

"Your lee tie vife, I tinks vill von nice leetle haus-keeper 
make, Meester Howard." 

"Thank you Frederika," said my amiable Dorothy, smil- 
ing on her most graciously. 

With my arm about her waist, I steered her straight to 
"The Inquistion," for I fancied we were not yet quite 
through with our first little connubial difference. 

When we were comfortably seated, and I had my Doro- 
thy at a disadvantage, both her hands in mine, I thought I 
would take this occasion to air some well digested opinions 
of my own, concerning matrimonial affairs generally. Dor- 
othy, however, got the start of me. 

"You see Percy dear, — we've learned a nice little lesson, 
'alretty yet;' both of us. You have your business, which I 
know nothing about, and I trust you with it. While you 
are down town attending to it, I can't expect you to be 
thinking about me all the time; but I will know, under- 
lying it all, you are 'slaving for Dorothy;' just the same as 
the poor hod carrier who takes his hod of bricks on his 
shoulder, tramping up and down all day long, not thinking 
about, perhaps, but working all day for the wife and chil- 
dren at home. Sweetheart, I've often watched them and 
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wondered why a man who gains only a pittance for his day's 
labor should add to his burden a woman to work for. Why 
do they, dear?" 

"It's the way of the world. Here am I, with only a pit- 
tance! eager to work for, and divide with my sweet Doro- 
thy." 

"And I know by that token, that you are consciously, or 
unconsciously loving, and thinking of me all day. If you 
should go away in the morning leaving me ill, I know that 
you would consciously or unconsciously love me, and worry 
about me all day. So you see, dear, love like ours is a part 
of our being. We don't have to think about it, any more 
than we have to think that we have a hand or an eye." 

"In other words, my sweet Dorothy is a part of me, and 
I needn't keep recalling all day, 'I've got a dear wife at 
home.' " 

"That is what I think about it. I know I have a dear 
Percy, down town, a part of me ; and the business of my life 
is to keep a nice house for him, within his means, and make 
him happy, but dear, I can't do that sitting at home, with 
folded hands all day, dreaming about my Percy, any more 
than you can make a living for your Dorothy, dreaming 
about her." 

There's something strange about women; a man may 
spend hours reasoning a thing out, and getting it in shape to 
present to her in a way that she will understand — when the 
first thing you know she understands just what you are 
thinking about, and by some kind of intuition, hits your 
nail right on the head, and drives it home, leaving you noth- 
ing to say. All I did say was: 

"In other words then, my sweet Dorothy, I am the wage 
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earner, and you are the house-keeper, — and it is very essential 
for both of us to attend strictly to our own business if we 
do not wish our marriage to prove a failure. Is that the 
lesson Dorothy dear?" 

"One of them. We will always be learning lessons no 
doubt. The lesson I was thinking about chiefly, was this: 
We must not let our work monopolize our time or our 
thoughts. You must not bring your work home with you, 
and I must dismiss my house-keeping cares and worries be- 
fore you get here. I want the same dear, sweet Percy, that 
IVe loved all my life and married — ." 

"And I want my precious, sweet Dorothy that IVe loved 
all my life, and was bound to have; not an old experienced 
house-keeper such as I was dreaming about." 

"Percy dear," said Dorothy after awhile, turning her 
head so as to look up into my eyes; — "Why is it that you 
think your Young House-keeper can't be charming? You 
were delighted with that other 'Young House-keeper. ' " 

"Of course I was; and my Young House-keeper is the 
sweetest, loveliest, most charming person that ever happened. 
—I just don't know Dorothy dear, what was the matter 
with me? I think when I saw you making jelly instead 
of holding my hand, I thought it would be no time before 
you'd be poring over receipt-books, instead of talking to me ; 
and figuring up account books, instead of letting me kiss you ; 
and buttoning up your own waistie instead of leaving it to 
me to button ; and would quit swinging on to my lapels — ." 

"You won't let me do that now." 

"You could if you would, but — " 

"You are afraid I'll spoil your coat, — " 

"Nonsense, I could send it to my tailor to be pressed; 
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now please let me finish ; — and — and — you'd quit interview- 
ing that fourth button on my vest — and — " 

"I'll have to! I heard you ask Mammy to get out your 
negligee shirts." 

"They have buttons on them; — and that you'd have your 
fingers stained with currants; and maybe put up your hair 
in a mob cap, while you fussed about in the kitchen;— and 
maybe put on 'wrappers? whatever they are." 

"Then of course you don't really like my little dress I 
had made purposely to use when I go to the kitchen; — 
and maybe sometimes for breakfast if I should over-sleep 
myself — and be in a hurry. They are supposed to take 
the place of the wrappers you don't like. I have three of 
them. 

"My sweet Dorothy, I adored you in that little house 
dress." 

'Then you would like the other much better." 
'Has it got buttons down the back?" 
"No indeed; it has no buttons on it; not one." 
"Then how do you get into it; and out of it?" 
"It's made surplice." Here my sweet Dorothy stood up 
to explain it to me. "It's open all the way down to the 
waist," defining upon her own pretty person, something like 
the outlines of the lapels of my coat. 

"Why, that seems to be very much — open!" 
"Oh; — I wear it over a stomacher of open work that 
comes about here;" defining a semicircle, from one shoulder 
to the other, the circumference extending about five or six 
inches from her sweet white throat. "It will be so nice and 
cool for summer you know," patting tenderly her firm white 
chest." 
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"And it will open up a few more square inches for — " 
She laid her hand upon my lips. 

"Now Percy dear, you know very well, that I am speak- 
ing of a simple little house dress, that no one will ever see 
me in, except you, — and Mammy, — and Frederika, of 
course. — I wouldn't wear one of those dreadful decollete 
things you are thinking of." 

"I know it's sweet and just the right thing, for I never 
saw my Dorothy in anything else. And now dearest, while 
we are at it, let us settle every little thing." 

I led her into my room — as neat, and orderly as that of 
an old maid — everything just so, not a thing lying around 
loose. 

"Now my sweet Dorothy; do you see a thing in here to 
indicate that the man who is supposed to occupy this room 
has a wife? 

"Don't you think if you were to hang that pretty blue 
silk dressing sacque on the knob of the dresser, or on the foot 
of the bed, it would look more sociable?" I opened one of 
the dresser drawers. 

"Now look in here, Sweetheart; — nothing but shirts; — 
shirts; piles of shirts. Don't you think if you were to put 
one of your little waisties in here, and put one of my shirts 
in your box with your waisites it would look better; — like 
— like we were more congenial, you know. Then you 
might let me put my slippers under your bed, and hang my 
jacket — well — anywhere among your things — ." 

"Now Percy dear, don't you know 'Mammy Chloe' said 
we must not get our clothes 'mix up.' You'll have to ask 
her about it." 

"And have 'Mam' Chloe' say, 'I'm shamed o' you, Marse 
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Pcarcy, I is. Dat sweet chile's dun bin useter havin' all de 
room she want fur her own clo'es, and now you want ter mix 
'em up so she wont know whar ter fine anny tingV 

I had found my own sweet Dorothy and I never meant 
to lose her again. Not that I ever did really lose her for 
long. — And that was all my fault. 




X 



"Made on the pattern that some men most like 
In wives and mothers, in the which to rest 
Their weary hearts and brains, as in the shade 
Of some cool cloister." 

Such was my Dorothy. What need then to chronicle the 
passing of the summer made up of such days, as I have al- 
ready chronicled; breakfast and dinner tete-a-tete with my 
Dorothy; long strolls with Dorothy by moonlight; long 
drives with my sweet Dorothy in the parks; watching with 
Dorothy the building of the house, which was coming on, 
just as promised, costing no more, no less, than our contract 
called for; planning with Dorothy for the garden at the 
back, and watching with Dorothy the four pigeons already 
established in the cote. 

For me alone Dorothy disported all of her most beauti- 
ful gowns, but when I wanted to see her at her best, I would 
close my desk early, and keeping my latch key well oiled, 
would steal in upon my sweet Dorothy — still on household 
cares intent— clad in the pretty little house dresses which I 
now loved to see her in, better than in any other, for I was 
no longer jealous of the house. I begrudged it no longer the 
house-keeper it stole from me, — because I had still my own 
sweet Dorothy. 

Not at the end of July, nor at any other time before, did 
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I find under my plate the little note which I had suggested, 
and expected, ever since the pickling, and the preserving, and 
the jellying began, announcing kisses for sale at five dollars 
per. 

Upon all matters concerning house-keeping, my dear Dor- 
othy, so communicative upon all other subjects, was as silent 
as a sphynx. 

The menus were perfect, and beautifully served and I 
was dying of curiosity to know something about them. I did 
not dare ask a question. I only knew that my dear Dorothy 
loved me more each day; that I loved her more and more 
each day; that we were both satisfied and as happy as the 
robins that were raising a second family of birdies right un- 
der our eyes. 

In vain I inveigled her into "The Inquisition" and asked 
leading questions about all sorts of things. I even taxed 
her with keeping secrets from me — she shook her head but 
vouchsafed never a word. Her little memorandum book she 
kept hidden away somewhere. Never by chance did she ever 
leave it upon her dressing case, nor in any of the drawers, 
for in spite of Mam' Chloe's instructions our clothes had 
gotten somewhat mixed, — my fault, not Dorothy's, — and 
this gave me license to see, if by chance the little book might 
be hiding there. I justified myself in this by the reflection 
that maybe my sweet Dorothy needed money, and was 
squeamish about asking for it. 

To Frederika, my Dorothy remained still a marvel, and a 
mystery. Arriving at home earlier than usual one day, and 
finding Dorothy absent, — not having yet returned from her 
father's house, whither she had gone with "Mam* Chloe" — 
I approached Frederika with some leading questions. 
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"You are making quite a good house-keeper of Mrs. How- 
ard?" I hazarded. She smiled. 

"She teach me alretty yet, more than I ever know al- 
retty. Her leetle books she has, where she learn everything 
to make, an' she learn me. Wonderful eet ees." 

"She has been very busy all summer?" 

"Busy; yes, — I will you show." Following in her wake, 
she rounded me up in the pantry,, and showed me row after 
row of glasses of beautiful things, several dozens. 

"She say she vill next mont, her peekles, and her ketchup, 
make. She has some make alretty yet. See? — " and she 
opened up another compartment, where there were jars of 
good things. 

"And she make some alretty yet, for your mudder." 

My sweet Dorothy! I wonder if anybody else was ever 
so sweet. 

"My little seester, Katrina, she vant, she say, mit your 
leetle vife to leef, and learn how, once again." 

"Mrs. Howard will take her?" 

"Ach, yes, she come ebry week, to learn sometings, al- 
retty yet." 

Here was a new revelation. Without saying a word to 
me, my dear Dorothy was going right ahead, making all of 
her arrangements for getting to house-keeping without a 
hitch; training a maid to cook. It amused me; and yet, I 
reproached myself. There must have been times when she 
would have liked to counsel with somebody. I had not been 
so considerate of my Dorothy as I should have been. I 
started toward the phone to call her up. Before I could do 
so, I heard her key in the latch, and met her at the door. 

"Percy dear! — What are you doing at home so early?" 

n 
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"I just had to come. My Dorothy is so alluring that 
I can't stay away, sometimes/' kissing the lips so confidingly 
held up to mine. 

"As soon as the rush of the day is over, I begin to feel 
a tugging at my heart strings, and the first thing I know, I 
am slowly, and surely being drawn Dorothyward. Where 
have you been ?" 

"I went home first with 'Mammy Chloe' to see about 
something — " 

"About what dear?" 

"We are not to talk about these things. And then, Percy 
dear, I went over to the new house; it is going to be per- 
fectly lovely; — " 

"I know it will when my Dorothy gets in it" 

"It's lovely now. If you had only been with me you 
could have measured for me, the windows, and the doors, 
and the floors, — " 

"For what?" 

"For carpets, and curtains, and portieres, — and things." 

"You can get all of these measurements from the plans; 
the builder can give them to you." She hesitated a moment 
before answering. 

"Don't you think, Sweetheart, it would be lots nicer for 
you to measure, with me holding the string?" 

My precious Dorothy I What could I do except take her 
in my arms, say yes, and promise to go out with her the 
very first opportunity. I had already found out enough to 
know that I had lost a great deal by the separation of our 
business interests. This I decided must be remedied im- 
mediately. 

Every glass of jelly out there in the pantry represented 
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my Dorothy in some charming impersonation of the busy 
little house-keeper from which I was barred, usually. Only 
once, did I have the pleasure of exploring the mysteries of 
the "surplice/* and the "open-work stomacher.' 9 The next 
time I stole in upon her, she wore something like I've seen 
the butchers wear at market, except tier's was trimmed with 
something with holes in it, and covered her dress all over. 
I didn't like that. All I could do, was to untie a couple 
of strings at the back. Yet — I must confess it was a pretty 
picture that greeted me. From these bare glimpses, I was 
convinced I had lost a whole month of the blissful surprises 
incident to the making of a Young House-keeper. 

"Percy dear; I am so anxious to know about — about 
everything. That was a hasty resolution we made, wasn't 
it?" 

"I have just been thinking of that myself." By this time 
we were in "The Inquisition." "I have been anxious, — so 
anxious to know all about my sweet Dorothy; just exactly 
what she was doing and thinking about. If you are part of 
me, and I am part of you, how could it be otherwise? I 
am not jealous of the house any longer, since it has not 
robbed me of my Dorothy, but I have been anxious lest, — 
young, and inexperienced as you are, 'nuffin but a baby' — 
you have missed the little confidences we might have given 
each other. I have been reproaching myself, Sweetheart." 

By this time her cheek was hidden under my right cheek, 
and she was caressing the other with her soft hand. 

"Is that so, sweet Dorothy?" 

She nodded her head. 

"Then it's all over, and done with. Do you know it has 
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been just one month to-day, since we made that little com- 
pact?" j 

"I thought it had been a year." j 

"And it has been just a month to-day, since I gave you ■ 

that little bank book ; and I have never had a single note from 
you ; not the offer of a single kiss at five per." 

"I didn't need to." 

She was sitting up now, interested and alert. 

"Well, I have here for you, your check for fifty dollars 
for next month — " 

"Percy dear — I don't need it, and I won't have it — I 
told you it was not fair, that you had so much more to do 
with yours than I with mine; now I have proved it; and you 
said we would fix it all over again." 

"Let me see the little book?" 

"I can tell you, I have had only twenty-five dollars in all. 
I have spent about five dollars each week upon the table, 
and not quite that much, making preserves and jellies, so 
you see, — I have a little money in my purse yet; and didn't 
have to resort to selling kisses." 

"And have your store of 'goodies' for the winter; — I am 
proud of my sweet Dorothy." 

"After all, Percy, I am glad that we agreed not to talk 
'business' for awhile. I was so full of it, you would have 
been sick of it. You would have grown sick of your Doro- 
thy, I am afraid. Everything was so new to me, and so 
full of interest." 

"I couldn't have grown sick of my Dorothy." 

"Now I know all about it. I know it will cost about the 
same next month, because I will still be "doing things." 
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so you see I don't need anything except my dear, dear 
Percy." 

"And you have him always. Now my own Dorothy, I 
think I am right. You did not spend anything mis month 
for the house, nor for yourself; next month, you may not 
spend anything, but in September we will be getting into our 
new house and lots of little things will turn up, lacking 
about the house." 

"Linens and things have been provided, — in my trousseau 
of course." 

"Even so, you will find litttle things unprovided for; then 
will come hats and things for my sweet Dorothy for fall." 

"Haven't I my own money?" 

"Yes, but you forget I'm providing for Dorothy now." 

"What am I going to do with it, if I can't spend it, Percy 
dear?" 

"You can spend it any way you please dearest, except 
upon necessary things for my Dorothy, and my Dorothy's 
house." 

"Percy dear; I didn't think you could be — be — that way." 

"I am right about this dearest. Trust me. Now, of this 
twenty-five dollars you have saved, you must make a little 
contingent fund like I have; don't think about it any more, 
until you need it. Begin again with fifty dollars August 
first, and if you save anything, add to this little contingent 
fund you are starting ; suppose we say 'hat money,' anything. 
Am I not right?" 

"Of course dear Percy; you are always right, and I am 
always sorry if I don't do exactly what you tell me," lifting 
her shoulder in memory of the little incident on the car. 

"Now what about the house?" 
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"They think they will have it for us, by the middle of 
September. The stairs are in and I went over it The 
Young House-keeper, Lenore, you know, went with me." 
She has just come back from the country; and Percy dear 
— but that's a secret" 

"A secret? What is it?' 

"Then it won't be a secret any more." 

"You promised — " 

"Most everything. Now I want to show you everything 
I've been doing." 

She led the way to the pantry. I was sorry I had let 
Frederika beguile me into that peep, but I went along just 
the same, and I really believe that I enjoyed it all as much 
as if I had not seen it before. My Dorothy was so proud 
of it; and I was so proud of my Dorothy. 

"And I have Frederika's sister engaged for my maid, and 
I am teaching her how to make all of the nice things that 
you love." 

"My sweet, sweet Dorothy— what would I do without 
you?" 

"You don't have to." 

"If you were to go away with your father." 

"If! Now Percy dear, you know what I said — ." 

"Is my dear Dorothy going?" 

"Is my Percy dear going with me?" 

"I can not possibly Sweetheart I have had all I could 
do all summer for the paper, and now they have given me 
the book reviews." 

"I am so glad ; you can bring them home with you, and—" 

"May I, Sweetheart?" 

"Of course, since we will now each be interested in what 
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the other is doing. I will call for them in the morning and 
bring them out, and you can read to me, while I sew — 
and—" 

"Stop a minute. Does my Dorothy know how to sew?" 

"Not — much, but Mam* Chloe is teaching me — " 

"That was why you went over to-day?" 

"Yes dear; now you know everything." 

"Except about my friend, The Young House-keeper." 

"Well then, — she is going to show me how to make 
some pretty curtains for my windows; and portiers and 
things. — I am going down early in the morning to a bargain 
sale, to get the muslin, and — " 

"Wait a minute dear, have you ever been to a bargain 
sale? I'm afraid you will get hurt, if all the papers say 
about these things are true." 

"Now, Percy dear, you know very well one can't believe 
all they say — the papers, you know." 

"Not even what I say?" 

"Of course what you say; but the funny papers. Any- 
how, Lenore is going to meet me, and show me what to 
buy.' 

"Then promise me to come back by the office, to let me 
know that you are safe and sound." 

"And get the books?" 

"Yes dear. Henceforth we will combine business and 
pleasure, and see how that works. We will have no secrets. 
We will be helpmates. How does that strike you?" 

"Only a few secrets. You never tell me any." 

"I have none. My work is ah old story. I have all I 
can do with my Magazine work. The contingent fund is 
growing, and I hope now dear, that I will always have all 
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the money my Dorothy needs. There, I have made a tJean 
breast of it" 

"And you have never been sorry for a single minute, 
that you have your Dorothy tied around your neck like a 
millstone?" 

"How can my wife ask me such a question, ft it had 
not been for the fact that I had you I might have been 
floundering around in the sea of adversity until the present 
day. My Dorothy has been my life preserver." 






BOOK VI 



THE BABY 



. . . And the young girl 

Second to you, shall bloom in his heart 

And fill his life with sweetness. 

Helen Mathews. 

Sleep on and smile, thou little young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young; sleep on and smile/ 
Thine are the hours and days 
When both are cheering and innocent. 

Byron. 




I 



" — 'twas enough to her 
This golden hour that gave back her love. 



»» 



SO it was with Dorothy, when I had my work 
so arranged that I could spend the afternoons 
with her. She had never before passed a summer 
in the city. I would gladly have made the sacri- 
fice, and sent her back to the sea shore with her 
father, who made the promised visit during the latter part 
of August She was oddurate however; would not even con- 
sider it ; and so well and happy did she seem that he did not 
press the matter. 

At the close of his visit we took him one afternoon, 
Dorothy and I, over to see our little house. I think he was 
both surprised and pleased to see the outcome of our plans, 
in which I could not have blamed him if he had but little 
faith. The business features he grasped at once, saw the 
practicability of the scheme, and became interested in its 
working out The only fault he found was that Dorothy 
would be so far away. 

"Only thirty minutes ride," I suggested. 
"But, I have had her always with me." 
"I know, and I appreciate the sacrifice you are making 
for her happiness and the confidence you have placed in me. 
I will try very hard to fulfil your hopes." 
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"I know you will," pressing my hand cordially in both 
of his. Having a business appointment he took- a car and 
hurried down town, leaving Dorothy and me to gloat over 
our house, every little detail and feed the pigeons that had 
by this time become accustomed to us. I climbed a ladder 
to look into the cote. The nests were made and in one of 
them two white eggs. I reported the matter to Dorothy 
who must climb up to see for herself. She was as much 
delighted over the find as if she were a child. 

Going back into the house I soon persuaded her to aUtfw 
me to take the figures from the plans, for the measwpements 
she desired, in order that we might have a drive in ihe 
Park before going home. To this she assented. I did better 
than that, I asked die builder to furnish them. 

Entering the carriage we drove into Forest Park from 
the south side, and were soon living over the sweet spring 
day we spent among the budding trees and plants, in Shaw's 
Garden. 

There had been a little shower in the early morning 
freshening up the grass and flowers. It was the last day 
of summer; a day full of life and sunshine. Soft coquettish 
winds kissed my Dorothy's lips and cheeks as we bowled 
through the labyrinthine drives, and rumbled over the 
bridges crossing again and again the river Des Peres, that 
sometimes in spring rages, overflowing its banks. Now, 
succumbing to the long dry spell and heat, it noiselessly 
and lazily pursued its way over the rough stones and pebbles 
that form its bed. 

From the top of the highest hill we could look abroad and 
see the yellow harvest fields with their shocks of gathered 
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grain. The fields of green corn with tasselled heads and 
shining green sabres, glistened bright in the August sun. 

Westward he blazed his way over the trees with their 
rustling green leaves, which he tipped with gold; over the 
heads of the deer that looked up into his face with gentle 
eyes; across the murmuring stream, pausing it seemed to 
turn into molten gold the bosom of the little pleasure laker; 
through the lowlands and over the uplands, where he hid 
himself from our sight beyond the everlasting hills. 

On the lawn, not far from the lake, beside the main 
drive, stood a mighty oak, stretching its branches in; every 
direction far and wide, the thick leaves making a shelter 
for all who came there in search of shade from the fierce rays 
of the summer sun. Around its base a lot of rustic chairs 
and benches were scattered, awaiting the occupants which 
the twilight hours bring forth from the heat-oppressed 1 city. 

Across the way was the rose garden all abloom with roses 
of every hue and color and size from the grand American 
Beauty to the smallest, the most fragrant of the Tea roses. 
Every bush was full of them, and the air was laden with 
their fragrance. 

"Let us stop a few moments, Percy dear," then asked 
Dorothy, thrilled with that unity of being which breathes 
through man and nature so unmistakably. 

"May we not get out and go nearer to them? I love 
them." 

Close beside them we walked slowely, hand in hand, 
wrapt in silent admiration. Now and again we paused 
to point out to each other one more queenly than the others, 
lifting its head above its fellows, challenging the attention 
of passersby. 
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As if held by m spell, my dear Dorothy, so sensitive to 
the lure of nature, lingered about them, inhaling their subtle 
fragrance until the great love of them swelled within her 
breast, kindling a desire for possession. At length she 
turned to me. Taking hold of the lapels of my coat, as she 
used in the days of our honeymooning, and lifting wistful 
eyes to mine she asked: 

"Percy dear, we must, must have a rose-bed if we have 
nothing else. Can we have a rose-bed?" 

In such sweet mood she might have asked for my head. 

"My Dorothy can have whatever she wants that I can 
supply." 

With a happy ' contented look, reluctantly, she tore her- 
self away. Signaling the carriage to follow, we turned our 
steps toward the "Kitchen Garden," around the curve, 
where bloomed all sorts of the sweetest old time flowers — 
pinks and carnations, tiger lilies and Sweet Williams; lady 
slippers and fox-glove, forgetmenots and larkspur, black- 
eyed Susans and golden glow, phlox and nasturtiums, the 
starry jasmine and mignonette filling the air with sweet 
odors. 

At one end of the bed a honey-suckle had been trained 
against the trellis at the back, the delicious perfume of its 
flowers assailing the senses with its fragrance. 

Darting in and out among the branches of the honey- 
suckle were two or three humming birds, their long, sharp 
bills piercing with unerring instinct the honey-ladden cup 
from which they stole the sweet drop lying at the bottom. 

The droning of the busy workers among the blossoms, the 
honey bees, could be plainly heard as they carefully garnered 
their sweet store for the winter and above the flowers hovered 
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countless butterflies of every hue. "I love them, I love all 
flowers," — whispered Dorothy. With a sigh of supreme 
content she turned away, giving me her hand to lead her 
back to the carriage. 

"Percy dear, this has been a perfect afternoon, like that 
day at Niagara, like that spring day in Shaw's Garden, 
days when one seems to get so close to the heart of mother 
earth, that one almost longs to stretch forth one's arms and 
be clasped to her bosom." 

A perfect child of nature was my sweet Dorothy; she 
heard the call of her mother without apprehending: She 
did not recognize these awakenings within her of longings 
for a fuller life. 

The August moon waned until there was a bare crescent 
in the early dawn. Col. Carter had returned to the East 
without his Dorothy, for she explained how very, very busy 
she would be getting ready for her new house. There were 
whispered conferences between them, the last few days of 
his visit, of which I took no heed. I was only thankful that 
he did not take her away from me, so loth was she to see 
him go. 

Since I had arranged to spend as many of my afternoons 
with her as possible, she seemed less restless; quite content 
to sit and read with me those early September days; or if 
I wrote, to read, or occupy herself with some light hand- 
work, always for the house. 

"How do you spend your time when I'm not here?" I 
asked one day. 

"Doing things," she answered, "for the house." 

"Will it hold them all?" 

"Of course! I know just where everything will go. I 
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am doing your room in given and gold, mine in 
and the sweet little room next to mine in palest blue. 
These things take up most of my time in the morning. Then 
as soon as I have had luncheon, although I know you cannot 
possibly get here before three, maybe four o'clock, I take 
my seat at this window where I can see. the g?eat big hand- 
some man that I love so much turn the comer — " 

"And then?" 

"It is all I can do to keep from jumping up and running 
out in the street to meet him* to hang on his arm and 
scandalize the whole neighborhood." 

"How strange; he never sees more than the top of your 
head." 

"How do you know?" 

"Because as soon as he turns the corner he fixes his eyes 
upon this very window and sees nothing but the top — " 

"Of my head for the very obvious reason, that, not wish- 
ing him to suspect even that I love the very ground he 
walks upon, I droop my head and picking up my work—" 

"He comes rushing in and — " 

"I look up into his eyes — " 

"And he looks down into yours — " 

"And it is all over! No more work — for awhile at 
least." 

This is about as correct a> statement of die situation those 
charming September days as I can give. Of coucse there 
were some days when I must work. Then I would read 
aloud while Dorothy sewed; "basting" whatever tiiat 
is — hems in yards and yards of pretty white-figured 
muslin for curtains which "Mammy" and; the seamstress 
were making "over home." Then die wa* batting yards 
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and yards of lace — or something — on ruffles for these same 
curtains. She was making all sorts of things. 

Sometimes when she sat silent for a long time, I would 
suspect that she was not listening to me, that she was 
thinking of those ruffles or how they were going to look in 
the windows, or maybe how she and I were going to look 
in those rooms, the windows of which she was going to 
screen from the outside world with those curtains. Or, she 
may have been thinking of something else. I don't know. 

When I saw that she was inattentive, not listening in 
fact to me, I would find myself beginning to feel just like 
I did about the current jelly. I began to feel jealous of the 
curtains, the house, everything that claimed her attention, di- 
verting for the moment her thoughts from me. 

This feeling was evanescent, for it required but a mo- 
ment's reflection for me to realize that house, curtains, every- 
thing was to her the embodiment of me; without me, she 
did not care for them, had no need for them, would never 
have given them a thought. For me she was accustoming 
herself to unusual tasks, pricking her fingers, no doubt, 
as she "basted" curtains for my room. 

Then my heart would burn within me. I could in fancy 
hear Mam' Chloe saying, "I'se shame o' you, Marse 
Pearcy." I became ashamed of myself and closing the book 
I would take the work out of her hands, saying: 

"Dorothy dear, I am tired reading this stupid old book. 
And you must be tired sewing," kissing the fingers that I 
knew must be sore, as they were. "Let's take a holiday." 

"And go driving?" pleasure illuminating her face, as 
she hastened to make herself ready, while I called up Jeffer- 
son. 
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Of course my work had to be done, but I soon learned 
to manage that by waiting until my sweet Dorothy was 
asleep at night, then creep out of bed to complete my tasks. 
That was, I believe, my only secret from Dorothy. 

Th house was now approaching completion. In a few 
more days, ten perhaps, we would be in it We had been 
so happy in the Mater's apartment. Everything had moved 
along so exactly as we had planned it, that the prospect of 
change oppressed me. I began to doubt the wisdom of tak- 
ing Dorothy into a part of the city with which she was 
unfamiliar. I feared that she began to feel a little less 
sure of herself. I was conscious of some indefinable change 
in her — as the time approached — of which she herself was 
perhaps unconscious. 

She soon returned ready for the drive and while we wait- 
ed, a spell of retrospection seemed to fall upon her also. 
She had not the usual flow of sweet words at her com- 
mand. Silence fell between us. Her eyes rested upon me 
with deep affection. Yet there was a disturbed look in 
them, indicative, I feared, of apprehension on her part. 

The carriage waited. "Shall we go over to the house, 
dearest, or to the park or whither awa'?" 

She paused for a moment, undecided. 

"Percy dear, I fear the rose gardens are spoiled by now. 
We will be going over to the house to-morrow — " 

"Suppose then we go to the country and drive through 
the lanes where the waste places are covered with Black- 
eyed Susans, and it will seem as though we, my sweet Doro- 
thy and I, are driving straight toward the heavenly portals, 
through golden pathways." 

The air was clear and full of sunshine and as we rode 
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swiftly along, there was a rustling and whispering among 
the leaves. 

The birds, coming forth from their shady retreats, were 
calling gently to their mates. On such a day one feels 
that all nature lives and moves and breathes. And its 
breath came to us life-giving and fragrant across the low- 
lands from the meadows where the hay was drying in the 
ricks. 

It was a beautiful drive, and since we started late, we 
found the twilight struggling with the darkness by the 
time we reached the confines of the city, returning home. 




II 



The house was finished, according to contract, by the 
middle of September, and in a week's time we were settled 
in it ; as lovely a nest as was ever built for two birdies. The 
Mater had turned over to me her key to the storage house, 
where all of her household goods had been packed away, 
with the urgent entreaty that Dorothy and I should take 
whatever we wanted of the rich furnishing. We found 
very little that we could use in our tiny little rooms as 
compared with the large rooms of our old home. I re- 
membered that my mother had the same trouble when fur- 
nishing her apartment. 

A few handsome rugs we found available, a bookcase, a 
few cabinets, which could be used as recepticles for some 
of the bridal presents, a china closet, some dining room 
chairs, a buffet, a few pretty little pieces and chairs for the 
living room. That was all, save the mate to the big green 
chair, "The Inquisition." Dorothy then confided to me a 
secret. Her father intending to take her room for his own 
had asked her to allow him to send out to her all of the 
dainty furniture of the room in which she had spent her 
girlhood. 

"Percy dear; you won't mind? I wanted it so much; 
everything in it is associated with you," laying her two arms 
about my neck. 

How could I mind? 

340 
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Then we spent two or three happy afternoons shopping ; 
filling in the needful details of our menage. 

Our little maid, Katrina, was on hand beaming on us, as 
did Frederika. Mam' Chloe was there to welcome us; to 
unpack our trunks, and charge us again, not to let our 
"does git mix." 

"Mammy Chloe; what are we going to do without you?" 
I asked. 

"You ain't gwinter git shet of me yit." 

"We don't want to get 'shet' of you, at all," wailed Dor- 
othy. 

"Well, you see, honey, I ain't no 'count fur nothin' but 



• » $ it 
nussm an — 



"Am I not still your baby?" quickly interposed Dorothy. 

"You's still my baby; but you got a husband now, and 
he's got de nussin' to do." 

"I'm afraid I don't know how. I'll be very apt to spoil 
her." 

"She can't be spile. Her pappy and her ma bof try to 
spile her, but tain't no use. Day soon foun' out she was 
boun ter have jes what she want, and day jes let her have it, 
an' it save trubble." 

"I suppose then that is what I'll have to do." 

"Ef you want ter save trubble, hit is. Her pappy always 
say he b'lieve in sparin' den rod, an' spilin' de chile; an' he 
didn' have but one little baby gal, an' he didn' keer ef she 
wuz spile. But I tell yer one ting: she don' know how ter 
tak keer uv herse'f. Dat'U be bout de bes' part o' yo' biznes. 
What yer tink I found her doin' when I gut here?" 

"Climbing the shelves to see if any of her precious glasses 
of pickles and jellies had been broken?" 
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"Wusser an'. dak She was out yander climbin' de ladder 
to look in de pigeon house." 

"And Percy — dear Percy; what do you think I found?" 
exclaimed Dorothy, who had been busy sorting out ribbons 
and laces. "You know those two sweet little eggs you 
showed me? Well — they have hatched, and there are two 
lovely little pigeons." 

"Big enough to eat?" 4 

"To eat? who would eat them?" 

"Why Dorothy of course. That is what we had the 
pigeon cote made for ; to raise squabs for Dorothy." 

Percy dear; do you think I would really eat those baby 
birdies? Would you kill themr 

She was evidently very much grieved over it; and I was 
casting about in my mind how to retrieve my error, when 
Mammy threw herself into the breach. 

"Cos he wouldn't kill 'em; he too ten'er halted fur dat; 
he jes wanter heer what de baby gwinter say." 

"Did my dear Dorothy really think I would kill them?" 
— I asked weakly. 

She evidently did; and nodded her head. 

"Look up, my sweetheart. I won't kill a single one of 
them; but you must promise me one thing; you will never 
again climb that ladder to look in. You might fall, and it 
would be worse than the shoulder. I'll go up and see and re- 
port to you. Will that do?" She nodded her head. 

"Then let's make friends." 

We made friends in the usual way. 

"Now hit's time fur de Pitti Sing ter dress fur dinner. 
Mam' Chloe dun lay out de pirties dress you gut; an' Ka- 
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trina she gut a splendid dinner fur de fus' day in yo' new 
house." 

"Dorothy dear; we ought to have asked The Young 
House-keeper." 

"No; I don't. want anybody but my dear Percy for the 
first night." 

My sweet Dorothy! Lovelier and dearer than ever be- 
fore in my eyes. Our dining room with its Holland decora- 
tions, and walls covered with delf blue; with its glittering 
array of cut glass and silver, and pictures, so kindly con- 
tributed by our friends, — in the shape of bridal presents, — 
certainly was a picture worth looking at when my Doro- 
thy took her seat at the head of the beautifully appointed 
table. In the center was a large bunch of roses, which I had 
bought for Dorothy. I had directed Katrina to place them 
in a long stemmed vase, so that they would interfere as little 
as possible with the glimpses we might catch of each other, 
as the meal progressed. 

"I clar ter gracious, yo' pappy an' yo' ma oughter a bin 
heyer to see dis sight; an' yo' ma too Marse Pearcy. She 
jes looks like a picter," said "Mam* Chloe" from the door- 
way. Like the chorus of the Greek play, she enlivened the 
dinner; Katrina beaming upon us as did Frederika at our 
first home coming. 

"Ill have ter be gwine home 'fore de booger man ketches 
me;" announced "Mam* Chloe," having seen us fairly 
launched at house-keeping; "an' don' you furgit, Marse 
Pearcy, yo' main buzness is ter take keer uv de Pitti Sing. An' 
don' you furgit Baby, dat yo' main bizness is to keep yo' mine 
on yo' husban' an' do' jes zackly what he tells you, fur de 
man's mos always know's what's bes." Lifting her hands as 
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she stood in the doorway she pronounced a most touching 
blessing. 

"De Lawd bless my chillun an' keep 'em in de way 
Thou'd have em ter go, fur eber an* eber. Amen." 

"Mam' Chloe" had gone leaving her benediction to fall 
softly into our hearts. 

"Dorothy dear," said I, when dinner was over; " 'Mam' 
Chloe* has reminded us of a duty, which in my great happiness 
I fear I have forgotten. My father always asked a blessing. 
Since he is gone my mother has taken his place. Shall we 
begin in our new home by asking the Heavenly Father's 
blessing upon us?" 

Dorothy bowed her head. She was too near tears to 
speak. Together we asked the blessing which Mammy 
Chloe had asked for us. Then silent, and with uplifted 
hearts, we passed up the stairs. 

Since my room was furnished in green and gold, "The 
Inquisition" was part of its furnishing. With my arm 
about my dear Dorothy's waist I led her thither; our 
hearts were very full. Gently caressingly, I pressed her 
close in my arms, and I know there was unutterable tender- 
ness in my voice as I said to her, 

"I thank the Father also dear wife that I have found and 
hold in my arms, my otherself who only can complete my 
life, and make it perfect, as I hope to complete and make per- 
fect hers. 

Mine is a love sweetheart that 

"— < — doth desire the happiness 
Of what it loves, and merges its own self 
In her well being." 
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Sweet Dorothy could not answer, save by clasping her 
arm tightly about my neck, and pressing her soft kisses upon 
my cheeks and lips. 

For the first time, on the following day, Dorothy 
failed to accompany me in my daily pilgrimage down town. 
The cars were really more convenient and the distance so 
much shorter, that we had already agreed that it would be 
better that way. I insisted, however, that she should keep 
up her morning drives regularly taking with her The 
Young House-keeper, who was already established in the 
house which she had purchased only a square away. 

"I will invite her Percy dear, but I think, I am sure, she 
— she will be too busy to come." 

"Then we must hunt up some one else. I want my Dor- 
othy to go out every day, and if I can get home in time, we 
will take a little run through the Garden every afternoon 
before it closes. It will be only ten days now until your 
father and mother are back; until then we will have to de- 
vise some means whereby you can fill in your days during 
my absence." I left rather a disconsolate Dorothy behind 
me. 

On the following day, she asked me if she might not come 
down town and take lunch with me at the Club. 

"The very thing, Sweetheart; and then I'll try and get 
off to go with you to the matinee." 

In this way we managed to get rid of a week of days; 
tiresome, lonely days for Dorothy since there was ab- 
solutely nothing for her to occupy her hands with. She 
did not seem to be able to concentrate her mind upon books. 
She was at a loss for companionship and somewhat dispirited. 
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This state of affaire had its compensations for me, so happy 
was she always to welcome me home. 

Finally, one morning I found tears upon my Dorothy's 
cheeks. 

"Tears, my sweet Dorothy?" I asked in surprise, folding 
my arms about her. "What ails my sweetheart?" 

She shook her head. 

"You don't know?" 

No answer. 

"Is my Dorothy lonesome?" 

"Percy dear — I — don't know." 

"Suppose we call the carriage and tell Jefferson to bring 
over 'Mam Chloe' to stay with you — for a few days — until 
you get used to things over here. Meanwhile, get ready to 
go down town with me and do your marketing and shopping 
as you used to." At this she brightened up considerably. At 
breakfast, however, I noticed that she ate very little, and 
seemed to be thinking about something else. 

"Dorothy dear, Katrina has not found out yet that we 
simply can't eat, with all of this space between us. Because 
we have moved into a big house is no reason why we should 
be put so far apart. We will have the fern dish in my place 
and I'll move up beside you." Suiting the action to the word 
I moved up close beside her. "Now, that's better?" 

"A great deal better Percy dear. Why did we not think 
of this before?" 

"We have both had other things to think of; so much to 
do getting settled. Are we about through?" 

"Very nearly." 

"Then what will you do?" 
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"That's it, Percy dear. What am I going to do? The 
days are so long!" 

"Sweet Dorothy, I think I can guess what's the matter." 
She gave me an uncertain glance. 

"I dun spile my Dorothy." 

"That's exactly what you have done." 

"Now what are we going to do about it?" 

"If it had been Papa or Mamma, you — you could just 
send me back." 

"I am free to confess that it is I who have spoiled you; 
and even if I had found you spoiled I would not want to 
send you back. Therefore the question now is, what are we 
going to do about it? You can bring back a lot of nice 
books with you — " 

"Can I bring you back with me?" 

"I'm afraid not." 

"Then I can't even read any more without you." 

"Well, I have the theaters now, the Dramatic Gossip, 
and you can go to the matinee — " 

"Can you gp with me?" 

"Always on first nights, but not often to the matine.es." 

"Then I don't care to go." 

"Oh yes you will, dear. There will be some great things 
here this season." 

She shook her head. 

"No more preserves and pickles to make?" 

"Some sweet pickles, and chow-chow, for you; — just one 
day," disconsolately. 

"Then I'll have a heart to heart talk with Mam' Chloe; 
maybe she can suggest something that will make my Doro- 
thy happy." 
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"Percy deaf, you know I am so happy, just as happy as 
I can be. I just — just — " 

"Don't know what is the matter with you? Well there is 
the carriage at the door. Run up stairs and get your hat 
while I interview 'Mam' Chloe.' Interviewing is a part 
of my trade you know, — and Mam' Chloe is a pretty good 
interviewer herself." 

I was heavy hearted. I feared the time had come of 
which I had once spoken to Dorothy, when she would miss 
her familiar surroundings, and her friends, and grow un- 
happy in my absence. 



i 
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"What de matter wid my baby?" asked Mammy Chloe, 
stopping a minute to speak to me in the hall. 

"That's just what I want you to tell me. I think she 
is lonesome; a little homesick maybe. She has nothing to 
occupy her while I am away ; and of course I am away pretty 
much all day." 

"Co's de Pitti Sing ain't dun bin use ter dat." 

"Now I want you to stay with her if you can, until the 
family gets back. Then she can be going backward and 
forward, and down town with her mother, and so — " 

"Git wean* off from you; — " 

"Exactly; for you know I have my business to attend to." 

"Co's I does; an* she kno' hit too. She ain't use to 
seem* her pappy hangin' roun' de house. Wimmin mos' 
gine'ly gits tired uv men what hangs roun', meddlin' in 
tings, what don' consarn 'em. I don, understand' my Baby. 
Hit ain' lik' her cause she's got plenty good hoss sense," she 
is; more'n mos' young gals raise like she is." 

"I know that; and when I found her in tears, when I 
awoke this morning I didn't understand it." 

f Teers. JJ I can't 'count fur no tears, she never wus no 
cry baby. I 'spec' she tier'd. Mebbe she's over dun herself, 
bein so bizzy bout fixin' up her house. I spec dats jis what's 
de mattah." 

"Maybe it is. Anyhow, find out, and help me cheer her 
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up. We must have her all right to meet her father and 
mother." 

By this time my dear Dorothy came tripping down the 
stairs, as smiling and happy as if there were no such things 
as tears in the world. I felt ashamed of my anxiety ; almost 
ashamed of having unburdened myself to Mammy Chloe. 

"What's de mattah wid my Baby?" asked Mammy. 

A little flush stole up into Dorothy's cheek and she began 
fingering the buttons of her glove before answering. 

This was my job, buttoning the gloves; I interposed my- 
self between them so they could not see each other, and tak- 
ing her hand in mine, found it trembling in my clasp, as I 
buttoned them. 

"How do you like my new hat, Mammy?" asked Dorothy 
in turn, ignoring 'Mammy's' question. 

"I bin a lookin' at dat hat. Clarter gracious I bleve hits 
de purties one yer got." 

"How do you like it, Sweetheart?" raising a disturbed 
pair of eyes to mine. 

"Of course I think it beautiful. Everything Dorothy 
wears is beautiful in my eyes." 

"Seems to me like dah's a favor in dat hat to de yudder 
one whah you had las' Spring." 

"Now Mammy! Percy never would have known it." 

"Known what, dear?" 

"That I had turned my last spring's hat hind part be- 
fore, brought the plumes over the front instead of drooping 
over the back, then put a bunch of new shaded orchids on 



it." 



"Now ain't she de smartes ting in de worl," asked Mam- 
my admiringly. 
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I agreed with her entirely. 

"She kin jis do anny ting she takes a notion to do." 

"I did'n kno' yo' wus gwinter run off an' leave me. I 
thort sumpfin's de mattah wid my Pitti Sing." 

"I just wanted to see my 'Mammy/ that's all," patting 
her on the shoulder. "You can find something to do until I 
come back, I won't be gone long. 'Ta-ta,' " waving her 
hand to her as she used to do when a baby just learning to 
talk. 

As we were driving along Russell Avenue I said to Dor- 
othy: "To-morrow, dear, will be another reckoning day, 
October first. We will go by the office to get the books, 
and I will give you your check; or perhaps you had better 
let me deposit it for you, since I see you have not your book 
along. Maybe you want more this month, as you have been 
buying things for the house." 

"How much do you suppose 'things' cost?" 

"How should I know, dear? I never bought 'things' in 
my life." 

"I paid just thirty dollars for all of my curtains and 
cretones, and scarfs for the dressing cases; and I made them 
myself; — that is, 'Mammy' and the seamstress and your 
Dorothy: I had already curtains for the living room and 
dining room. 

"Poor little sore fingers. Are they well yet?" 

"How did you know they were sore?" 

"I could feel them scratching my lips." 

"Then you should not have kissed them." 

"I wanted to make them well, you know. Now about ' 
the check?' 

"I spent only eighteen dollars on the table." 
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"That leaves two dollars — " 

"Which I spent upon my hat, since you said I should not 
have anything you did not buy." 

"For the flowers? Sweet flowers! Since they are the 
first real 'things' I have bought for my Dorothy you must 
lay them away, when you are through with them." 

"So you see I have still, twenty-five dollars for Sep- 
tember, and twenty-five dollars for August to my credit 
in bank, and you need not give me anything." 

"Fifty dollars. You remember that is already placed on 
your contingent fund; seventy-five dollars in all. 'Hat 
money.' You may need it some day. I will deposit fifty 
dollars as usual to your credit, which will make one hundred 
and tweny-five dollars. 

"What about your share? You never do tell me any- 
thing about that. You must have spent an awful lot last 
month. And, Percy dear, I really think it is very, very un- 
kind of you, not to let me spend some of my money." 

"Now, my dear Dorothy, you know we have settled all 
that. We are not going to spend anything that I do not 
earn myself. 

I have been paying into the Association for the past four 
months, thirty dollars, each month, for the house; for the 
past three months, fifteen dollars per month to Frederika, 
which makes forty-five dollars per month, and the gas for 
fuel, and the little bit of electricity makes about forty-eight 
dollars, the remainder say for car fare. So you see, dear, 
with the eighteen or twenty dollars per month, which you 
have spent upon the table, keeping house costs us only about 
seventy dollars per month, as we figured, leaving a surplus 
of thirty dollars per month as we calculated upon for our 
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personal expenses. I never told you about it before because, 
well — because I did not want to bore you with these de- 
tails." 

"But I love to hear about it Percy dear; maybe if you* 
would tell me more about all of these things, I— -I wouldn't 
get so tired and, and lonesome. I would have something 
to think about and plan." 

"My precious Dofothy, I would love to tell you every- 
thing. I will, if you want to hear it ?" 

"Then tell me about the furnishing. I have thought so 
much about it, and wanted to — " 

"Now, dear one, none of that. I did not need your 
help." 

"After buying my shares in the Building Association ( four 
hundred dollars) I had four hundred and fifty left for 
furnishing. We found available a few things of my mother's 
besides her rugs, and you had your own bed room complete, 
so I had very little to buy, save for my room, that sweet 
little blue room that I don't know what you are going to do 
witli — and haven't bought anything for yet — " 

"My dressing room," promptly answered Dorothy. 

"Your dressing room then ; for your dressing room and for 
the maid's room and the kitchen. Really I think two hun- 
dred dollars will more than cover it. I have not the bills in 
yet, so you see dear Dorothy, I have about two hundred 
and fifty dollars left over for my contingent fund that I am 
running." 

Her eyes brightened, and as we happened to be driving 
along a very quiet, secluded street about that time, she held 
up her lips to mine. 

"Percy dear, I am so glad ; I've been wondering and won- 
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dering what we would do — if — if something were to happei 
I, and you just would not let me use my money." 

"Dorothy dear," I said, just as severely as I could 
1 "Have you been worrying about that?" 

She nodded her head. 

"Rather than go to the poor house, sweetheart, we mighi 
use your money. But I don't think we will have any sud 
alternative presented. I have been making quite a little bit 
of money on my "specials/ ' and magazine work, so I have 
really now to my credit four hundred and fifty dollars, foi 
my contingent fund, and will add another hundred to-day. 
So you see, dearest we could be a little extravagant, if we 
had a mind." 

"But we won't have a mind, will we? We will be real 
prudent, and economical." 
] "We will, I am sure my wise Dorothy. Luckily we have 

about all the clothes we will likely want for a year. So 
I am sure one hundred dollars per month will carry us 
along nicely and pay for our house." 

"Percy dear, all of these young married people who are 
writing to you about keeping house and building ought to 
begin right away, like we did, while they have plenty oi 
clothes and bridal presents, and 'things' to help furnish 
with." 

"That's so. I will advocate that. You see, dearest, w< 
are trying the experiment for them, and when I get ft al 
proved up I think I wiU write a book, showing them jus, 
how it can be done. We will call it 'The Young House 
keeper.' " 

"And they'll all buy a book," asserted my far-seeing Doi 
othy. 
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"Exactly. For that reason we must try to live within 
our one hundred dollars per month, just the same as if we 
had no reserve fund, and no carriage and horses at our com- 
mand, and — " 

"And no Mammy Chloe, Percy dear. I feel much better 
now. What must I tell Mam' Chloe when I get back? I 
really and truly thought I was sick; and — " 

"In point of fact you were bothering your brain about 
things that I surely will look after. Somehow dearest, I 
have great faith in myself, and I think faith in one's self 
inspires faith in others, and that is the thing that helps one 
along with men — and women too. How else could I ever 
have won Dorothy?" 

She was thinking now about something, and did not make 
an immediate response — as is the way with my sweetheart. 
If I only wait long enough, I am sure to find out just what 
it is. And I did wait and I did find out. 

"Percy dear, this has been such a sweet, sweet hour. I 
have just been thinking, and thinking, how I could manage 
to go down with you every morning. I believe, dear, it 
would keep me well all day." 

"Well all dayV' 

"Of course dear, I am well ; I meant to say, 'feeling well/ 
When you are away all day I do get lonesome, and blue, 
and homesick, and — and I cry sometimes — like I did this 
morning while you were asleep." 

"My Dorothy must never, never do that any more. It 
hurts me. I sent for the carriage because I couldn't bear to 
leave you behind me feeling that way. Now promise me?" 

"I cross my heart," crossing her arms over her bosom. 

Mam' Chloe met me at the enterance when I got home 
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that afternoon. She opened the door very softly and mo- 
tioned to me to make no noise. My heart sank within me. 

"Is Dorothy sick?" I asked anxiously. 

She shook her head and went tiptoeing back to the dining. 
room, whither I followed. 

"Not to say sick. She was so tired when she cum back 
that I give her her lunch, an' 'swade her to lay down awhile. 
She jes drap off a little bit ago; an' I bin settin' beside her 
fannin' her tell I see yer comin' an' I didn' want you to wake 
her up. She takes sich a little cat naps in de day time dat 
she mity easy 'sturbed, she is." 

"Mam* Chloe, I never have known Dorothy to lie down 
or sleep in the day time, except she had been running around 
a great deal and was very, very tired." 

"Me nut her r 

"And I never knew her to cry, except of course when we" 
were married and she was leaving home." 

"Me nutherr 

"She was always such a brave little thing. Don't you 
remember when we were playing and she would fall down 
and hurt herself, and I would pick her up — she never cried. 
She would just laugh and say, 'It's nuffin Y And I would 
kiss her little hands to make them well. You remember, 
Mam' Chloe?" 

"I 'members. She's dat er way now; she gits all up sot; 
den she say 'hit's nuffin'.' Po chile, she can' he'p it." 

"Help what, Mam' Chloe?" 

"Sumpfin' what's dun happen to my baby. I tell her 
dat ain't nuffin' ter cry 'bout. I axes, what make her cry 
'bout a little ting like dat — " 

I was speechless. 
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"Don* you say nuffin' to her 'bout hit; you jis fin* out. 
Mebbe she tell you herse'f some day. She shame o' herse'f 
cause she cry, an* makes you feel bad. She couldn' he'p her- 
self. She say she ain't gwinter to do it no mo/ " 

My sweet Dorothy! I was dazed. I could almost 
have cried myself. I am not sure that I did not. Mam* 
Chloe saw how I felt and tried to comfort me. 

"Mam' Chloe," I said after a while. "What arc we 
going to do with Dorothy; so lonesome, and homesick?" 

She gwinter git all ober dat, arter a little while; and 
when she do, she'll begin to get busy purty soon, an — she'll 
be mo' happy dan eber you seen her. I git her reddy fur 
dinner now." 

I had come home early, thinking maybe Dorothy and I 
would have a little walk in the Garden. I now tiptoed out 
again and took a walk by myself in the Garden. 

"My Dorothy! My sweet Dorothy!" How stupid I 
had been. I wished I might have some one to talk to, my- 
self. I hoped we might soon be able to talk together. I 
did not know whether I was pleased or not. I could not 
tell, until we talked together — but I knew instinctively that 
if Dorothy was glad, and I now began to feel sure that she 
would be, I would be the happiest man in the world. It was 
out of chaos that these thoughts came and imprinted them- 
selves upon my mind. Running through them all was pity, 
infinite pity for my sweet Dorothy. 

After I had become more composed I went back to Doro- 
thy. I found her watching for me from the window. As 
I looked up it seemed to me that I could mark- some subtle 
change, which glorified her countenance. She met me at the 
door as was her custom. We kissed as usual, but there was 
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a tenderness in that kiss that bound us closer than ever be- 
fore. My eyes sought hers but they were veiled beneath the 
tremulous lashes. 

We passed on into the dinning room, where our little 
Katrina was waiting to serve our dinner. I think we were 
both of us, very happy. I don't know; we seemed to be 
groping in the dark, each for the other. As I invoked the 
blessing upon our home Dorothy's voice seemed but the echo 
of my own. 

We talked throughout the meal, but I know not of what 
we talked. Perhaps Dorothy may remember. She was 
more composed I think than I. That is the way of a wo- 
man. She had become accustomed to the thought. 

A feeling of deep tenderness took possession of me; a 
weightier sense of responsibility filled my breast, and calmed 
my spirit. 

"Dorothy dear," I said to her a few days later, "I came 
home to-day with the happiest man in the world except my- 
self." 

"I can't imagine, Percy dear, who it could have been." 

"Why, Harry, of course." 

"Why of course?" 

"My innocent Dorothy will have to go over there 
and see for herself." 

A little flush mounted upward on her cheek, and her eyes 
were two interrogation points. 

"Dorothy keeps a secret better than I thought she could." 

"A secret? I don't understand. What is it, Percy dear? 
I never was good at guessing." 

"A BoyT 



IV 

In a few days the wanderers all returned, and Dorothy 
was no more left alone. She never looked better, for she 
never before seemed so happy. When the season opened 
there was calls, teas and receptions all round. I was really 
afraid my sweet Dorothy was going too much, but she was 
in her mother's hands. I could do no better than trust her. 
to her mother. It was best no doubt, for she always came 
to me in the evening, radiant. 

Then came the days when the winter set in and Dorothy 
no longer cared to go so much. I had looked forward to this 
time with apprehension, but as Mam* Chloe prophesied 
about this time she became very busy. She was doing "hem 
stitching" and many other kinds of stitching that I knew 
nothing about. 

Often when I came home early I'd find her sitting 
toe to toe, with my friend The Young House-keeper, who 
was teaching her more kinds of stitching. There were soft 
white things, and pale blue things, and faint pink things, 
like I used to see her wear in the park, when I first knew her. 

Sometimes she would ask my opinion about them. I 
don't know why, unless it was because I always confirmed 
her own and because she knew it gave me so much pleasure 
to be taken into her confindence about even the most trifling 
thing. 

She had a beautiful basket tied up with blue ribbons just 
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like the one I saw at the Young House-keeper's in the spring. 
I said then, my Dorothy must have one like it, and so she 
had. I lifted the cover. In it were the very same things 
The Young House-keeper had in here. 

"Pillow slips?" I asked. Such a look as my Dorothy 
gave me. 

"Pillow slips indeed/" 

Then it all dawned on me. "Secret number three, — 
The Young House-keeper's." 

"Dorothy dear; no wonder she laughed at me — The 
Young House-keeper." 

Sometimes I would read to her of nights, while she did 
"hand-work." That was one thing I could not persuade my 
Dorothy to do — to leave off working of nights; she was so 
eager to see just how everything would look. 

When I saw that her mind was wandering, that she was 
not listening to me, not thinking of me, as was sometimes 
the case, I was no longer jealous as I used to be of the house. 
At such times I would lay down my book, take both of her 
hands in mine, and when she became interested in me, I 
would take her work basket and hide it from her sight. 

When the first of the New Year came around, I asked for 
the little bank book one day, to have it balanced. We had 
never spoken together of money matters since that day im- 
mediately after we were settled in our new house. I had 
regularly deposited her checks for her — fifty dollars each for 
November and December, and now the January check was 
due which would make two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
to her credit. When I brought the book back I was sur- 
prised to find that she had still one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars to her credit 
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This statement seemed to call for a little conference be- 
tween us. "The Inquisition," which had suffered of late 
from desuetude, was called into requisition. As we settled 
ourselves I said: 

"This, sweet wife, looks something like old times." 

"Yes," whispered Dorothy, smoothing my dheek, as she 
used to do. "You don't mind, Percy dear?" 

"Don't mind what, sweet Dorothy." 

"If — if I spend so much time on— other things." 

"And I have to be content with half a loaf?" 

''Percy dear I" 

"Forgive me, dearest. I have far more than I deserve," 
taking her hand in mine, and pressing the little roughened 
fingers' tips to my lips. 

"I'm afraid you sew too much, Sweetheart. These little 
fingers are not used to it." 

"I love it Percy dear. / baste, and fell, and roll, and 
whip everything — by hand." 

"This sounds to me, dear Dorothy, as — as strenuous as a 
game of football. Can't you have some one else, fell, baste, 
roll and whip, for you?" 

The look she gave me was unanswerable. I felt that 
I had been sacriligious. Maybe I ought to have asked par- 
don. I don't know; but I was sure that my sweet Dorothy 
understood I was just a man and could not possibly know 
anything about such things. I think she was sorry for me; 
and because I did not know forgave me everything. 

Hoping so, after a little preamble, I broached to her the 
subject on my mind; the welfare of the young couples who 
perhaps had been led by my representations to plunge into 
the sea of matrimony beyond their depth. 
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I felt more than ever solicitous now, since I had no 
means of knowing what might have happened to them. I in- 
tended to have one more special for them concerning "Con- 
tingencies." 

With a view to finding out just how she was getting on 
with her allowance, I said to her: 

"I deposited your check this morning, Sweetheart, for 
fifty dollars, as usual, and find that you have only drawn 
since Oct. 1st, one hundred and ten dollars. Is that right?" 

She began counting with her fingers, notating on my 
cheek, then answered: 

"Yes, that's right. IVe spent twenty dollars on the 
house each month, sixty dollars, and fifty dollars — for — for 
— 'sumfin else.' " 

"Only fifty dollars, dearest?" 

"I haven't quite spent that much — yet." 

"You are sure you have not spent any of your own?" 

"Not a single cent, because I knew you wouldn't like it; 
Percy dear, I'm going to ask a great favor of you?" 

"I won't commit myself beforehand." 

"Well then, may I spend some of my own money now?" 

"What for, dearest?" 

"I want to furnish the little blue room pretty soon; and 
I've picked out the loveliest things; and — " 

"Now my sweet wife do you think that is fair? I want 
to do 'sumfin', and that is exactly what I've picked out to 
do, since I can't hem stitch and cat stitch. That's exactly 
what I've been saving money for." 

"Why Percy, IVe been spending your money all the 



time." 
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"No ; you've been spending the money you've saved out of 
what I have given you." 

How are you saving money? You pay thirty dollars in 
the Association, fifteen dollars to Katrina, and the fuel and 
light now average about five dollars. 

"Yes, I spend my fifty on the house; but you know dear 
I had two hundred and fifty dollars left out of the fund I 
had saved for furnishing." 

"But you said you had been saving money specially for 
this — this — " 

Contingency? So I have." 
'When did you begin?" 

"When did I begin? I began, dear Dorothy, that day last 
April, when The Young House Keeper told me it was neces- 
sary for young people to lay aside something for contin- 
gencies. Don't you remember I smoked my last cigar that 
day, and through the rings of smoke as I walked along this 
very street I saw — 'things' — and began saving." 

My sweet Dorothy lay very quiet in my arms. 

"Don't you think, dear wife, I ought to have the privilege 
of doing 'sumfin' ?' " 

For answer she clasped me tight around the neck and 
kissed me. 

"Now then, dear one, order those lovely things you have 
picked out, and send the bills to your husband. It is time I 
was receiving at least one bill — over six months married." 

Along about April Col. Carter called me up, and asked 
me to come to his office. Looking for a "scoop" perhaps, for 
my paper, I hurried over. 

"We are going to have, Percy, a meeting to-day of the 
Stockholders of our lead and zinc property. Our develop- 
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ments have proven all that we expected. We have a mag- 
nificent property. I am glad you took over a part of your 
father's holding. I don't know whether I told you or not, 
but I cabled from Paris that I would take his place, and I 
accounted to the assignee for exactly what he paid for it. 
There was no sale for it, then, but I had confidence in it. 
You have invested one thousand dollars in it. I have put 
one thousand dollars in Dorothy's name. If you can lay 
your hands on another thousand that would give you one 
tenth interest in the property. Of course I would not men- 
tion this if the development had not already passed the 
experimental stage. Indeed I will gladly place another 
thousand to Dorothy's credit — " 

"No, Col. Carter, I cannot allow that. You know my 
ideas about such things. I can not object to your gift of 
this interest in the property — one thousand dollars — already 
made, since it is a trifle to you and I know it is a pleasure 
to you to make gifts to your daughter, and a pleasure that 
I would not deny her. I have one thousand dollars laid by 
which I can spare, and if you feel that it is a good invest- 
ment, I don't think I could do better than follow your ad- 
vice. 

"We will then consider that matter settled. By pooling 
your stock with mine. I can always keep the controlling 
interest and be sure of managing it to the best advantage. 
You see therefore it will "be an accommodation to me — and 
for our dear Dorothy's benefit in the end. 

"Now there is another matter that I approach with great 
hesitation. I have been watching you very closely, and 
with great interest of course, since my dear daughter's hap- 
piness is bound up in you— more so now than ever before. 
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I think you have shown that you have in you the making of 
such a business man as your father proved to be. I believe 
you will make a successful journalist, if you stick to it; and 
I think you have a bright and successful future before you in 
the literary field. I am not sure that I ought to propose to 
you anything that would cause you to desert it, and yet — 
fame in the literary world is a fickle jade. I can not 
prophesy for you there certain success, as I can, I believe, in 
the new field which I am going to open up before you. But 
you must think it over and decide for yourself. 

"In the organization, we will elect directors and I shall 
place you on the board. Later the directors will elect their 
officers. I shall be made President, Mr. Morton Vice-Presi- 
dent, and I intend to propose you as Secretary and Treas- 
urer — a very important position — which I believe you can 
fill to everybody's satisfaction. It will carry a salary of 
about five thousand dollars at present; the duties will not 
be heavy* and you will be able to spend more time with 
our dear Dorothy, now while she needs you. As the prop- 
erty increases in value your salary will increase. That, how- 
ever, is not to you the important feature. The dividends, 
which will begin I think in about six months, ought to make 
you a rich man." 

I was surprised and overcome with the prospect. I had 
never calculated upon the one thousand invested almost a 
year before — had seldom thought of it. I had no doubt 
it would come back to me some day with at least a moderate 
increase, but I had not looked for anything like this. I 
managed to convey to Col. Carter my appreciation of his 
favor, and told him, after talking it over with Dorothy, I 
would let him have my decision, adding: 
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"We talk over everything together. I think sometimes a 
woman's intuition is better and safer than a man's judg- 
ment." He smiled. 

"That's right, my boy; and our Dorothy has a very sane 
head." 

"Will this necessitate any sudden change? If I accept 
I should like to give my paper due notice." 

"Of course. There will be time for that." 

Then Col. Carter turned over to me the prospectus of 
the property, the development, and the returns up to date. 
It was to be a close corporation capitalized for only a small 
amount. It was owned by a few rich men, who proposed to 
keep it as near as possible in their own hands. 

From the prospectus it seemed to be a wonderful invest- 
ment. It would prove a scoop of some importance, so close 
had the matter been kept. And I may as well say here that 
it proved all that its promoters hoped for. Indeed far ex- 
ceeded their expectations. That however is a matter of 
history. 

As my name appeared in the list of directors it was neces- 
sary for me to explain to my chief, and a few days later 
when I\vas made Secretary and Treasurer, I handed in my 
resignation with sincere regret, proffering to remain with 
them until my place could be satisfactorily filled. 

When I returned home that afternoon with the news I 
found my dear Dorothy in our garden which was now all 
abloom with sweet spring flowers; the tulip beds, and jon- 
quils making a brave showing, while the hyacinths were 
filling the air with their perfume. 

"I love them," said my Dorothy, "because, dear Percy, 
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they remind me of that heavenly day in Shaw's Garden — 
just a year ago. Do you remember?" 

"Can I ever forget?" kissing her cheek tenderly. 

"And Percy dear, I've found something. The straw- 
berries are in bloom and we will have our very own radishes 
and lettuce for dinner. Isn't that too lovely for anything?" 

"Now I'll show you something. Look at our asparagus," 
pointing out the pinkish white heads thrusting themselves 
through the rich, black earth. We counted them ; more than 
a dozen. "We will have asparagus for dinner to-morrow. I 
will cut it myself early in the morning, as I used to do at 
Grandma's." She did not speak for a moment. Then — 

"Percy dear, did you know they grew this way?" 

"Of course; what were you looking for?" 

"Beautiful, feathery green plants like we have in the 
fern dish and — " 

"Asparagus hanging from the branches like bananas?" 
She nodded her head. 

From there we went to the rose beds, and the kitchen 
garden where the bleeding heart was already blooming and 
the columbines making so gay a patch of color that I could 
well believe that it would equal the pictures in the cata- 
logue. 

"Right here, dear Percy under this tree, we will have 
a rustic bench just big enough for us two — and maybe — 
maybe I need not go away this summer, you know. 

I knew, and sincerely hoped not. 



Before the first of June roses bloomed, there came to 
Dorothy and me the sweetest flower of all that springtime 
— a little maid. "Dorothy Carter" I called her, and my 
dear Dorothy could not say nay. 

Mam' Chloe brought her in to me, all baled up in lace, 
and blue ribbons, just as my sweet Dorothy was when I first 
saw her that May morning in the Park, almost twenty years 
before. I could shut my eyes and see her again, as I held in 
my arms our little Dorothy, lying like a crumpled rose leaf 
among the laces. 

My heart was so full that I could not speak; I felt as if 
it would burst. I could find no words to express my joy, 
my thanksgiving. 

"Got annudder 'Li'l Miss 9 to slave yerse'f to," Said Mam' 
Chloe as she laid the precious bundle in my arms. "She 
looks jes zacky like her mammie did." 

'Til slave myself just as willingly to this one. Promise me 
Mam* Chloe, that you wont let anybody take her away 
from me/ 

"Dat's de way o* the worP. Hit* give and take all de 
time. Ef her pappy hadn' give his Dor'ty ter you, whah 
would dis yer HP Dor'ty bin?" 

Her logic was good, but I was not prepared to sub- 
scribe to it, just then. 

"And a little child shall lead them," was the thought that 
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revolved in my mind as I sat there, with our little child 
in my arms, face to face with, and awed by the mystery of 
our being; awed by the exacting responsibility involved in 
having summoned into being by the miracle God suffers us 
to work, an immortal soul — a soul that we must account for 
some day. 

And yet, so powerful was the parental instinct within 
me, so strong was the call of my own flesh and blood, as I 
gazed into the innocent face cradled so peacefully upon my 
arm, that I accepted with joy and gratitude the responsibility 
involved in this consecration of our love. 

Its helplessnes bred in me unconsciously a spirit of de- 
votion and sacrifice; a feeling that utmost renunciation of 
self was the least I could offer for so priceless a blessing. 

What could I say to my dear Dorothy when she sent 
for me to bring our baby to her? 

I could only lay it from my arms into hers, and kissing 
her cheek, whisper into her ear my gratitude over her safe 
deliverance, and my acknowledgement of the joy and in- 
spiration the new life which she had given to the world had 
brought into my life as I knew it had into hers. 

When Col. and Mrs. Carter came they were so deeply 
interested in the welfare of their Dorothy, that they had 
scarcely eyes or ears for our Dorothy. When the Mater 
came it was different; she was greatly interested in Doro- 
thy, of course, but here was my baby. 

She was sitting in the little blue room holding her on her 
knees looking with eyes brim full of love, into the little 
face, thinking of my father, perhaps, who would have re- 
joiced with her over its coming; their first grandchild. 
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"I had no idea you would care so much mother dear," 
kissing her cheek tenderly. 

Not care so much for your baby?" 

Drawing my chair closer, and laying my arm over her 
shoulder, gazing myself, intently into the face of the little 
one sleeping so sweetly, so trustfully in her arms I asked: 

"Isn't she the cutest, the sweetest, prettiest baby you ever 
saw?" 

The Mater smiled, she had seen others. 

"She will be very pretty, no doubt, my son, she could 
scarcely be otherwise: and — " 

"Of course you know," I hastened to interrupt, "she is all 
rumpled up now and red; but when she is all smoothed out, 
— don't you know? — and gets pink, — just pink,— -you know, 
won't she be beautiful?" 

"I have no doubt of it my boy." 

I had the Mater all to myself, so proceeded to satisfy my 
own mind on various points that I had not hitherto men- 
tioned to any one. I continued therefore, — 

"And she's got the bluest blue eyes you ever saw, — I do 
wish she would open them: I want you to see them. — 
Mother dear, I — I think they are like mine, — perhaps — 
Dorothy has brown eyes — you know?" I spoke anxiously, 
but the Mater, loyal to Dorothy, answered: 

"Blue eyes often turn brown." 

"I know it;" remembering that Dorothy's were blue, 
when a baby. Then after a moment, I nerved myself to 
ask the burning question. 

"Don't you think she looks a little like me?" 

The Mater would have liked to have said yes, — but 
really she could not, and was silent. 
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"Do you think then that she looks like her — mother?" 
I asked softly — "mother;" how sweet it sounded. I had 
not really thought before of my sweet Dorothy, — that way, 
— out loud. "Truly I will be just as well pleased if she 
does look like her," I added, truthfully, I think. 

"I've no doubt of it; but my boy — right now — she looks 
like her own sweet little self, and nobody else/' 

"That's so; — and I love her; I don't care who she looks 
like. I do wish she would wake up sometimes." 

"You have such a sweet little room for her," said my 
mother, after awhile, looking about her while I continued 
to worship the baby. 

"Yes; — that was the reason why I was so anxious to 
build my own house — don't you know? I wanted to be 
sure to have room — for — for this little Dorothy — don't you 
see? — for her clothes," smiling as I recalled that night in 
the little apartment when I thought I would have to give 
up Dorothy because we had no room for her clothes. 

The Mater remembered, and we both laughed over the 
incident. 

"Aren't you glad, Mother dear, that we did not have 
to give her up; and-— and that we have this baby? I al- 
ways did love babies! I fell in love with Dorothy you 
know when she was a baby, and never got over it." Then 
after a pause, seeking words for an apology, or explanation, 
I said: 

"Mother dear; I just had to name her Dorothy! — But 
we are just beginning you know." 

The dear Mater smiled. I saw it was all right, and felt 
encouraged to go on. 

"You know I have some old fashioned notions — and my 
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sweet Dorothy quite agrees with, me. Now if I should 
become a rich man, as now seems possible — Col. Carter 
thinks that I will — we intend to raise our children just as 
we were raised, Dorothy and I. 

"They shall not be separated from each other by dif- 
ferent suites of rooms, and nurses and tutors and gov- 
ernessess; nor shall they be separated from us. We want 
them to run to us with all of their little ailments and griefs, 
just as I used to run to you and to my father, and Dorothy 
used to run to her parents. My Dorothy and I never intend 
to be separated from each other, and our children by the 
paraphenalia of wealth if we should be blessed with it again." 

Tears were shinning in the Mater's eyes; she could not 
speak. She was thinking of the happy days, no doubt, when 
she and my father held their first born in their arms, and 
planned for his future. I kissed the tears from her cheek, 
and the little ope began to stir in her arms. 

"There is just one thing troubles us, Mam' Chloe, wont 
live always." 
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Several weeks later I found Mam , Chloe upon the lawn, 
our little Dorothy in her arms. "Massa Kernel jis bin 
here. He bin talk in' to de Pitti Sing. He say he can' stand 
it no longer. Hit was hard null to give up his Dor'ty, but 
he boun' ter have dis heyer baby whah he kin see her ebry 
day; two or three times ebry day ef he wants to." 

I can't say that I blamed him, for just then our Dorothy 
stretched herself in Mammy Chloe's arms and opened and 
fixed her wondering eyes on me. She certainly was the 
most wonderful, the most beautiful baby, that ever was — 
unless, perhaps her mother, who just then blew a kiss to me 
from the window. 

"Isn't she the sweetest thing you ever saw?" I asked of 
her mother — whose judgment was of course unbiased. 

"She certainly is. No wonder, Percy, that Papa loves her 
so," leading me straight to "the Inquisition." 

"It would be strange if he did not," I answered as we 
settled ourselves in it. 

"Percy dear, he says he wants to see our Dorothy sitting 
in Mam' Chloe's lap in the park, where he used to see me, 
the first thing when he came home. He wants to see her 
playing where I used to play. 

"And Percy dear he says, he says, that he has been think- 
ing about this before our Dorothy came to us. Now don't 
laugh, Percy dear — but he thought of it before We were 
married." 
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"That's strange. Don't you think so, dear?" 

"N-o-o-o-o; he said he always knew we would marry 
some day." 

"I wish I might have been so sure of it. It would have 
saved me a good many bad half hours. And you never would 
have heard of the Tiger." 

"I was always pretty sure of it dear, except when you 
kept talking about the tiger — and Smith! Now I've a great 
surprise for you. He told me to break it to you very gently. 
You know when he bought your old home in 'The Place?' 
He bought it for me I" 

"For you?" 

"Yes, he didn't have it transferred to me then because he 
didn't want anybody to know it, but it has been deeded to 
me since we were married — a long time ago, soon after we 
came here." 

"Why — why come here then at all Dorothy?" I asked, not 
quite able to get my bearings. 

"For several reasons. In the first place, you wanted a 
house of your own, which he thought was natural and right. 
He waited to see how you would manage it, and he was 
pleased to see that we came out all right with it. He knew 
that a modest little house like this could be easily sold, or 
leased, whenever it seemed best for us to occupy the other. 
The chief reason however, was that you were not so situated 
then as to be able to keep up the other one. Now, with 
your changed circumstances and occupation you will be per- 
fectly independent and justified he says, in assuming the 
extra expense." 

"Is that all, dear wife?" 

"No. He says he intended that house for me no matter 
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whom I married, so I could be near them, so he could look 
after his dear Dorothy. Since I have married you, he 
thought you would like it, and the Mater- would like to have 
you in it." 

"What does my sweet Dorothy say?" 

"Percy dear, suppose it were our Dorothy? What would 
you want to do for her and what would you want to have 
our Dorothy do for us?" 

"We must give up then our sweet home that we have 
had so much pleasure in building; where we have loved 
each other so much ; where our precious Dorothy came to us. 
Can we, sweet Dorothy?" 

* 

"It is very hard; we have been so happy here. But I've 
been thinking also of Papa and Mama who love me, I sup- 
pose, as much as we love our Dorothy, though I don't see 
how they can." 

"I think it would be very strange if they did not." 

"And now they have two Dorothys to love." 

"I know!" 

"And we have our Dorothy to think of and decide for." 

Just then Mam* Chloe came bringing our Dorothy in. 

"De Li'l Missie gittin' hongry and sleepy." 

"Give her to us, Mam' Chloe while you get ready for 
her," said Dorothy. 

Clasped in both our arms the question was decided. 

On the next day our decision was given to Col. Carter, 
and our house was put into an agent's hands to dispose of. 
A matter of business called me to the office of the News; 
and to the Chief's kindly inquiries concerning my experiment 
in building a house I mentioned the fact that we were about 
to give it up, Col. Carter having given to his daughter our 
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old home near him, all of which interested the Chief 
greatly, I knew, since quite a little intimacy had grown up 
between our wives. 

On the following Sunday afternoon as my sweet Dorothy 
and I sat at our front window where we could keep an eye 
on Dorothy, in her little carriage upon the lawn, Mam* 
Chloe in attendance, we began to notice an unusual number 
of young people strolling leisurely by, seemingly very much 
interested in our place. I called Dorothy's attention to it 

"Going to Shaw's Garden, I suppose." 

"But Percy dear, Shaw's Garden is not open on Sundays, 
you know." 

"That's a fact. Maybe they are passing around this way 
going into Tower Grove Park." 

"No dear, don't you see they are coming back on the other 
side of the street." 

"So they are; I'll tell you what it is. The agent told me 
yesterday that property on this street has increased very 
much in value since we bought; that I ought to get at least 
one thousand dollars more for bur house than it cost me. 
He is going to offer it at four thousand dollars. If we get 
that, and get back the one thousand dollars that I have 
credited to me in the Building Association, we will have two 
thousand dollars cash made and saved by our investment, 
dear Dorothy," I explained, quite elated with the possible 
success of the little venture. 

"You have gained, dear Percy. You remember you never 
would let me help." 

"What is mine is yours." 

"Percy dear, I hope you will have that much, because — 
but that's a secret." 
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"No more secrets, Dorothy. Because what?" 

"Because Papa said he hoped you would . get that much 
out of it ; that he had kept for you, hoping you would take 
it up, all of your father's interest in the lead and zinc prop- 
erty; five thousand dollars, each of the six friends having 
put in five thousand each. He says you have three thousand 
in already, and two. thousand dollars more would now 
make you an equal partner in the syndicate." 

I hardly knew how to express to Dorothy my appreciation 
of her father's kindness. 

"I'm afraid dear Dorothy, I won't have that much. It 
seems too good — too much like a fairy tale." 

"Then Percy dear, I am going to ask a very, very great 
favor of you. Won't you let me use my money now — for — 
for thisf 

"My sweet, sweet Dorothy; not even .for this." 

"Well then, what can I ever do with it?" 

I thought for a minute. A bright idea struck me. "Give it 
to our baby." 

"Dear, dear Percy, I am so glad you thought of it. I'll 
put one thousand dollars in for the baby." 

My clever Dorothy! How could I refuse? 

While these explanations were going on, the throng of 
promenaders had increased until the pavement was fairly 
blocked in front of our house. 

"Dorothy dear, what can be the matter? I never saw 
anything like this before." Dorothy understood the situa- 
tion in a minute. 

"Percy, I'm ashamed of you; it's our baby, of course!" 

"How stupid; I never thought of that once." 

About this time, peeping out from behind the blinds, 
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Dorothy discovered, on the other side of the street an in- 
dividual, a new arrival, wildly excited, it seemed to her. 

"Percy — Percy dear, come here. What does this mean?" 

By this time quite a little crowd had gathered around him 
and he seemed to be pointing directly at us gesticulating with 
both hands. I began at once to think of the young people 
who might be in trouble. I had never yet written that 
Special on "Contingencies." I had intended to do so long 
ago, but had been so occupied with my own affairs that I 
neglected it. 

As the obnoxious person across the street continued his 
harangue and wild gesticulation I began to get nervous, and 
felt ill at ease. 

"Dorothy dear, suppose — suppose we slip out the back 
gate — and — and take a. walk in Tower Grove Park. I 
think we need a little exercise, and — " 

"And leave the baby?" 

I saw my mistake. 

"The baby. Of course — of course not. Why — why, 
we'll take the baby along with us." 

"And leave the house? They may burn it down." 

"The house? Why — why sweet, we will leave Mammy 
Chloe to take care of the house; of course we will. My 
sweet Dorothy, I never have taken the baby out in her little 
carriage yet, and that's one of the chief things I wanted to 
do. I remember that day when I smoked my last cigar I 
saw in the rings of smoke, myself Percy Howard, trundling 
a baby carriage down this very street, with a dear little 
baby girl in it, and my sweet Dorothy, hanging on my arm ; 
and I never have taken our baby girl out yet." 
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"I don't believe Mam' Chloe would let us," answered 
Dorothy, rather pleased, I thought, with the picture. 

"Mam* Chloe has no right to be so stingy with her." 

"And I know she would never let us go out the back gate 
with her." 

"I'm sorry; I'm afraid we will have to give up our walk 
then for of course we can't go without her." 

By this time I had observed that the crowd was dispersing, 
and I was not so eager to go. 

Later, looking over the Sunday News, I found the Chief 
had written up my experiment in building in great shape; 
and the agent had the house advertised for sale. 

It was not the baby after all. We were both disap- 
pointed. 

That night Dorothy and I, with our chairs drawn up so 
close to Mam' Chloe in the little blue room that she could 
scarcely use her arms, watched intently the process of putting 
our baby to bed; watched Mam' Chloe after the unswad- 
dling had been completed, rubbing her gently with the kind- 
ly brown hand. 

"What do you do that for, Mam' Chloe?" 

"I rubs her 'ittle tummie to make her feel good." 

It seemed to have the desired effect, then she turned her 
over on her knee and began the rubbing process again. 

"What do you do that for?" I asked. 

"I rubs her 'ittle back an' make her strong." 

Baby liked it, for she stretched herself out, her little head 
on one side, smiling up into our faces. 

"Percy dear," whispered Dorothy, "I know what it was." 

"Know what it was?" I asked, absorbed with the baby 
and thinking I would not take anything for that one year's 
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experience close to the heart of nature with no trappings 
of wealth intervening. 

"Why, they came to see the house, of course, but when 
they got here they just had to stop to see the baby" 

My sweet Dorothy had studied it all out; cause and ef- 
fect. 

"Cos dey stopped to see de baby; dey jis couldn' go on 
by ; sum uv , em even went so fur as to ax ef dey might kiss 
de baby? An* I say, 'aint you got no babies uv yo' own ter 
kiss? An' when dey says dey aint I jes tole 'em dey oughter 
be shame 1 o' dem selfs. 'What yer reckin de good Lord 
put yer heah fur? I'm sprized he leaves you heah a cumbrin' 
of de groun\ One uv 'em axes dat man what wuz talkin' 
to 'em, ef de baby was goin' wid de house? Say he'd give 
a thousand mo' fur it, ef de baby wuz throwed in." 

Dorothy was right. It was the baby after all. 

Mam' Chloe made the little one ready for bed and laid 
her in her mother's arms, where she was soon busily engaged 
foraging for her evening meal. I took in mine the little 
hand spread out upon her mother's breast. She looked up 
at me, inquisitive ; wondering why I was butting in ? Wrig- 
gling it from my grasp, she spread it out again upon her 
eminent domain, and resumed her activities, bestowing upon 
me an indifferent look from the corner of her eye, as much 
as to say: 

"What are you going to do about it?" 

"Turn down the light Papa dear, and go into the other 
room while baby goes 'bye-bye,' " whispered my sweet Doro- 
thy. 

"Papa dearT I was losing my individuality. My posi- 
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tion in the household was fast becoming a relative one. I'd 
rather be Dorothy's "Percy dear." 

I lowered the light and was cast into outer darkness. 
For one vile moment I wished, I think, that I was a woman 
— the mother. I soon recovered from my madness, and sat 
there gloating over my treasurers; for they were both mine. 

In the dim light my sweet Dorothy looked like a spirit 
swaying to and fro; and I could see Mam* Chloe moving 
quietly about, "straightnin' up" the sweet disorder incident 
to the preparations for putting the little one to sleep. 

Dorothy now began singing low and sweetly a lullaby 
to her baby at her breast. I thought I had never be- 
fore heard music half so sweet and tender, as she sang, 
rocking back and forth, keeping time to the rythmic measure 
of the song. 

"Sleep little baby of mine; 

Night and the darknes are near; 

And Jesus looks down 

Through the shadows that frown, 

And baby has nothing to fear. 

Shut little sleepy blue eyes; 

Dear little head be at rest; 

Jesus like you was a baby once too, 

And slept on his mother's breast, 

Lullaby, lullaby, sleep, my baby sleep." 

The following morning while we were at the breakfast 
table a special messenger came out to us in hot haste. Tear- 
ing open the envelope, I read aloud to Dorothy the agent's 
message: 
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"Besieged by a mob; house sold; four thousand dollars 
net!" 

It was like a bomb shell. When I had somewhat recov- 
ered I said: 

"After all, we can't use your money, my sweet Dorothy. 
I'm sony — but you see — " 

"That matter was settled last night, Percy dear," she 
answered very sweetly, but firmly. 

What could I do about it? We decided to leave it to 
the syndicate. Of course they agreed with Dorothy, and a 
new name was enrolled as a stockholder — 

Dorothy Carter Howard. 
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